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The Unsettled Reparations Problem 


NOTHER attempt to settle the reparations problem has 
failed. 'This time an offer was made by Germany, which was 
promptly rejected by France and Belgium and later by 

Great Britain and Italy. While the terms of the replies made by 
the two governments first mentioned were rather more vigorous 
than those of Great Britain and Italy, all the replies in substance 
meant the same thing, namely, that Germany’s proposals were not 
merely unsatisfactory both as regards the amount offered but as to 
the certainty that even what was tendered would really be paid. In 
other words, that the German proposal was unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. ‘Thus the reparations problem remains where it was with 
no immediate settlement in sight. And yet it is realized by all 
who have given the matter serious thought that a settlement of some 
kind must be made before long. The matter can not be allowed to 
drift along indefinitely menacing not only the economic restoration 
of Europe but possibly the peace of the world. 

In searching for a solution of this vexing problem, its funda- 
mental character must be ascertained and kept steadily in view. 
There is much confusion of opinion in regard to this in our own 
country and on the other side of the Atlantic as well. Quite recently, 
in commenting on Great Britain’s reply to the German offer, the 
London “Times” said: 

“The situation which we have to face is so continually misrepre- 
sented and is becoming so obscure that it cannot be restated too 
often or too clearly. In common with all our Allies in the war, and 
not with France alone, we are engaged in getting reparations out of 
Germany up to the limit of her power to fulfill the obligations into 
which she has been compelled to enter. Opinions still differ as to 
the amount which she can pay, the period within which she can pay 
it, the best method of securing its payment. But all these questions 
are primarily economic questions, and the basis of their settlement 
‘an be provided only by economic experts. It is quite idle, there- 
fore, to talk as though a war of honor were in progress in which no 
self-respecting nation can be neutral and mere figures can be dis- 
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regarded till victory is won. Figures, on the contrary, are the very 
essence of the problem; and so far from the discussion of figures 
being scorned as irrelevant, the natural occupation of a ‘nation of 
shopkeepers’, it is perfectly certain that no progress whatever can 
be made in the purpose common to all of us until we are agreed 
upon Germany's capacity to pay. Once that is settled we return to 
the regions of politics and statesmanship. In other words, there is 
no doubt about the logical sequence of events if there is to be any 
payment of reparations at all. The first stage is another and a 
final examination (which can be conducted only by experts) of 
Germany’s economic resources. The second is a decision, based 
upon the results of that examination, and taking account, moreover 
(as only governments can take account), of the other great out- 
standing question of the debts of the Allies to one another.” 

This seems like a clear case of putting the cart before the horse 
Would the question were so simple as the London “Times” regards 
it. But it is not. ‘There would be no great difficulty in finding 
economic experts who could figure out how much Germany should 
pay and how best she could be compelled to pay. But these economic 
experts could neither give assurance that Germany would pay in the 
prescribed manner or that France would accept the sums these 
experts might award. Nobody can doubt that at some date the men 
of figures will have to be called in to help in deciding these matters: 
but their services are not required at present. The real problem is 
to find out what France wants, not merely as reparations but as a 
guaranty against future German aggressions. Until this is ascer- 
tained and the necessary guaranties given, the figures which the 
greatest economic experts may present will have no practical value. 

Opinion in America in official and financial circles coincides 
measurably with the views quoted, and very likely that is one reason 
why the settlement of the reparations problem hangs fire. We either 
fail to understand the essential nature of the controversy, or if we do 
understand it we refuse to be bound by the obligations imposed. 
In either case we become incapable of rendering any effective aid 
in clearing up the situation. 

The conclusion to which events have been pointing for some time 
would seem to be this, that only by solidarity and. coéperation 
among those engaged in the war on the Allied side can there be any 
satisfactory outcome of this long-pending controversy. Such 
codperation should not tend to foster harshness but would assure 
justice. To bring about this coédperation is first of all the task of 
the statesman. The world at this moment greatly needs a political 
Moses. 
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International Bankers and the President 


ANKERS in the United States who are more or less engaged 
in business of an international character are frequently held up 
by demagogic politicians as frightful examples of evil. They 

are held responsible for the wars and many other calamities that 
afflict the human race. Not long ago a feminine parlor socialist 
was vigorously denouncing Wall Street’s international bankers 
for embroiling the United States in a war with Germany “in order 
to compel England to repay the money these bankers had loaned to 
the latter country”. When reminded that the Wall Street bankers 
had good American collateral in their vaults to secure this loan, the 
lady did not modify her views one whit. Like all fanatics, she was 
utterly impervious to facts. 

This view of the international banker as a reprehensible fellow 
represents a marked shifting of ground on the part of the cheap 
politician. For a long time it was his favorite ery that all bankers 
were of the same type. But this ridiculous assertion fell down, 
because the people who knew their home-town bankers as decent 
folks laughed at such preposterous efforts to stir up class hatred. 
Then the demagogue quit trying to blacken the reputation of the 
bankers of his own community and affixed the damning label on the 
bankers of “Wall Street”. Now even this designation has beconx 
too general, and the execration is confined to the “international 
banker”. He is not very numerous, has few votes, and may live in 
New York, London or any one of the great foreign money centers. 
The politician considers himself entirely safe in attacking this type 
of banker. But when the President of the United States is accused 
of being influenced by the international bankers, an opportunity is 
afforded of refuting the unfounded belief that bankers of this class 
have an undue or sinister power. When President Harding was 
said to have been influenced by international bankers in proposing 
that the United States adhere to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, he responded to the charge in this vigorous fashion, 
addressing the American Society of Newspaper Editors at 
Washington: 


‘I care nothing about editorial criticism directed against the 
individual. But I read within forty-eight hours a very earnest 
editorial, wherein it was stated that the recent proposal of the 
Executive to the Senate that we adhere to the International Court 
of Justice was imposed upon the Executive by the influence and the 
cunning and design of the international bankers. 

“Well, there isn’t a word of truth in if and I want to tell this to 
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you because it will enlarge your vision and enable you to comment 
sometimes a little more satisfactorily. 

“T have been President something more than two years. I have 
yet to be asked for an audience or be requested an interview by a 
single international banker in America or elsewhere. And the only 
exchange of opinions between international bankers and the Presi- 
dent of the United States has been at the request of the President, 
and it is fair to say that in the instances when they had been sum- 
moned they have said with just the same patriotic interest and 
devotion that you would say: ‘Mr. President, we are at your service 
in any way you wish to command us’, 

“Tt is fair to tell you that when publishers and editors say with 
seeming sincerity and great emphasis that the Government is being 
led astray at the behest or design of the bankers, there isn’t a grain 
of truth to justify the statement.” 

The truth of the President’s statement is beyond question, but 
it will probably do little to alter the tactics of those who have been 
making statements of this character, since their object is not the 
dissemination of truth but to stir up hatred and dissension. 

International bankers are merely engaged in banking and 
finance on a wider scale than other bankers, and are neither better 
nor worse than the latter, although it may be said in fairness that the 
very breadth of their operations rather tends to increase the 
liberality of their views. Perhaps if all of us had as intimate know]l- 
edge of foreign countries as is possessed by the leading international 
bankers of the world wars would be far less frequent than they now 
are. 


& 


Ownership of Stock by Bank Employees 


NNOUNCEMENT was made recently that 3068 shares of the 
A Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of New York had 
been delivered to members of the staff of the institution, and 

that some 900 persons, ranging from office boys to vice-presidents, 
had participated in the distribution. This distribution was not in 
the nature of a bonus, but represented an outright sale of stock to 
the employees. The sale was made to them, however, on excep- 
tionally favorable terms, stock quoted in the market at $238 having 
been sold to the employees at $100. To do this existing stock- 
holders generously waived their subscription rights to an increased 
issue of the capital stock. As the employees paid for their shares on 
the installment plan, paying 6 per cent. on the money advanced 
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to buy the stock and receiving 12 per cent. in dividends, the stock 
paid for itself in part out of its own earnings. 

The plan of interesting employees and junior officers in the 
ownership of the institutions they are serving has been tried by a 
number of banks and industrial concerns and the movement seems 
to be gaining in favor. Much may be hoped from it as offering a 
means of bringing employers and employees closer together. When 
a man realizes that he is working for a corporation in whose earnings 
he has a direct share above his salary or wages it would seem to be a 
reasonable inference that he will do his utmost to increase these 
earnings. In the case of banks and trust companies the employee is 
pretty sure of getting substantial dividends each year. But some 
plans of a like character applied in large industrial concerns have 
not turned out so well, for the stock has depreciated in value and 
dividends have been suspended. Yet this is no argument against 
the general desirability of the plan, for employees need to learn 
that there are losses as well as gains in business. As reasonable 
beings they can not accept the profits without also submitting to the 
losses. It is believed, however, that as employees become more 
widely interested in the country’s enterprises these losses will greatly 
diminish as the result of greater efficiency and more peaceful 
relations between employers and employed. 


@ 


A Banker’s Noble Gift 


HROUGH the munificence of the late Henry P. Davison six 
young Englishmen, three from Cambridge and three from 
Oxford, are enabled to attend at least one year at Harvard, 
Yale or Princeton. <A trust fund has been established for this 
purpose on lines somewhat like the Cecil Rhodes trust by which 
American young men go to Oxford. In announcing the founding 
of the Henry P. Davison Scholarship Fund, Mrs. Davison stated 
that its object was “to aid in fostering good will between the United 
States and Great Britain, and recognizing that mutual under- 
standing is of the essence of such good will’. 
The motive prompting this gift is of the deepest significance. 
It would first have the peoples of the two countries understand one 
another better, in the belief that this would lead to closer relations. 
That this belief is well founded in respect to the two countries named 
can not be doubted. Probably also the same would apply to most 
of the other countries of the world having different standards 
of civilization. Not infrequently these variations are due to 
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peculiarities of race, climate or other physical conditions. One 
living for a time in England comes to realize how much of that 
country’s food is imported and therefore how vital is a powerful 
navy. Doubtless one going to Japan would be impressed by the 
intensive cultivation of the soil and the consequent need for finding 
new fields to till. 

To bring about a better understanding between the many dif- 
ferent peoples inhabitating the earth’s surface is a task of no mean 
proportions, though not so difficult in the case of England and the 
United States where the basis for such better understanding already 
exists. Nevertheless, even these two countries will be benefited by 
knowing one another better, and to this Mr. Davison’s noble gift 
will materially contribute. It would be an interesting experiment 
for individuals and perhaps for nations to create funds or trusts for 
the purpose of cultivating better understanding and creating good 
will. Battleships and fortifications, costing immense sunis, are 
provided for national defense. Might not smaller outiays devoted 
to creating international friendships constitute a far morc effectual 
barrier against hostile attacks from the outside world? 


es 


Deposit Guaranty on Trial 


OR some years several of the states have been experimenting 
with laws guaranteeing deposits in the state banks: Thess 
experiments have been made chiefly in the states of the West 

and Southwest, the idea not having been favorably received in the 
Kastern section of the country. Whether this difference in legis- 
lating on this matter has been due to varving standards of banking 
in the respective sections or to a greater readiness in the West and 
South to try legislative experiments. may be a debatable question. 
It may he forgotten that the State of New York, many years ago. 
tried the scheme for a time but found that it did not work success- 
fully. Owing to the same reason the State of Oklahoma has 
recently repealed its bank deposit guaranty law. As several other 
states still cling to laws of a similar character, it will be interesting 
to observe their history so as to find out whether the lack of success 
in Oklahoma was due to the nature of the law itself, its administra- 
tion, or to the fundamental unsoundness of the principle involved. 
Many of the best bankers of the country strongly oppose thx 
guaranty of deposits by government, or by a tax on all the banks. 
as unsound in principle, holding that it relieves the banker from a 
large share of individual responsibility which is passed over to 
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others. An impartial history of the experience of the different 
states with bank deposit guaranty laws should throw important light 
on the subject. 

While the State of Oklahoma has repealed its guaranty law, 
and the State of Minnesota has just rejected a bill for guaranteeing 
deposits, laws of this kind are still in force in some of the states. 
The cantonal banks of Switzerland also have their deposits pro- 
tected by a government guaranty-—a fact which they emphasize in 
their advertising. 

It is a trite saying that the best sort of bank guaranty is that 
afforded by sound and capable management. In a country having 
some 30,000 separate banking institutions, and where banking: is 
substantially free to anyone desiring to engage in it, considerable 
difficulty is experienced in always assuring management of this 
character. But the vast majority of our banks are thoroughly good 
and they are getting better all the time. 


co 


The Supreme Court and Prohibition 


ESPECT for the decisions of the Supreme Court is practically 
universal, and justly so. ‘This for two reasons: in the first 
place the character and legal attainments of the Justices are 

such as to command the public confidence; secondly, these decisions 
represent the last word on any matter with which they deal, unless 
the court reverses itself, and until there is fresh legislation. ‘There- 
fore, should anyone object to the court’s judgment, the objection 
would not amount to anything. 

The recent decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
regard to the importation of alcoholic liquors into the United States 
and their sale on the high seas must therefore be cheerfully 
acquiesced in by everybody concerned. In substance the court has 
decided that both American and foreign ships may sell such liquors 
on the high seas without violating the Kighteenth Amendment, but 
that these ships can not bring their stocks of liquor mto the ports 
of the United States even under seal. That this is a sound legal 
view of the matter can hardly be disputed, though its practical 
effect is somewhat like “Portia’s” conceding to “Shylock” his pound 
of flesh but forbidding him to shed any Christian blood in getting it. 
But the Supreme Court was concerned, and properly enough, with 
the law itself rather than with its results. The results of legislation 
are chiefly the concern of the legislative bodies enacting laws rather 
than of the courts. Congress can easily modify the law, if it chooses, 
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so as to permit both American and foreign vessels to bring liquors 
into American ports under seal. 

This decision is not referred to for the purpose of discussing the 
FKighteenth Amendment or its application to American and foreign 
ships, but for the purpose of illustrating the tendency toward con- 
fusion which much of our recent legislation on various subjects 
seems to encourage. In this connection it is very significant that the 
Carnegie Corporation has lately set aside $1,075,000 as a fund to be 
employed by the American Law Institute in restating and sim- 
plifving the common law. 


& 


Saving to Buy a Car 
Fgh erreur have been held up as a favorite form of 


American extravagance. The desire to own a car has, it is 
said, caused many a man to sell his Liberty bonds and to 
mortgage his house. No statistics are available showing the extent 
to which other forms of extravagance might have lured away the 
citizen’s cash had not the automobile made its irresistible appeal to 
his desire for pleasure and adventure. Doubtless the eagerness to 
own a car has frequently caused people to make foolish financial 
sacrifices, but something is to be said—a great deal in fact—for 
the compensating benefits which the ownership of an automobile 
has conferred—the joy of going, the visits to friends, the long hours 
in the country, giving renewed health and a fresh zest to life, and 
more than all the increased business made possible through the 
practical lessening of distances and the immense saving of time. 
But now the automobile no longer needs any defense as an 
inciter of extravagance. It is to become a promoter of thrift. A 
manufacturer of cars of the most popular type has announced that 
hereafter his vehicles may be bought through the savings banks. 
Clubs for buying cars are to be formed something on the plan of the 
Christmas clubs, the intending buyer of a car depositing an initial 
$5.00 in his local savings bank and adding to these deposits a small 
sum weekly until enough is in the bank to pay for the car; or, in case 
his references are satisfactory, the car may be delivered in advance of 
the completion of the payments. The deposits draw interest, and 
should the total amount not be made up, they nevertheless go to the 
depositor. 
It will be seen that this plan embodies the idea of saving for a 
purpose. In practice it has been found easier to get people to save 
with a special object in view than where this incentive is lacking. 
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The popularity of life insurance rests largely on this fact. So the 
savings banks have found it advisable to invite savings for 
Christmas, for the trip to Kurope, for the summer vacation, to buy 
a home, ete. If people save to buy a car, they will not only get the 
coveted vehicle but very likely will get the saving habit as well. 


& 


Future of Our Foreign Trade 
A* examination of the statistics of the foreign trade of the 


United States shows that while valued in dollars we are 

exporting about 50 per cent. more than in the year imme- 
diately preceding the war and importing about 75 per cent. more, 
these figures do not show much if any actual gain when it is con- 
sidered that there has been a rise of between 65 and 70 per cent. in 
prices. Measured in dollars the value of exports has declined 
rapidly since 1918, while the so-called “favorable” balance of trade 
declined from $3,118,000,000 in that year to $716,000,000 in 1922. 
Should the tendency shown in 1922 be much longer continued this 
balance will not only be wiped out but the “unfavorable” balance 
will run in the neighborhood of $500,000,000. 

There are several reasons for this turn in the tide of our foreign 
trade. Europe, having to a considerable extent recovered her pro- 
ductive capacity, no longer is under the necessity of buying from us 
to the extent necessary in the period immediately following the close 
of the war. Then the deficiency in the supply of certain kinds of 
goods the world over has been to a large extent made up. The 
break-down of foreign credit in the spring of 1920 and the trade 
revulsion following it likewise contributed to derange our foreign 
trade as it did that of practically all other countries. This era of 
depression has now been followed by another of rapid recovery and 
inflation marked by rising prices which again have tended to curtail 
exports. Higher tariff duties exercise a similar influence. The 
failure of Europe to compose long-existing economic and political 
difficulties has operated to cut down our market in that quarter of 
the world. 

That all these conditions will long continue as they now are can 
hardly be expected. Already there are some signs of a check to 
inflationary tendencies here. It may be that in time Europe will 
quit quarreling and get down to work and business. Our tariff will 
probably remain unchanged for several vears at least. But even 
when conditions become more favorable we are not likely soon to 
witness again such a balance of foreign trade our way as marked 
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the period from 1915 to 1920, which was quite abnormal. It is not 
desirable that any such figures be reached, but it is desirable that 
a healthful state of our foreign trade be maintained if we are not to 
experience a period of serious overproduction once the present 
domestic demands are fully supplied. 


& 


Decline in American Buying of Foreign 
os ha 
Securities 
DVOCATING the formation of investment trusts as a means 
of furthering American purchase of foreign securities, 
Grosvenor M. Jones, Chief of the Finance Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, calls attention to the 
fact that the buying of such securities is falling off. Speaking before 
the Bankers Forum in New York, he said: 

“Since the middle of last vear, despite greatly improved business 
conditions and far greater prosperity than in the preceding eighteen 
months, the volume of foreign securities underwritten in this country 
has been reduced to low levels. As proof of this, it should be noted 
that in 1919, 1920 and 1921 the total gross sales of foreign securities 
in the United States were respectively about $720,000,000, $575,- 
000,000 and $690,000,000, while in the first half of 1922 they were 
about $675,000,000. Against this must be set a total of only 
$180,000,000 for the second half of 1922, and less than $100,000,000 
for the first quarter of 1923.” 

Before this time there had existed quite a marked tendency 
among American investors to make direct purchases of foreign 
securities. ‘They were moved to this course partly by an under- 
standing of the necessity for such investments as a means of stim- 
ulating our foreign trade, by the plentiful supply of domestie funds, 
and especially by the unusually attractive yield which most of these 
securities offered. The recent marked falling off in such purchases 
was attributed by Mr. Jones to the following factors: 

“(1) The unsettled political and economic conditions in Europe; 

“(2) The absorption of the resources of banks and other 
reservoirs of capital in the revival of domestic industry and 
trade, and in building construction: 

“(3) The extraordinary issuance of domestic bonds and shares, 
not only by large corporations long accustomed to this method of 
financing their requirements, but also by smaller industrial and 
merchandising concerns that never before issued bonds or offered 
their shares to the general public: 
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*(4) The fact that the funds of the smaller investors were 
largely absorbed by the extraordinary purchases of foreign securi- 
ties in 1921 and the first half of 1922; and 

(5) The reduction in the vield on the foreign securities that 
have lately been issued.” 

These adverse factors were regarded as generally of a temporary 
character. Mr. Jones, however, thought that to facilitate American 
investments in foreign securities there was urgent need of invest- 
ment trusts, and that conditions were now specially favorable to 
their creation. 

The principle underlying such trusts is well understood. It 
merely consists in putting behind the foreign security the strengih 
of a corporation organized under American law and managed chiefly 
or wholly by our own citizens. This principle was embodied in the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation which it was proposed to 
organize some time ago under the Edge Law. 

Since there is a buying end as well as selling end to financial 
organizations of this character, the question arises as to whether 
or not it would be advisable to have them owned and managed 
jointly by the citizens of the United States and of foreign countries. 
The experience gained by similar institutions in other countries 
should constitute a valuable element in their successful functioning 
in the United States. 

& 


Taking Their Own Medicine 


KWS comes from Bulgaria that in districts where the com- 
N munists are in the ascendancy their property is to be ex- 

propriated and the professors of this faith are to be forced 
to establish work settlements and to share equally in the labor of 
production and its fruits. The fellows who believe in paper money, 
socialism, communism and all the various panaceas for the ills of 
society will hardly be convinced by the result of this experiment. 
They always contend that the experiment must be tried on a grand 
scale. Had Russia succeeded in the levelling process instituted 
there, they might have pointed to this as proof of their contention. 
But with the disastrous history of so many ventures of this sort, it 
could hardly be expected that the entire world, or any considerable 
part of it, would at once adopt a system so marked with failure. 
Very likely the Prime Minister of Bulgaria, who is reported as 
favoring the administration of their own medicine to the communists 
of his country, does not expect in this manner to demonstrate the 
practicability of this system of ownership of property and _ the 
distribution of work and profits but rather hopes to show the com- 
munist that he is on the wrong track. 

















ALFRED L. RIPLEY 
President the Merchants National Bank of Boston 


R. RIPLEY, because of his eminent banking ex- 

perience and his recognized ability as an 
economist, is regarded as the dean of the Boston 
banking fraternity. He has been elected president of 
the Boston Clearing House Association, succeeding 
the late Thomas P. Beal, and has been proposed 
by Boston bankers for the position of director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston as a representative of 
the banks in Group | Class A. Mr. Ripley prepared 
at Phillips-Andover for Yale, graduating from the 
latter with Phi Beta Kappa rank. He spent one year 
at the Harvard Medical School and later a year at the 
Universities of Berlin and Bonn. He taught at Yale 
for five years, resigning to go into the banking 
business with his father in Boston. He was elected 
vice-president of the National Hide and Leather 
Bank in January, 1890. Upon the consolidation 
with the State National Bank in 1901 he became vice 
president of the latter organization and seven years 
later was made president. In 1912 he became first 
vice-president of the Merchants National Bank and in 
1917 was chosen president, which position he now 


holds. 
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THOMAS P. BEAL JR. 
President Second National Bank, Boston 


R. BEAL is of the third generation of his family 

to occupy the important office of president of 
the Second National, his grandfather having been 
elected president during the panic of 1857, and his 
father in 1888. Mr. Beal is a graduate of Harvard, 
class of 1904. After three years with Kidder, Pea 
body & Co., he spent a year at the Northwestern 
National in Minneapolis and then entered the Second 
National as assistant cashier in 1908. In 1910 he was 
elected vice-president and director, and became presi 
dent June 4, 1923, on the death of his father. Mr. 
Beal has also been elected a member of the Boston 
Clearing House Committee, a position his father and 
grandfather before him filled with conspicuous success. 























ALVIN W. KRECH 
Chairman of the board The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


R. KRECH at the age of sixteen entered the flour 
1 milling business in Minneapolis, remaining in 
this business for fourteen years. He was in the rail 
way contracting business for four years, from 1888 to 
1892. In 1893-94 he was identified with the Union 
Pacific Railroad. In 1894 he went with the 
Mercantile Trust Company, New York, remaining 
with that institution until 1903, when he left to 
become president of The Equitable Trust Company. 
At that time the entire staff of The Equitable did not 
exceed twenty-five persons. Today, after twenty 
years of Mr. Krech’s leadership, the organization 
numbers in excess of 1600 officers and employees, and 
the capitalization has been increased from $3,000,000 
in 1903 to $23,000,000. At the regular meeting of 
the board of trustees of The Equitable on June 19, 
last, Mr. Krech was elected chairman of the board, 
effective on June 29, last. 



































ARTHUR W. LOASBY 
President The Fquitable Trust Company of New York 


R. LOASBY, whose appointment to the presi- 

dency of The Equitable Trust Company became 
effective June 29, last, entered upon his banking career 
as a clerk in the First National Bank of Syracuse. He 
worked his way up through the ranks to a vice- 
presidency of that bank, in which office he soon 
demonstrated the executive ability and qualities of 
leadership which were responsible for his election later 
as president of the Trust and Deposit Company of 
Syracuse. Mr. Loasby served as president of this in- 
stitution for six years. It was under his direction that 
a consolidation was effected between the First 
National and the Trust and Deposit Company, of 
which new institution he was chosen president, holding 
this office until 1920, when he was elected a vice- 
president of The Equitable Trust Company. Shortly 
after this appointment, Mr. Loasby was elected a 
trustee of The Equitable. He has been senior vice- 
president of the bank since February 8, 1922. As 
acting head of the institution in the absence of Mr. 
Krech, Mr. Loasby conducted the negotiations which 
resulted in the recent merger of the Importers and 
Traders National Bank of New York into The 
Equitable Trust Company of New York. 

















© WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
J. P. MORGAN 
Talking with a member of the faculty after receiving honorary L.L.D. degree from 
his alma mater, Harvard, at the 287th annual commencement 





R. C. LEFFINGWELL 
Prominent New York lawyer and former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury who has become a partner in| 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. He will represent the house of Morgan in Washington, taking 
charge of the British payments of the war debt which are being made through that house in the 
form of Liberty Bonds 
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How Much Do Workmen Save? 
By Don Knowlton 


HE amount of money that was 

saved, ought to have been saved, or 

was not saved, by workmen has 
been a subject of much discussion 
throughout the entire post-war inflation 
period and the depression which fol- 
lowed. 

When times were good it was the 
favorite pastime of editorial writers to 
berate the tendency of the workman to 
indulge in silk 
Packards, 25 cent cigars, and so forth. 
the country 
threw up their hands in horror at the 
so-called thriftlessness of the American 
workman. 

During the that fol 
lowed, in spite of unemployment and in 
spite of the fact that the decline in 
wages preceded the decline in prices, 
the American workman to be 
able to take care of himself pretty well. 
In fact, the fall-off in bank deposits 
during this period may have been oc- 
casioned, to a considerable extent, by 
the fact that the thriftless 
American workman was using up the 


shirts, second-hand 


Economists throughout 


lean months 


seemed 


so-called 


money which he had saved in good times 
for the proverbial rainy day. 
It seems a rather false accusation to 


call the American workman, on the 
average, thriftless. Glance over the 


names of the depositors in 
almost any savings institution and esti- 
mate, if you can, how many of this num- 
ber belong to the ranks of what is 
termed “common labor’. The total is 
surprising. In fact, in many banks it 
is the rank and file of the men in over- 
alls who form the backbone of the 
banks’ business. It is the sum total of 
these small, slowly accumulated bal- 
ances that go to make up a large portion 
of the banks’ funds available for loans. 
In short, the patronage of the men in 
the shop is extremely valuable to the 
savings bank. 

In endeavoring to secure business 
from the men in the shop, banks, as a 


savings 


rule, have used only a mass appeal. 
‘They have made little or no endeavor 
to approach the individual workman. 
They have also made little endeavor to 
find out what percentage of workmen 
are saving, how much they do save, and 
how much they ought to save. 

And by the words “ought to save’, 
I do not mean the purely academic esti- 
mate arrived at by consulting a savings 
budget got up in the office of some ad- 
How much a work- 
man ought to save is. of course, an open 


vertising manager. 


question, but it would seem that the ap- 
proximate solution might be arrived at 
by tabulating the accomplishments of a 
large number of individual workmen 
who have been successful savers over a 
What one man 
can do, another man in the same or sim- 
ilar circumstances ought to be able to 


accomplish. 


given period of time. 


It is easy to say that every 
man ought to save 10 per cent. of his 
income. But when the endeavor is made 
to apply that rule to any individual case 
it always happens that there are certain 


special circumstances which tend to 
make an exception to the rule. 
John Jones and John Brown both 


make $35 a week. One is unmarried; 
the other has a wife and five children. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous than 
to attempt to apply the same arbitrary 
10 per cent. savings rule to both of thes« 
men. 


THI 


, 


“SAVE AT THE SHOP PLAN’ 


The Union ‘Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, has perfected and is now operat 
ing in a large number of Cleveland fac- 
tories an industrial savings plan which 
the 
with the workmen in these factories and 
enables the bank to study at will the 


savings habits and the savings abilities 


gives bank an individual contact 


of the “boys in the shop”. 
The operation of this plan has proved 
conclusively that the American work- 
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man will save money, and a good deal of 
money, if you give him a chance. 

This industrial savings system is 
known as the “Save at the Shop Plan”. 

Its operation is simple, consisting 
merely of payroll deduction. The em- 
ployee specifies the amount which he 
wants deducted from his pay each week. 
The paymaster then makes out dupli- 
cate deposit slips for each employee 
who has so specified. The original goes 
to the bank and the duplicate is en- 
closed, with the money, in the em- 
ployee’s pay envelope, serving as his re- 
ceipt for the money so deducted and de- 
posited to his account at the bank. The 
paymaster sends to the bank the deposit 
slips for each pay period. together with 
the company’s check covering the 
amount of their total, and the bank 
credits each workman’s account with the 
amount indicated on each deposit slip. 

The plan is installed in this manner: 

About ten days before the plan is to 
be put in operation, all employees in the 
factory receive a letter, on factory sta- 
tionery, signed by an officer of the plant. 
explaining to them the “Save at the 
Shop Plan’, and urging upon them the 
desirability of saving money. 

About a week later the employees re- 
ceive a second letter, this time on the 
bank stationery, signed by an officer of 
the bank, urging them to adopt the 
“Save at the Shop Plan”, and explain- 
ing to what surprising totals savings 
accounts will grow, if deposits are made 
regularly. 

On the pay day when the plan is to be 
installed, signature cards and authoriza- 
tion cards are enclosed in each pay en- 
velope, the authorization cards specify- 
ing the amount which the employee de- 
sires deducted from his pay each week. 
All that any workman has to do to adopt 
the plan is to fill out the signature card 
and authorization card and return them 
to the paymaster. 

Then follows a personal solicitation 
of every workman in the plant by a 
Union Trust Company representative, 
and as many workmen as possible are 
signed up immediately. 


Records covering a considerable 
period of time indicate that on an aver- 
age 31.4 per cent. of all employees 
adopt the plan and open accounts at 
the Union Trust Company upon the 
first solicitation. This is followed by a 
continuous advertising campaign of 
posters inside the shop, payroll inserts 
and the. like, and at intervals of about 
six months, further solicitation, if de- 
sired. However, a second solicitation 
is seldom necessary, as the men who 
adopt the plan soon became so enthusi- 
astic about it that they continue to sell 
it to the rest of the men in the shop 
until in many factories, at the end of 
two years of operation as high as from 
60 to 80 per cent. of all the employees 
are using the “Save at the Shop Plan”. 

It is in this personal solicitation of 
workmen that the bank gains the per- 
sonal contact with the men in the shop 
which gives the bank some insight into 
their savings habits and their savings 
ability. The most surprising thing re- 
ported by the bank’s representatives in- 
stalling the ‘Save at the Shop Plan” is 
the fact that apparently workmen do 
not have to be sold on the thrift idea. 
They already have it. They understand 
very well that they ought to save money 
and they understand, to a large extent, 
that the consistent saving of money is 
the only way in which they can get the 
good things of life. There are, however, 
influences which tend to retard this sav- 
ings impulse which is already present. 


WHAT KEEPS WORKMEN FROM’: SAVING? 


The main thing is, of course, the cost 
of living. It is actually impossible for 
some workmen to save anything—men 
who are carrying large families on low 
pay. Another thing which keeps work- 
men from saving is just downright 


inertia. They do not seem to have 


“gump”’ enough to get started. All that 
is necessary to make these men good, 
consistent savers is the push given them 
by the “Save at the Shop Plan”. 
Another thing that keeps the work- 
man from saving money is lack of op- 
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A group of advertisements of the Union Trust Company in behalf of “The Save at the Shop Plan” 


He has never been able to 
get to the bank himself, because 


portunity. 
while 
the bank has been open for business he 
has been at work in the shop and by 
the time the whistle blew the 


closed. 


bank was 


Now, it is easy to say that he ought 
to send his wife down to the bank—but 
maybe he hasn’t any wife or maybe his 
wife has three or four little children at 
home, or perhaps she is working some- 
where else. Many, many cases of the 
actual lack of opportunity to save have 
come to the attention of the 
representatives 


Union Trust 


cases where it has 
been phy sically difficult for the work- 
man-to get his money into the bank dur- 
ing banking hours. 

The “Save at the Shop Plan” 


given the workman the opportunity to 


has 


save with the utmost convenience. He 
attend to the 
making of his own deposits. 


does not even have to 
Further 
more, he does not have to exert his will 
power anew on each pay day and say 
firmly to himself, “So much I save and 
so much I spend”. 
he saves never reaches his pocket. It 
presents no temptation to him. 

If workmen, therefore, are given the 
push necessary to overcome their inertia 
and the opportunity to save in a way 


The money which 


which is convenient. they do Save money 
and they save a surprising amount, con 
sidering their incomes. 

Before the installation of the “Save 
at the Shop Plan”, 


from a number of factories showed that 


figures compiled 
only about 33.4 per cent. of all work 
men have savings accounts or are saving 


After the 


has been in 


in almost any form. 
‘Save at the Shop Plan” 


operation for anywhere from six to nine 


money 


months, 56.4 per cent. of the employes S 
‘Save at the 
this 


are saving through the 
Shop Plan” 


and in addition to 


there are still a number of the original 
savers who are continuing to save as 


they did before, through other banks, 


through payments on homes, through 
savings and loan institutions, or in som 


other manner. 
PLAN ENCOURAGES CONSISTENT SAVING 


A study of the savings habits of a 
1100 


average deposit 


group of workmen showed an 
per man per month 
through the “Save at the Shop Plan” of 
$5.31. 


on an 


This same analysis showed that 


average these workmen mad 


nineteen deposits during the course of a 


vear. On the basis of payment every 


other week, the usual plan, this would 


mean that these men, on an average, 
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stuck to their original savings plan 
nineteen times out of twenty-six—which 
indicates a pretty regular and consistent 
exercise of thrift. 

Of course, it is possible for any man 
any time he desires to ask his paymaster 
not to deduct his savings deposit on any 
particular pay, and the seven times dur- 
ing the year upon which the average 
workman failed to make his savings de- 
posit weuld probably indicate a special 
need or emergency. ‘The encouraging 
and the significant thing, however, is 
the fact that even with this privilege of 
cancelling the deduction arrangement at 
any pay day, the workmen did not yield 
to this temptation, but continued to go 
back and carry through the original sav- 
ings plan nineteen times out of twenty- 
six. 

Another proof of the fact that the 
average workman has the thrift idea in 
mind and really wants to save is indi- 
cated by the length of time needed by 
the bank’s representative to interview 
each individual prospect for the “Save 
at the Shop Plan”. The salesman never 
spends more than two minutes on one 
prospect. Generally one minute suf- 
fices. Sometimes a man is signed up in 
thirty seconds. The men know pretty 
well before they are interviewed as to 
whether they can adopt the plan or 
whether they cannot. They have given 
it some consideration. They are all in- 
terested in savings and all very glad to 
talk about the matter with the bank 
salesman. In fact, it is an extremely 


rare thing for a sa,esman to come across 


a man whi refuses to discuss the propo- 
sition at all. The men in the shop are 
in a receptive mood from the outset. 
It is a common occurrence for many 
of the men in the shop, particularly 
foreigners, to sign up for the “Save at 
the Shop Plan” without the slightest 
bit of urging. “I would like to talk 
with you for a minute about our ‘Save 
at the Shop Plan’”, says the bank's 
representative. “Sure, I take $5 a 
pay’, says the workman, and that is all 
there is to the solicitation. 
The younger, unmarried men, par- 


ticularly, appreciate the fact that under 
this plan the money which they are to 
save is deducted from their pay in ad- 
vance. “If we don’t get it”, they say 
“we won't spend it”. 

This plan is of particular service 
among the men who need it most—the 
men who go to make the great rank and 
file of “common labor’. ‘The better 
educated men and the skilled mechanics 
who have been getting high wages have, 
most of them, already adopted some 
form of savings. It is the ordinary 
laborer who works at so much an hour 
with the shovel, or at the machine, who 
is eager to adopt the “Save at the Shop 
Plan”’. 

This factory saving, however, is by 
no means confined to the men receiving 
the lower rate of pay. Some of the men 
have saved surprising amounts over a 
period of the last two years. One 
workman, in particular, who had never 
been able to save a cent before in his 
life, purchased a few weeks ago $1100 
worth of furniture and paid cash for it. 
Several of the men have already passed 
the $2000 mark. 

If the men in the shop who are using 
this plan continue throughout the next 
ten years to follow it as enthusiastically 
as they have up to the present time, 
their savings are bound to run well into 
the hundreds of thousands. Of course, 
a great deal of this moncy will be spent 
as it is saved—but it will be spent in 
comparatively large amounts—spent for 
some particular object or thing which 
will make life more worth while—a 
washing machine, a victrola, an auto- 
mobile, a home, or some such definite, 
tangible objective. And after all, this 
is one of the purposes of savings. The 
keynote of the entire advertising cam- 
paign used in the “Save at the Shop 
Plan” is “Save to get something’, and 
if these savers do get the real, physical 
objects which they want—the things 
which will make for comfort and happi- 
ness—certainly the “Save at the Shop 
Plan” will have accomplished much. 

At any rate, the statistics gathered 
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by the Union Trust Company, through 
its “Save at the Shop Plan’, would seem 
to indicate that the American workman 
is far from being the thriftless spender 
which he is so often accused of being. 


Considering his average income and the 
cost of living at the present time, the 
workman, where he is given the oppor- 
tunity, is more than keeping up his 
quota of savings deposits. 


Ly 
LB 


TS 


The Exchange Charge of the Collecting 
Bank 
By Robert C. Teare 


IHinois Merchants Trust Company, Chicago 


N all that vast deal of argument and 
followed the 
establishment of ‘‘par collection” of 
Federal Reserve 


been given 


discussion which has 
bank checks under the 
System, little attention has 
to the difference between the exchange 
charge made by the bank upon which 
an item is drawn and the charge made 
by the bank which merely acts as an 
Much 
has been said regarding the charge of 
bank, but 
little concerning that of the bank which, 


intermediate, or collecting agent. 


the paying comparatively 


as a collecting agent, receives an ‘‘out 
of town” item from a customer for im 
mediate credit or cash. It is the pur 
this this 
neglected phase of the matter of ex- 


pose of article to consider 

venture the 
opinion that the charge of the collecting 
bank may well be eliminated, just as the 


change charges, and to 


charge of the paying bank has already 
practically disappeared. 


The very lack of discussion alluded 


to above has probably permitted many 


bankers to be unaware of the fact that 
there is a wide difference of practice in 
our banking centers with regard to the 
“out of 
or transit, items deposited by 


collection of exchange upon 
town”, 
customers. Some banks, for example, 
receive at par only such items as are 
drawn upon a few of the principal bank- 
ing points. Others recognize a certain 


“free area’, all points within which are 
“par points’. In other cities no charges 
are made unless the item be uncollect- 
ible at par through the Federal Re- 
serve System. In still other cases, all 


domestic items are received without 


charge, with no qualification whatever. 
Without entering into a highly technical 
discussion in each case, several illustra 
tions are given below. 

The banks of Chicago, under their 
clearing-hcuse rules, classify as “‘dis- 
eretionary points”, and in usual practice 
as ‘free points”, New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. 
items, a 3 cent handling charge must 
be made, plus interest at 414 per cent. 
for the time during which the item is in 


In the case of all other 


process of collection, according to the 
Federal Reserve availability schedule. 
It is only fair to these banks to add 
that these charges are waived in the 
A some- 
what similar system has prevailed in St 
Louis. 

The banks of New York 


make exchange charges for 


ease of cut-of-town customers. 


City also 
collection 
service, likewise based upon interest at 
An important modifica- 
tion, however, is that provision is made 
for a “free area’, which has been grad- 
ually enlarged until it now comprises 
New England and a large portion of the 
middle Atlantic states. One banker has 


114 per cent. 
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estimated that this permits approxi- 
mately 90 per cent. of all checks to be 
received at par. 

In Boston, for a considerable period, 
‘the banks have extended to their cus- 
tomers the same benefits which they 
themselves have received from the Fed- 
eral Reserve collection system. That 
is, all items collectible at par are re- 
‘ceived at par from customers. In the 
event that the bank must pay an ex- 
change charge, it is passed on to the 
customer depositing the item. 

The final step in the modification of 
the exchange charge is the elimination 
of it entirely, a practice for which the 
banks of Philadelphia are well known. 


THE “ADVANCE OF CREDIT” THEORY 

With these differences of practice in 
mind, we may consider a theory very 
commonly employed in defense of the 
exchange charge of the collecting bank, 
i. e., that the bank “advances credit” in 
receiving checks payable out of town, 
and that the exchange charge reimburses 
the bank for the loss of interest on 
funds so advanced. Frequently, to em- 
phasize this matter of interest, an 
analogy is drawn between the discount- 
ing of a note and the charging of ex- 
change upon a check. 

Yet. as a matter of fact, banks do not 
want to carry to a conclusion the im- 
plications of this argument and _ this 
analogy. In other words, customers are 
not expected to draw against uncollected 
funds, even after paying their exchange, 
although, of course, they expect to use 
as soon as possible the proceeds of dis 
counted notes. They might logically 
feel that the assessment of an exchange 
charge would entitle them to the use of 
the money upon which, according to the 
theory under consideration, they had 
paid “interest”. Few banks, however, 
would be willing to consider themselves 
placed in this position, and, indeed, will 
usually decline to pay drafts against 
uncollected funds. 

In the usual case, of course, there 
will be no draft against uncollected 
“anda and, accordingly, no real advance 





of credit to provide the theoretical jus- 
tification for the exchange charge. This 
is almost invariably true in the case of 
savings deposits. The “advance of 
credit” theory, then, appears to have 
little real weight. Either the bank will 
refuse actually to make the advance, or 
the customer will not ask for it. 


EXCHANGE AND INTEREST ON BALANCES 


Another defense of the collecting 
bank’s exchange charge arises in con- 
nection with interest paid upon cus- 
tomers’ balances. It is contended that 
the exchange charge approximates the 
amount of the interest which the cus- 
tomer will receive upon the uncollected 
portion of his balance. Without going 
into details, it may be noted that the 
exchange is usually computed at a 
higher rate of interest than that em- 
ployed in computing interest upon the 
customer's balance. Accordingly, the 
same amounts are not approximated. 

It must be granted, of course, that a 
bank should not be expected to pay 
interest upon collected funds without 
some compensation or adjustment. 
Under the free collection system, 
whether used partially as in New York 
City or completely as in Philadelphia, 
the payment of interest upon uncol 
lected funds is prevented by “holding 
out interest” or, as frequently ex- 
pressed, by “delaying credit for interest 
purposes” until the funds are available. 
This is easily accomplished by two com 
mon methods. An analysis of the de 
posits, according to availability, may be 
made upon the back of the deposit 
tickets, or special “delay interest’’ slips 
may be prepared daily for the use of the 
interest clerks at the close of the in 
terest period. Computing machines 
permit a large volume of this work to 


be handled easily and accurately. 
EXCHANGE AND GENERAL OVERHEAD 
costs 
A third line of defense, and one 


which probably discloses the real de 
sign of these fees, is that the exchange 
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is an important source of income to a 
bank, and that it may equitably be ap- 
plied to the expense of stationery, 
postage, and the like. Although the 
real value of the exchange fees as a 
matter of income may be questioned, no 
one can deny that these are of some 
help in defraying general overhead 
costs. In like manner, it could equally 
well be maintained that an exchange 
charge upon local clearing-house checks 
would help to meet overhead costs. In 
short, petty fees could be devised for 
every service which the bank performs. 

There are, however, certain services 
which banks have 
means of attracting the public’s busi- 
The safekeeping of idle funds. 
the use of checks, household accounting 
systems, assistance in the preparation 


learned to use as 
ness. 
of the simpler forms of income tax re 


turns, 
been 


and have 


freely 


many other services 

extended to hold 
Many bankers, it is 
believed, are coming to feel that the 


and 
develop business. 


free collection of transit checks is one 
of these services which banks may use 
to gain the good will of the public. 
Expenses may be provided for by the 
maintainance of adequate compensating 
balances, or even by the use of a flat 
service charge per month when minimum 
balances are not maintained. 

FREE 


EXCHANGE AND GOOD WILL 


When we begin to consider this mat 
ter of good will we have touched upon a 
point which is vital in any business, and 
particularly so in the banking field. It 
is in its relation to good will that we 
find the most serious defect in the sys 


tem of exchange charges. A schedule of 


petty fees only tends to intensify, in 
the minds of many, their impression 
that the bank is a cold-blooded, grasp- 
ing, and penny-grabbing institution, It 
is needless to point out that this tends 
to counteract the effect of the expensive 
advertising of the publicity department. 
Carelessness of tellers and bank officers 
in applying the schedule creates friction 
between the banks, and differences of 
practice between adjacent cities does 
turn business, not merely to another 
local bank, but to another city. 

In the event that the customer is ac- 
quainted with the free collection system 
of the Federal Reserve banks, and the 
use of wire transfers through the Gold 
Settlement Fund, he is likely to have his 
confirmed that the exchange 
charge is another method whereby the 


opinion 


banks wring a few more dollars from @ 
helpless public. More of the publicity 
department’s good will propaganda is 
thereby cancelled. This situation is par- 
ticularly evident in the case of a savings 
customer, upon the proceeds of whose 
checks the bank may not begin to pay 
interest for several weeks. 

With respect to the important matter 
of good will, then, the free exchange 
system would seem to have decided ad- 
vantages. It casts aside faulty theories, 
more or less transparent to a critical 
public, relinquishes a minor source of 
income and places the banking business 
upon a more friendly and businesslike 
basis. In view of these considerations 
many bankers have come to favor free 
exchange. It would appear that the 
coming years will probably reveal a 
steady development of sentiment in this 


direction. 
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Receiving and Paying Functions 


Article IV of a Reading Course in Banking 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase Natioval Bank, and instructor in banking, New York and Iludson 
County (New Jersey) Chapters, American Institute of Banking 





I. Receiving functions: 
1. Origin of deposits 
a. Over the window—Receiving 
teller’s Cepartment. 
b. By mail—Mail teller’s de- 
partment. 
ec. By collections. 
(a) City collection depart- 
ment. 
(b) Note teller’s depart- 
ment. 
d. By borrowing—lLoan and 
discount departments 


2. Kinds of deposits 


a. General—repayable on de- 
mand in money, relation be- 
tween bank and depositor 
being that of debtor and 
creditor. 

b. Special—valuables, e.  g., 
bonds, the identical property 
being returnable upon de- 
mand, with relation between 
bank and depositor being 
that of bailor and bailee 


3. Composition of general deposits 
—“cash” items only 
a. Currency. 
b. Checks, sight drafts, money 
orders, ete. 
c. Matured coupons. 





OUTLINE OF ARTICLE IV. 


4. Receiving and mail teller’s work 
a. Receiving and verifying de- 
posits. 
b. Receipting for (or advising 
receipt of) deposits. 
ce. Distributing items by 
(a) Home debits (self 
checks). 
(b) ‘Transits. 
(c) Ciearing-house 
(d) City (Non-clearing- 
house). 
(e) Currency. 
d. Computing exchange charges 
and deferred interest 
e. Checking ana proving 


II. Paying functions: 
1. The paving teller’s work 
a. Paying out cash against 
checks, etc. 
b. Custodianship of “till” or 
counter money. 
(a) Counting, verifying, 
and inspecting. 
(b) Safekeeping 
(c) Furnishing adequate 
supply in appropriate 
denominations 
ec. Certifying checks. 
d. Payroll and petty cash. 
e. Settling clearing-house bal- 
ances. 
f. Proving the day’s work 








T is at the receiving and paying tel- 
lers’ wickets that depositors come 
into most frequent contact with 

their banks. Many persons, it is safe to 
say. scarcely realize that banks are or- 
ganized for any other purpose than to 
receive and to pay out money. Bank 
managements, therefore, should regard 
these crucial contact points as media for 
advertising the other facilities available 
to their depositors. Receiving and pay- 
ing tellers are outposts for “‘selling’”’ the 
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bank interdepartmentally, and it is es- 
sential that these functions be effectively 
developed. But for success, tellers 
should have a broad understanding of 
banking functions and of interdepart- 
mental relations. 

The receiving teller begins each day’s 
work with an empty drawer and a clean 
proof sheet—without any balance car- 
ried over from the preceding day. His 
department retains no part of the bank’s 
assets nor does it keep any permanent 
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It has a complete daily turn- 


records. 
over of transactions, disposing each day 
of all that it receives. 

The most important work of the re- 
ceiving teller is that of taking in de- 


posits. What are tke points to be ob- 
served in this work? They are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Is the deposit intended for the bank in 
question? 

2. Does the name on the pass book agree 
with the deposit slip? (Oftentimes, depos- 
itors have several accounts in addition to 
the regular account, e. g, payroll account, 
dividend account, sinking fund account, etce., 
which it is important not to confuse). 

3. Is the deposit slip correctly dated? If 
not, correct it. 

4. Do the items as listed on the deposit 
slip agree with the items constituting the 
deposit? 

In case the deposit consists of cash only, 
it is immediately, examined for 
counterfeits and raised bills, listed on the 
cash sheet, and verified with the deposit slip 
entry. If the deposit consists of only a few 
checks, they are verified as to amount and 
exumineu for exchange 


counted 


indorsement, and 
charges. 

But, if the many 
checks, it is impractical to examine them at 
the time the deposit is taken in, otherwise 
customers would be compelled to wait in 
line. Instead. the first 
usually examined as to encorsements, and 
amounts are verified with the deposit slip, 
but the final Cetailed proof is made at the 
convenience of the teller (and in large banks 
by the block department). 

At all events, any cash accompanying a 
deposit is immediately counted, examined 
for counterfeits, ete., and verified with the 
deposit slip entry. 

5. The amount of cash with each deposit 
is listed on the teller’s cash sheet. 

6. The footing of the deposit slip, if cor- 
rect, is entered in the pass book. If the de- 
posit has not been verified, the pass book 
entry is subject to revision, in case the de- 
posit slip footing is later found to be in 
error. 


deposit consists of 


and last checks are 


The function of the mail teller’s de- 
partment is to assort, prove, and route 
items to other departments for final dis- 
position, when such deposits have been 
received through the mail. Usually the 
mail teller’s department controls all the 
incoming mail of the bank. Excluding 
mail of personal character, letters taken 
from envelopes are divided into two 


main classifications: (1) letters contain- 
ing deposits, and (2) all other letters. 
It is only with the former that this de- 
partment is ultimately concerned, and 
these are subdivided into the following 
groups: 


1. Direct “cash” letters, i. e., those con- 
taining cash items only, e. g.. checks, money 
orders, and currency, and intended for the 
immediate credit of the remitter. 

2. Indirect “cash” letters, i. e., those con- 
taining cash items intended not for the 
immediate credit of the remitter, but for 
that of another account indicated on the 
deposit ticket. 

3. ‘Transit and collection remittance let- 
ters, i. e., those containing checks or drafts 
in payment of “cash” or “collection” items 
previously forwarded to collection agents 
for collection and credit. 

4. Collection letters, i. e, those containing 
items which are not to be credited to the 
veccount of the remitter until collection has 
been effected 

5. Coupon letters, i. 
matured coupons only. 


e., those containing 


Among large banks, deposits received 
through the mail and over the receiving 
teller’s windows are customarily proved 
This 


is a system of preliminary accounting 


by means of the “block” system. 


designed to save time in proving such 
deposits before the deposit slips are 
posted to the individual ledgers. A 
“block” consists of a number of checks, 
say from one to four hundred, together 
with their relative deposit slips. ‘To 
prove a “block”, first as- 
sorted into the divisions required by the 
conditions within any given bank, e. 


checks are 


g., self-checks, transits, clearing-house 
checks, After this sortation 
been completed, an adding 
total of the checks is secured by di- 


etc. has 


machine 
visions. Another adding machine total 
of the corresponding deposit slip foot 
ings is secured, which, if the “block” 
proves, must equal the total of the 
checks. 

Thus a “block” is an independent 
unit of work. If errors occur, they can 
be discovered comparatively easily, 
since they are confined to a part of the 
work, and it is unnecessary to check 
back all of it. That is to say, it be- 
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comes necessary to re-examine only such 
blocks as contain errors. 

Before deposit slips are routed to the 
ledger clerks for posting, exchange 
charges are computed (if any), and no- 
tations are made to indicate amounts on 
which interest is to be deferred (in case 
of interest-bearing accounts). The pur- 
pose of exchange is to compensate the 
bank for the loss of intcrest on items 
in the process of being collected. Ex- 
cept in rare cases (where the Federal 
Reserve check collection system cannot 
be utilized), interest should not be de- 
ferred on items on which exchange is 
charged. 

For many reasons, the paying teller’s 
responsibility is far more heavy than 
that of the receiving teller. In the 
first place he is custodian of the bank’s 
most important (although not the 
largest) asset—the money stock. He is 
also intrusted with certain disbursing 
functions, principally that of cashing 
checks. In this role, if he has not been 
properly trained, he runs risks of over- 
paying, overcertifying, paying to an 
unidentified person, paying a_ post- 
dated or stale check, paying a check for 
an account having insufficient or no 
funds, or paying a stopped, forged, or 
altered check. 

Perhaps his most exacting duty is 
that of cashing checks. The points he 
must observe in this work are: 


1. To establish the identity of the payee 
beyond doubt, or to secure the indorsement 
of a financially responsible depositor. 

2. To assure himself that the check is not 
post-dated or stale. 

3. That the amount in words and figures 
agree. 

4. That there are no material alterations. 

5. That the signature is not forged and 
that the person signing the check has 
authority. 

6. That no stop-payment has been issued. 

7. That payment is not made in excess of 
the limit fixed by a check-protecting device. 

8. That the drawer has sufficient funds on 
deposit to cover the amount of the check. 

9. That the indorsement, if required, has 
been properly affixed. 

10. That the check has not become invalid 
because of the death of the depositor or 
Jegal attachment of his funds. 


11. Whether the check is subject to ex- 
change charges. 


The paying teller and his assistants 
should be thoroughly conversant with 
the sources of supplies of new money, 
how to redeem worn and mutilated cur- 
rencies, and how to detect counterfeits 
and raised bills. 


READING ASSIGN MENT 


W. H. Kniffins The Practical Work of a 
Bank, Chap. 5, 6, 15. (The receiving, pay- 
ing, and mail teller’s work). 

Langston & Whitney: Banking Practice, 
Chap. 4, 5, 6. (Paying and receiving func- 
tions). 

G. G. Munn: The Paying Teller’s Depart- 
ment. (A complete analysis of the work of 
the paying teller, including the handling of 
money, detection of counterfeits, etc.) 

W. H. Kniffin: ‘The Business Man and His 
Bank, Chap. 5, 9. (Customers’ relations 
with the paying and receiving teller). 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


For those who wish to make a more thor- 
ough study of the subject. 

J. T. Holdsworth: Money and Banking, 
Chap. 13. (Deposits and depositors). 

W. H. Kniffin: The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work, Chap. 11-20, 27, 29. 

L. H. Langston: Practical Bank Opera- 
tion, Chap. 2, 3 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the difference between general 
and special deposits? Give an example of 
each 

2. What is the relation between a bank 
and a general depositor? Between a bank 
and a special depositor? 

3. What is a demand deposit? Time de- 
posit? 

4. What is a certificate of deposit and 
why is it employed? 

5. Of what are general deposits composed? 

6. From what sources do general deposits 
originate? 

7. What is the nature of a pass book in a 
commercial bank? In a savings bank? 

8. What is the work of the receiving tel- 
ler’s department 

9. What points should a receiving teller 
observe in taking in a deposit? 

10. What should a receiving teller do in 
case the amount of a deposit is greater than 
called for by the deposit slip? 

11. Should a receiving teller accept a 
deposit slip containing erasures or altera- 
tions? Why or why not? 

12. Should a receiving teller ever make out 
a deposit slip? 
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13. Name five different kinds of indorse- 
ments, and illustrate an indorsement in 
blank and a special indorsement. 

14. What is the function of the mail tel- 
ler’s department? 

15. What is meant by (a) direct cash let- 
ter, (b) indirect cash letter, (c) transit re- 
mittance letter, and (d) coiiection letter? 

16. Explain the use and purpose of the 
“block” system. 

17. On what items should interest be de- 
ferred from deposit balances? 

18. Should interest be deferred on items 
upon which exchange has been charged? 

19. What is the difference between “cash” 
and “collection” items? 

20. Describe the “unit” system of paying 
and receiving, and enumerate its advantages. 

21. What are the various functions of the 
paying teller? 

22. What points must the paying teller 
observe in cashing a check? 

23. Will a paying teller be legally pro- 
tected if he pays a check that is (a) un- 
dated, (b) post-dated, (c) two years old, 
(d) written in lead pencil, (e) different in 
amount in words and figures, (f) forged, 
(gz) altered in amount, (h) unnumbered, and 
(i) “stopped” ? 
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24. What are the various risks of the pay- 
ing teller? 

25. What is the work of the money de- 
partment? 

26. What are the various sources of sup- 
ply of used money? New money? 

27. Under what conditions is paper money 
with the torn parts missing acceptable at 
full face value? 

28. Where must worn and mutilated na- 
tional bank notes be sent for cancellation 
ind re-issue? 

29. Name eleven kinds of United States 
money 

30. Which of these are legal tender? 

31. How are counterfeit coins best de 


32. How would you detect counterfeit 
hills? 

33. How would you guard against taking 
in raised bills? 

34. What is the difference between 
“thumbing” and “sealing”? 

35. What is a certificd check? What con- 
stitutes certification ? 

36. What bookkeeping is involved when a 
check is certified ? 

37. How is the paying teller’s proof ob- 
tained? 


Figures from Reports to Comptroller 


EPORTS of condition received by 

the Comptroller of the Currency 
from national banks and by the Federal 
Reserve Board from state banks and 
trust company members of the Federal 
Reserve System as of April 3, 1923, 
show that there has been an increase in 
loans and discounts of all member banks 
since December 29, 1922. the date of the 
last previous call, of $492.000.000. and 
of $1.407.000.000 since March 10, 
1922. Holdings of U. S. securities in 
creased only $95,000,000 during the 


period between the last two calls as 


compared with an increase of $1,128, 
000,000 since March 10, 1922. Demand 
deposits went down in both New York 
and Chicago, and increased somewhat 
in reserve city and country banks, the 
substantial decline for New York being 





due largely to the fact that deposits of 
such banks on December 29 were very 
materially inflated because of the larg: 
amount of exchanges for the clearing 
house held on that date. ‘The amount 
of such exchanges held by New York 
banks on December 29 was $1,019,819. 
000 as compared with $614,326,000 on 
April 3, 1923. 

[t is noteworthy that during the vear 
or since March 10. 1922, demand and 
time deposits have increased about $1.- 
500,000,000 each, the increase in de 
mand deposits in the aggregate being 
slightly in excess of the increase in time 
deposits, although in New York City 
the increase in time deposits amounted 
to $259,000,000 and the increase in de- 
mand deposits to only $136,000,000. 








Are Bank Clerks Underpaid? 
By Joseph Cully 


{In view of a recent report that New York hanks are formulating plans for raising the 
salaries of 20.000 bank clerks of that city, the following article assumes a very timely nature. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE prints this article 
without cditer'al Lias pio cr «cn with mgard 
THE LDITOR] 


| HERE seems to be little justifica- 
tion for the small salaries paid 
employees in the large city banks. 

It is certainly not because their work 

is exceptionally easy. Many laymen 

have an idea that work in a bank begins 

at 10 o'clock in the morning and ends 

about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. It is 

quite true that these are banking hours, 

but they certainly are not working 

hours for the bank clerk. One might 

probably find these hcurs for work in 

small country banks, but the work of 

such banks cannot be taken as repre- 

sentative of the general field of banking. 

As a matter of fact, employees of large 

city banks, and it is with these that the 

present article has to do, often work 

until late at night; and, whereas, many 

workers in other lines receive overtime 

) and “time and a half” for their extra 
work, the bank employee in the majority 

of cases receives only supper money, so 

called because it is only enough to pay 

for a supper, and this he gets regardless 

of whether he works until 7 o'clock 

(before which time he gets nothing) or 





ts until midnight. There is nothing which 
f will dishearten a man more than to be 


compelled to do a considerable amount 
of night-work, especially when it is 
largely gratuitous service on his part. 

It is conceded that the bank em 
ployee has many advantages over the 
workers in other lines, such, for in- 
stance, as being paid for holidays, vaca 
tions, and illness. But even all this does 
not offset the amount over and above 
the average bank employee’s salary 
which many other workers, such as the 
mechanical workers, receive; and as far 
as being paid for time off on account of 
illness, it must be remembered that even 
the mechanic receives his sick benefits 
from the unions. 

It might be argued that the bank 
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purely as a matter of general interest, and 
to the cpinicrs ect forth by the author 


employee cannot be compared with the 
skilled mechanic, but in answer to this 
it can be said that by bank employee 
is meant all that the word implies, and 
not merely one who can operate a Bur- 
roughs adding machine, for such a one 
is not a full-fledged bank clerk but only 
an adding machine operator. Everyone 
who is at all familiar with banking will 
agree that to work in a bank one must be 
able to do more than simply operate an 
adding machine. As a matter of fact, 
the man who adopts this profession as 
his life work must needs have consider- 
able brains, more by far than the 
mechanic. ‘The latter, by concentrating 
all his energy and ability along a single 
line. can achieve notable success, where- 
as the banker must not only be master 
of his own work, but must also have a 
knowledge and insight into the basic 
principles underlying all phases of 
business. All banks, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are organized with the idea of 
diversifying their operations broadly so 
that they touch upon numerous and 
varied lines of business. ‘To obtain the 
knowledge thus required of bank em- 
ployees to carry on this varied business 
involves a considerable amount of study 
and hard work on their part. 

The banks, themselves, may say 
here that by the large turnover of bank 
employees each year it is evident that 
comparatively few enter banking with 
the intention of making it their life 
work. But right here is the crux of the 
situation. 
given more incentive in the way of rea- 
sonably larger salaries, commensurate 
with their work and ability always, 
there would not be such a large turn- 
over, and banking, as a vocation, would 
attract more brainy and intelligent men 
to it. 

The standard of intelligence in the 
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rank and file of banking is gradually 
being lowered, in spite of the splendid 
work being done by the American In- 
stitute of Banking along cducational 
lines. And the reason for this is 
obvious: if men can sell their ability for 
more in some business other than bank 
ing, common sense alone will prompt 
them to follow that other vocation where 
the returns are greater, even though the 
prestige be less. This is only human 
nature and one cannot get away from it. 

Do bank employees receive small sal- 
aries because the earnings of banking 
are smaller than those of other kinds of 
businesses? The answer is best given 
by a counter-question: In what other 
kind of business are the earnings (and 
profits) greater and more stable than 
in banking ? It is an undisputed claim, 
which can be verified by taking into 
consideration the rates of interest paid 
on bank stocks, that banks are among 
those institutions whose carnings are the 
highest. But how are these high carn 
ings made possible; what are the con 
tributing factors? 

While 
which a bank is cnabled to derive large 
profits are furnished chiefly by the 
stockholders and depositors, yet it must 
not be forgotten that the employees are 
also largely instrumental in this con 
nection, and if they are, therefore, in 
strumental in this creating 
profits for the bank and its stockholders, 
and to a lesser degree depositors, is it 
not only just that they receive what 
might be called an appreciative salary 
for their efforts? 

In a small number of banks the em- 
ployees are given an opportunity to 
share in the through  stock- 
ownership on the partial payment plan. 
Whatever may be the merits or faults of 
this arrangement we will not discuss, 
but it may be said here that what the 
average man wants more than anything 
else is a salary which will at least per- 
mit him to live in a manner becoming his 
position first, and then be able to buy 
stock on the partial payment plan if 
he has a surplus. 


it is true that the means by 


work of 


profits 


Some point out that working in a 
bank is an honorable vocation on account 
of the requirements. Aside from the 
hard work and mean of such 
work, this may be true to a certain ex- 
tent. However, the Jaws of human 
nature cannot be disregarded and men 
will go where the returns are greater, 
not where position itself is the most im- 
portant. life is every- 
thing” when it is a satisfactory means 
of a livelihood, but not otherwise. The 
former Postmaster General 


hours 


“Position in 


case of a 
who gave up a coveted position with the 
Government of the United States for 
one that was not so exalted, but more 
remuncrative, is a good illustration of 
the force of this principle. A bank 
employee may receive the respect and 
esteem of his fellow men, but if he is 
an honorable person he will receive this 
whether he is a bank employee or other- 
wise, and as far as he, himself, is con 
cerned, what he wants to receive is 
something more tangible for his efforts 
in the way of dollars and cents. 

To sum up it can be said that a bank, 
being an institution with a specific serv- 
ice to render in our economic structure, 
must, on account of its importance, have 
intelligent people in its employ. In- 
telligent people do not just grow that 
way, but become so only through pains- 
taking effort on their part. They have 
not a commodity, but a service, to sell, 
and as a bank will strive to obtain the 
highest returns possible on its invest- 
ments and service, so also the individual 
will reach out for the highest returns 
for that which he has to offer. It there- 
fore follows, that unless banks are will- 
ing to compete with other lines of busi- 
ness in the matter of salaries there will 
be, in time, a lowering of the standard 
of service which a bank renders due to a 
personnel with a lesser degree of intel 
ligence as a result of the infallible law 
of human nature which decrees that a 
man will sell for the highest possible 
price whatever he has to offer, whether 
in the banking or commercial fields; and 
banks by no means pay the highest 
prices for the services of men. 
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Iederal Reserve System Tendencies 
By Craig B. Hazelwood 


Vice-president Union Trust Company, Chicago, and chairman State Legislative Council, 
American Bankers Association 


{The following article is taken from an 


Reserve City Bankers Association, French Lick, 


address delivered by Mr. Hazelwood before the 


Ind., May 29 At this mecting Mr. Hazelwood 


was elected president of the Reserve City Bankers Association THE EDITOR.) 


ITH a view to setting forth sug- 

gestive ideas for discussion, I 

should like to review with you 
known results of the operation of the 
Federal Reserve System thus far, to set 
forth certain ideas with respect to sug- 
gested changes and then to attempt to 
make clear some of the misconception 
regarding the administration of the Act 
which appears to exist even in the minds 
of not a few bankers themselves. I 
shall be pleased if anything I may say 
will bring about a free expression from 
the floor. 

The primary purposes of the Federal 
Reserve System are generally accepted 
as five in number, fcur of which I will 
deal with very briefly. These are: 

1. The establishment of a scientific 
currency system. 

2. Mobilization of bank reserves. 

3. Provisions for a satisfactory de- 
pository and fiscal agency for the Fed 
eral Government. 

t. Improvement of facilities for 
financing foreign trade. 

5. Mobilization and direction of bank 
credit. 


The hope and expectation of those 
who framed the Federal Reserve Act 
that the machinery set up for the 
origination, distribution and automatic 
retirement of currency issues, 40 per 
cent. gold secured, should be en- 
tirely responsive to the needs of trade 
and the varying conditions of business. 
have been wonderfully well realized. 
‘The confidence displayed by the public 
in this currency, and the ease with 
which its use has met the conditions 
imposed upon it, can be most quickly 
realized when it is stated that never 
before in the history of the country did 
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we have a credit panic anywhere near 
the magnitude of that of 1919 and 1920 
without, at the same time, suffering a 
currency panic. 

In one particular we did not carry 
out the the original purposes of the Act. 
It is clearly the intention, as stated in 
the Act itself, that surplus profits of 
the Federal Reserve Banks should be 
used to supplement the gold reserve 
held against outstanding United States 
Treasury Notes and greenbacks. An 
increase in this reserve of slightly less 
than $200,000,000 would cause all out- 
standing greenbacks to be transformed 
into gold secured notes. None of the 
$117,000,000 of profits of the Federal 
Reserve System has been used so far 
for this purchase but all has been ap- 
plied to our war debt. In the main, 
however, the Federal Reserve note is- 
sues inaugurated in 1914 gave us what 
we had not had in this country for 
exactly 100 years; that is to say, an 
automatic elastic currency system. 

As to the second primary purpose in 
the establishment of the System, mobil- 
ization of bank reserves, a result quite 
generally satisfactory has been secured 
yet it is frankly true that matters have 
not worked out entirely as the framers 
of the Act conceived they would. A 
large part of the bank reserves of the 
country have been concentrated in the 
hands of the Federal Reserve Banks 
and this fund of deposits furnishes the 
basis, very largely. for the lending 
power to member banks. 

Many. however, expected that fol 
lowing the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Act the practice of banks keep 
ing money in the large centers would 
be entirely discontinued. These ex- 
pectations have not been realized and 
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the deposits of banks with city corres- 
pondents are larger now than ever be- 
fore. Again, support for the enact- 
ment of the System was received from 
some members of Congress who thought 
they saw an end to what they pleased 
Wall Street 
To these gentlemen the 


to call domination of the 
money market. 
working out of the 


Fortunately the sys 


matter has been a 
disappointment. 
tem for employment of funds on sharp 
listed in Wall 


Street has been preserved and is being 


call against securities 


employed more scientifically and gen 
erally than ever before. 


THE PAR COLLECTION SYSTEM 


A supplementary provision for the 


mobilization of bank funds was intro 
duced into the Act at the last moment in 
the shape of the par collection system. 
There can be no question but that we, 
as ex-transit men, know it to be true 
that the 


speeded turnover of bank checks, has 


par collection system has 


cut down conversion time. and made 


available as loanable funds a very con 
Right 


here, however. I desire to inject a com 


siderable additional amount. 
consider to be one of 


led 


ment on what I 


the small blunders committed by 


eral Reserve Banks in the administra 
tion of the Act. I refer to the forcing 
methods that were used at one time, 


and now happily are very generally dis 
continued, to compel non-member banks 
to either enter into a contract to remit 
at par for items forwarded to them by 
I ede ral 


inconve nience 


the various Reserve Banks or 
to suffer the 


rassment of taking care of their items 


and embar 


through unusual and irregular channels. 
Unless by order of Government or court. 
every business association sheuld have 
the privilege of voluntary election re 
garding any reciprocal business rela 
It is my belief that the re 


engendered by this bureau 


tionship. 
sentment 
¢ratic method of handling this question 


has very seriously impaired the good 


will and support of the country bank 


element toward the Federal Reserve 


System. 





The third of the Act, to 
provide a satisfactory depository and 
fiscal agency for the Federal Govern- 
ment, has been well fulfilled. There can 
be no question but that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks have given better service to 
and banks alike than the 


purpose 


Government 
antiquated sub-treasury system ever did. 
It is, without doubt, true that the former 
Secretaries of the Treasury were able 
to save many a local situation through 
the quick transfer of funds to various 
local sub-treasuries, but it is also true 
that the power thus arbitrarily placed 
was potentially a source of danger and 
The function of the Federal 
Reserve System as a fiscal agency for 


misuse. 


the Government was splendidly used 
during the period of flotation of Gov- 
We hope the time 
again when this fune 


ernment war loans. 


will never come 
tion will be so liberally required as at 
that time. 

Concerning the function of assisting 
in the financing of foreign trade much 
could be said. I may only say that | 
Federal 
might very well codify and simplify, 
and at the 


believe the Reserve Board 
same time make more scien 
tific and exacting, the requirements in 
relation to the handling of collateral 
against member banks’ acce ptances for 
the financing of foreign trade. 

The problems of how best to use the 
facilities of the Federal Reserve Svstem 
so as to control the volume of credit 
through the manipulation of the redis 
count rate and the regulation of bank 
borrowing as well as open market trans 
actions are, undoubtedly, among the 
that 


operation of the 


most discussed have come up 
through the 
It has 


servers that in some respects the Sys 


Sy stem. 


become apparent to most ob 
tem has not functioned as scientifically 


Many 


theories have been advanced by bankers 


as it should have in this respect. 


and economists for changes the better 
to enable the System to effect a more 
complete control of the money market, 
so that the adjustment between redis- 
count rate and business activity might 


be made in anticipation of a business 
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activity that needs restraint or of an 
inactivity that needs stimulation. 


DETERMINATION OF REDISCOUNT RATES 


There are very many who find fault 
with the manner in which the rediscount 
rates have been determined thus far. 
The establishment and maintenance of 
an arbitrary rate for carrying Govern- 
ment securities during the war financing 
period, which was far below the market 
rates at the time, has been freely crit- 
icised. As a matter of fact these special 
rates on notes secured by Governments 
were but consistent with the extra- 
ordinary low rates of interest which 
the Government exacted on patriotic 
grounds from the owners of war time 
securities. The cuestion of policy, 
therefore, in relation to the rediscount 
rates resolved itself into the question of 
whether the Government was justified 
in putting out its securities at so low 
an interest basis. Many of you, I am 
sure, will agree both that it was not 
justified and that the policy of our 
neighbor republic, the Dominion of 
Canada, in paying the market rate was 
better taken with the result that their 
securities receded very little from par. 
No one can estimate the losses incurred 
by small investors who disposed of their 
holdings of Governments at prices of 
§2 to 90. 

Further criticism directed at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board was that it was very 
dilatory in raising the rediscount rates 
in 1918 and 1919 in order to signalize 
and check the inflation which was evi- 
dently upon us. Even today there are 
many who hold that the rediscount rate 
should have been actually raised at the 
beginning of this year to scund the 
warning that business was moving too 
fast and that there was danger of an 
other period of inflation. Whatever de- 
gree of justice there may be in these 
criticisms, it appears certain that the 
Federal Reserve policy with respect to 
its rediscount rates lacks definiteness. 

The uncertainty with respect to what 
the Federal Reserve System may do 
with reference to interest rates is much 


more harmful and unsettling to business 
than any clean-cut action might be. One 
difficulty seems to be clearly evident; 
namely, that thus far the Federal Re- 
serve Board has not fixed upon any com- 
mon denominator upon which its redis- 
count rate is based. The policy has ap- 
peared to be a hesitant and unsettled 
one and no possible clew has been given 
which would indicate to the bankers of 
the country what action might reason- 
ably be expected under any given set of 
conditions. It seems to me highly im- 
portant that the Federal Reserve Board 
determine on a policy which will enable 
the several Federal Reserve Banks to 
fix their rediscount rates in accordance 
with the sum of certain local factors, 
together with the position of the market 
rate on some one class of paper the 
country over, 

It has been suggested and strongly 
urged, particularly by bankers of na- 
tional repute in the East, that the gen- 
eral factor for fixing rediscount rates be 
the rate at which bankers’ acceptances 
are bought and sold. ‘This plan draws 
value from the fact that bank accept- 
ances have an open market and are 
purchased with surplus funds. The 
practical difficulty is, however, that the 
volume of bankers’ bills is not yet large 
enough to fix a rate which represents a 
true index of conditions the country 
over. Another suggestion has been that 
the rediscount rate should be governed 
by the ordinary over-the-counter rate 
of commercial banks. The difficulty 
with this idea is that over-the-counter 
rates vary considerably in different 
parts of the country, and even in dif- 
ferent cities in the same Federal Re- 
serve district, and it would probably be 
difficult to arrive at a common standard 
which would be mutually satisfactory. 

The third suggestion, which seems to 
me to be the most logical, is that the 
Federal Reserve rediscount rate should 
be based upon, or perhaps equal to, the 
best prevailing rate on high grade com- 
mercial paper commanding a ready 
market. : 

The advantage of this plan, as I 
can see the matter, is that the commer 
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cial paper rate most closely represents, 
generally speaking, the results of the 
action of the law of supply and demand. 

Referring to the old economic law 
that in a free market prices are de- 
termined by the marginal buyer or 
seller, it would appear that the com- 
mercial paper rate represents more than 
anything else a universal rate at which 
the marginal borrower is willing to 
come on the market for his requirements 
and at which the marginal purchasing 
bank is willing to make use of a certain 
part of its surplus funds. 

Under these circumstances is not the 
commercial paper rate as true an index 
of the condition of the money market of 
the country as anything we have? No 
such standard is used abroad, but, by 
the same token, no other count?y uses 
single name commercial paper as we do 
to obtain funds in the open market. 

I do not mean to imply that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board or the several Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks should change their 
rediscount rate at every change in the 
which commercial 


rate at paper is 


placed on the open market. Further, as 


stated, there are local factors in each 


district which must be taken into con 
sideration. It is also entirely con- 
ceivable that the curve of the rate of 


commercial paper will go off the chart 
at either end. However, it scems to me 
that a general statement of policy by 
the Federal Reserve Board that the 
commercial paper rate is in their 
opinion as fair an approximation of the 
going rate as is available would tend to 
settle a great part of the uncertainties 
which have existed with respect to what 
the Federal Reserve Banks might pos- 
sibly do. 

As to whether the rediscount rate of 
the Federal 
higher or lower than the current or 
going rate for money has been very 
freely discussed and the consensus of 
opinion seems to be that the Federal Re- 
serve rate should not be substantially 
lower than the current market, as other- 
wise an inducement is present to redis- 
count for a profit. 

There are many who advocate going 


Reserve Banks should be 


to the other extreme and making the 
rediscount rate higher than the market 
rate on the theory that rediscounting 
would involve a_ restraining cost or 
penalty. 

The practical difficulty with this plan 
is that in the event that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks were to attempt to charge 
member banks more for rediscounting 
than the market rate, these same mem- 
ber banks would expect, and would have 
a right, to receive as a matter of course 
the actual market rate from their cor- 
respondent banks, thus diverting bor- 
rowings from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to the banks. ‘This 
would be a rather awkward situation 
and would mean that city banks in turn 
would only redisconnt when and if their 
own funds were exhausted. That would 
throw the whole scheme of things out of 
alignment. 


commercial 


I do not recall seeing very many ar 
guments in favor of a rediscount rate 
that is neither substantially above nor 
substantially below the market. Really, 
from all angles, is not such a rate the 
logical to strive toward? Would 
it not tend to produce a most natural 
result and cause banks to seck the Fed 
eral Reserve only for the purpose of 
refunding withcut 


rate 


profit or without 

penalty loans they have made to their 

customers? 
REGULATION OF 


VOLUME OF CREDIT 


In considering the genera] problem of 
the control of the regulation of the 
volume of credit used, and the question 
of how much this control amounts to, is 
it possible that the Federal Reserve 
Banks are credited with power over the 
economic condition of the country 
which, in fact, they do not possess? T 
believe that over-emphasis has been 
placed on their possible role in this re 
spect. 

It is assuredly true that expansion 
of Federal Reserve currency is the re- 
sult and not the cause of credit infla- 
tion. To prove this we have only to 
refer to our experience in 1920. United 
States retail prices based on the Federal 
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Reserve price index of June and July 
of 1920 reached a high of 215. The 
high point of Federal Reserve issues 
was reached the last week of October 
and the first week of November, or 
sixty days later than the peak retail 
prices. Since that time Federal Re- 
serve issues have steadily declined. It 
is also obviously true that the expansion 
of bank loans was not of Federal Re- 
serve making. I wonder if we may not 
honestly admit to ourselves that many 
of us were guilty of that same inclina- 
tion to over-expansion which we found 
in the records of our commercial cus- 
tomers who felt that the very substan- 
tial growth of their businesses was due, 
without doubt, to some special ability 
which they possessed as against their 
competitors. I wonder if we did our 
full duty in curbing the evidences of 
inflation and too rapid increase of com- 
mitments before proper assimilation. 
The banks in the agricultural dis- 
tricts had themselves to blame for the 
extended condition in which they found 
themselves after the year 1918 when 
crops brcught enormous surplus funds 
to them. An increase in deposits is an 
increase in liabilities. Banks more often 
get into a strained condition through a 
sudden reduction in deposit liabilities 
than from an increase in loan demand. 
The business public does business 
with the commercial banks direct and 
not with the Federal Reserve Banks. 
[t is within the power of every com- 
mercial bank to regulate the character 
and volume of its own loans. With the 
exception that a strong urge was placed 
upon them to absorb loans to assist 
Government financing during the war 
period, there has been no outside di- 
rection of their course in this respect. 
If bankers extended loans to finance the 
purchase of additional land, for the 
carrying of speculative securities, to 
finance the purchase of additional build- 
ings or equipment, or to enable manu- 
facturing or jobbing customers to book 
forward commitments in unusual vol- 


ume; and if this was done on their own 
initiative and if the results were un- 
fortunate in some cases; no fault should 


be laid at the door of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

The control of the situation is fun- 
damentally in the hands of our com- 
mercial banks and the influence of the 
Federal Reserve System is only effective 
when heed is given to the warning im- 
plied by a sharp rise in the rediscount 
rate. As a matter of fact, a rise of 
one-half of 1 per cent. in the rediscount 
rate does not prevent banks from bor- 
rowing if the need be great. Further- 
more, an increase in the rate can 
obviously control, if at all, only such 
banks as pay them. Non-member banks 
and non-borrowing member banks are 
obviously not effected in a direct way. 
Furthermore, in the agricultural dis- 
tricts any ordinary rediscount rate 
would hot represent a penalty in view 
of the considerably higher rates which 
prevail for customer loans. It is the 
commercial bank rate, and not the re- 
discount rate, that the public pays. 

Over the war period and the years 
following, the Federal Reserve System 
has tried many experiments involving 
regulation of the rediscount require- 
ments for paper. Most of these ex- 
periments have admittedly been fail- 
ures. For example, it was undoubtedly 
unwise to attempt the exclusion of cer- 
tain classes of paper, as for example 
that representing the purchase of auto- 
mobiles, through the practice of impos- 
ing discriminatory discount rates. 

It has been said that the return of 
4,000,000 United States soldiers from 
the great war presented a political prob- 
lem which had a strong influence on the 
decisions of the Federal Reserve Board. 
From the Administration’s standpoint it 
was necessary that these soldiers find 
employment. It has been stated that 
the Government deliberately encouraged 
over-production and expansion to give 
that employment; and that the Federal 
Reserve Board, greatly moved by this 
consideration, at the instance of the Ad- 
ministration did not as soon as might 
have been apply the brakes by means of 
an increase in the Federal Reserve rate. 
Whatever degree of fact there may be 
in this statement; whatever criticism 
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there may be due the Federal Reserve 
Board for not having put on the brakes 
soon enough; and however true it may 
be that the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System not only released 
considerable bank reserves for trans- 
formation into bank loans, but also par- 
tially removed the fear of the 
of over-expansion as a result of a feel- 
ing that the 
Federal Reserve System was there to 
fall back on; it still must be said, in 
all fairness, that neither the System, 


results 


reserve power of the 


nor the Board, nor the individual banks 
were actually responsible for the in- 
flated condition in which the nation, and 
for that matter the entire world, found 
itself. 
THE 


The of defiation, 
was one in which the Federal 
System was more intimately concerned. 


PROCESS OF DEFLATION 


process however, 


Reserve 


When the business public woke up to 
the necessity of taking the water out of 
prices, the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Banks took an 
active hand; and their efforts were con 


teserve 
scienticus, at least, and, for the most 
part, intelligent and sympathetic. Blun 
ders doubt ; 
some of them errors of judgment per 
Federal 


Bank sent out a general notice to all 


were committed without 


haps, as when one teserve 
borrowing banks in a certain state that 
their entire debt must be liquidated on 
or before a date. This 
obviously impossible and obvicusly il 
logical. The final handling of that case 
was, however, much more 


certain was 


scientific and 
the result was an orderly liquidation 
from a high peak of about two and one 
half times the line of 
borrowing of the banks in that state. to 
a present volume of rediscounts within 

and 10 per cent. of the 
The unfortunate part of the 
affair was that a recuest on the part of 


so-called basic 


5 per cent. 


maximum. 


the Federal Reserve Banks for liquida 
tion, or any disinclination to loan any 
reasonable 
amount, presented an opportunity to lay 
for the situation on the 
Federal Reserve System. 


individual bank beyond a 


blame whole 


This is particularly true in the 
sections, and while the 
actual statistics of the Federal Reserve 
Banks show that 


agricultural 


basic lines of credit 
and even eligibility requirements were 
forgotten in many cases to prevent 
banks going out of business, yet the 
feeling was prevalent that the country 
banks were not getting their full shar« 
of Federal Reserve coéperation. Dema- 
gogues in and out of Congress have been 
cuick to take up the ery against what 
they have styled, “Federal Reserve tyr 
anny and compulsion”. 

The of the matter were, and 
they can be easily demonstrated by a 
review of the figures, that the Federal) 
Reserve System not only went to the 


facts 


limit of its lending capacity, but also 
that by far the larger amount, in pro 
portion, of its lending power was used 
in agricultural districts. 

Great stress was placed by the 
Federal Act 
on the importance of restricting the 
assets of the Federal 


framers of the Reserve 


teserve Banks to 
self-liquidating commercial paper. As 
bankers we realize the importance of 
this provision, and as stockholders of 
the Svstem we may well congratulat 
ourselves that but a very small part of 
the recent legislation for assisting the 
farmer in withholding his products from 
market for better prices was fastened 
Federal Per 
haps the machinery of the so-called in 
termediate may 
well, but there will always exist, I 
think, a suspicion in the mind of the 
educated public that legislation fostered 


on the Reserve System. 


credit bank work out 


by special interests end designed to 
serve those same interests is likely to 
have inherent weaknesses and not to be 
100 per cent. good for the nation as a 
whole. Although the framers of the 
Act stressed the self 


liquidating paper, they at the same time 


principle of 


element of investment 
banking into the System by the inclu 
sion of Gov 
ernments are, of course, the highest 
form of security, but they do not, in 
any sense, have a self-liquidating char 
acter. Government securities of twenty 


introduced the 


Government securities. 
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year maturity are not the ideal basis 
for Government currency which is ex- 
pected to be absolutely responsive to 
seasonal trade demands. It is a ques- 
tion whether, with the war over, and the 
needs of the Treasury Department be- 
ing more and more easily taken care of, 
we might not begin to consider the ad- 
visability of amending the Act to the 
end that Governments are free to cir- 
culate in the natural markets, but out- 
side of the Federal Reserve System. 
The bankers of the country should be 
proud of that great member of their 
fraternity, Secretary Andrew Mellon, 
who has performed miracles with his 
department and has always stood cut 
against political domination in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and against allow- 
ing politics to sway the administration 
in fastening upon the country huge 
commitments for which no appropria- 
tion had been made. Secretary Mellon 
is a living demonstration of how far a 
man of real ability, real courage and 
iron will can go even in Washington. 


POLITICS AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


I desire to speak on one more matter 
which must command our most thought- 
ful consideration. It is that of the 
danger of political interference in the 
organization and administration of the 
Federal Reserve System. There is grave 
danger that unless certain changes are 
made with referenee to the manner in 
which the personnel of the Federal Re- 
serve Board is chosen, we will be 
deprived of the leadership of men most 
competent by experience, knowledge 
and conservatism to serve. Already we 
all know that in very many cases the 
men who really have ability in the bank- 
ing and business world have refused 
appointments to the Board for reasons 
which are not hard to find. The small 
salary will not be an insurmountable 


obstacle to successful men who have 
attained a competence. The three year 
enforced vacation from the banking 
business following service on the Board 
is a serious obstacle. It should be pos- 
sible, and it is possible, to secure men 


for the Federal Reserve Board whose 
sense of the responsibility of a con- 
fidential relationship is keen enough to 
make that provision unnecessary. Fur- 
thermore, the uncertainties of office 
tenure, based on the ever present pos- 
sibilities of a change in political admin- 
istration is not attractive to men in 
private life. What might be called the 
turnover of the Federal Reserve Board 
has already been much too rapid for the 
good of the System. You might be in- 
terested to know that in the place left 
vacant on the Board by Mr. Mitchell 
there have been three predecessors, or 
four in all, with an average service of 
two years. There have been three rep- 
resentatives from the New York district 
with an average term under three years. 
There have been four occupants of the 
ex-officio chair of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and two in the seat of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Mr. 
Crissinger is the fourth Governor. There 
have been four Counsels of the Board 
and four secretaries. Only two mem- 
bers of the Board have served continu- 
cusly from the first, though the term of 
office is supposed to be for ten years. 
The term of two members expired and 
the President in each case failed to 
make known his plans as to reappoint- 
ment until the terms had actually ex- 
pired. 

There is practically a unanimous 
opinion among national banks that the 
functions of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency should be consolidated with those 
of the Federal Reserve Board, thus 
giving them one examination and re- 
porting agency instead of two. There 
have been men proposed for member- 
ship on the I'ederal Reserve Board of 
whose real qualifications there could be 
a reasonable doubt. Special interests 
have put forward special candidates. A 
recent candidate for Comptroller of the 
Currency had a political lobby which, 
for energy and use of every possible 
influence, has perhaps never been sur- 
passed and but for the courageous stand 
taken by the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan in telling the truth regarding the 
candidate’s record as a banker and as a 
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borrower, the narrow majority by which 
the confirmation of his appointment was 
defeated might easily have been wiped 
out. The Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board should not be appointed by 
the President of the United States. The 
Board itself should elect him from its 
own membership. Service on the Board 
should be made of the same high stand- 
ing, and perhaps have the same life 
term, that it has in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 
effort must be exerted to preserve the 
Iederal Reserve System from political 
alliance and to keep its powerful in- 
fluence entirely devoted to the building 
up of the greatest banking system in the 


Every possible 


world. 

The history of the First and Second 
United States Banks is dim to us after 
100 years, but I ask you to note that 
the First Bank in the United States was 
established in 1791 and failed to obtain 
a renewal of its charter in 1811, the op 
ponents charging that the bank was a 
‘money trust’ controlled by foreigners, 
a tool in the hands of the Federalists, 
and that the act chartering the bank 
was unconstitutional. 

Note the use of the words, “money 
trust”. We have the idea that this is 
a modern term. ‘The suspicions which 


animate the demagogue today have not 
changed in a century. Further, I call 
your attention to the fact that the Sec- 
ond Bank of the United States was 
chartered in 1816 and failed to obtain 
a renewal of its charter in 1831, the 
reasons as given by a noted authority 
being a wide-spread belief that the bank 
was unconstitutional, the hostility of the 
opposition of the state 
banks, the rise of democracy, and the 
envy and hatred which the poor always 
feel toward the rich. 


states, the 


Soth banks functioned well and ac 
complished much for the country dur 
The downfall of both 
was caused simply and solely by at 
tempts to place the determination of 


ing crucial times. 


banking policies in the hands of political] 
euthorities. 

The delicate handling of currency 
and credit to the high end that best in- 
terests of all may be served with special 
privilege to none cannot be left to others 
than those who are competent through 
The 


danger of politics in the Federal Re 


proven judgment and experience. 


serve System is a real one; upon us, as 
bankers, is placed the grave responsi- 
bility of forever keeping the great Sys 
tem clean. 


American Bankers’ League 


HE formation of the American 

Barkers’ League, with national head 
quarters in Washington, was recently 
anncunced in the New York Journal of 
Commerce as having been completed. 
According to a statement reported to 
have been issued by J. A. Arnold, who 
is secretary of the Southern Tariff As 
sociation, 9000 
every state in the Union, have joined 


banks. 


the league as charter members. 

Charles B. Claiborne, president of the 
Whitney Central National Bank of New 
Orleans, was chosen as chairman of the 


organization committee, it was stated. 


and will head the movement to enlist a 


representing 


larger number of banks in the league. 
National, state and private banks are all 
included in the new organization, it was 
stated. 

The league was formed with the pur 
pose, as announced by its declaration, of 
providing a medium for the bankers of 
the nation to express their views col 
lectively on the economic problems of 
government, especially on the tariff, 
At the out 
set the league, as one of its first ac 


taxation and fiscal policies. 


tivities, will oppose a general revision 
of the tariff laws by the United States 
Tariff Commission. 








The Banker and the Business Cycle 
By Gordon Wilson 


Comptroller The National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 


N the course of its consideration of 
the Report on Business Cycles and 
Unemployment, by a Committee of 

the President’s Conference on Unem- 
ployment, the Society of Industrial 
Engineers has asked me to submit an 
answer to the questions specifically re- 
ferred to bankers in the conclusion of 
the report. These questions are as fol- 
lows: - 


To what extent can the business cycle be 
affected or its consequences averted by 
bankers? How far is the possibility of 
action by bankers dependent upon a change 
in laws, and how far it is dependent upon 
the individual action of bankers upon the 
basis of a sound interpretation of statistics? 


The business cycle cannot be directly 
affected by bankers, any more than it 
ran be influenced effectively by any 
single group in the business or labor 
world, because the big determining fac- 
tors in the movement of business cycles 
are entirely psychological. The curve 
of the business cycle is essentially a 
graph of human hopes, spurred on by 
human selfishness and human greed, 
with a downward reaction reflecting a 
compound of human fears. 

Bankers can do no more than co- 
dperate in the flattening of the curve 
of the business cycle. They can in- 
fluence and restrain the unhealthy 
expansion of business to a certain ex- 
tent by counsel and exhortation, but 
they can no more prevent it than cloth- 
ing dealers could prevent the practice of 
wearing clothes by the simple process of 
shutting up their shops. The banker is 
essentially a credit merchant and a 
dealer in capital. He gathers it, or- 
ganizes it and places it at the disposal 
of those who require it, and who are 
able to pay the market price in terms of 
yield and security. He does not create 
capital and he has no monopoly of it. 
Being merchants, the bankers must meet 
the demands of their customers or go 
cut of business. 


3s 


In addition to being merchants, the 
bankers are trustees who are entrusted, 
not only with the capital of their stock- 
holders, but with the capital of nearly 
every man, woman and child in the 
country. They have certain expenses 
and obligations that must be met, which 
means that they must make a profit from 
their operations if this capital is not to 
be impaired, dissipated or paralyzed. 
Therefore, the banker must continue to 
do business in times of inflation, just 
as he must in times of deflation, or in 
whatever we might call normal times, 
and to do business, he must satisfy his 
customers, that is to say, the borrowers, 
insofar as such satisfaction can be given 
on anything like reasonable terms. 

If the bankers were to try to force 
business into channels of their own de- 
sign, we would shortly have the spec- 
tacle of the bankers going out of busi 
ness, and of capital going from those 
who have it to those who need _ it, 
through other channels—channels de- 
void of all the checks and safeguards 
that the bankers have been able to de- 
sign. It does not take a long memory at 
this moment to recall what happened 
when the largest and most powerful 
banking organization in this country, 
the Federal Reserve System, was sus 
pected of having tried, by the applica- 
tion of arbitrary pressure, to restrain 
speculation in cotton. Attacks were 
directed against it which would have 
wrecked a privately owned institution. 

In order to understand the mechanism 
of a period of business inflation, let us 
examine a working model. The world 
is full of them. You can see one on 
every street corner, on every elevated 
platform and at every suburban station 
every afternoon in the week. An ele- 
vated train pulls into the station when 
people are going home from work, and 
immediately there is a mad rush to get 
aboard. The people don’t rush for the 
purpose of getting a seat, because they 
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can see that the seats are already oc- 
cupied, and one piece of standing room 
is no worse than another. They don’t 
rush because that particular train is the 
last train that they can catch; in fact, 
there will be another train along in a 
minute or two that would serve them 
just as well. and would get them home 
just about as quickly. Nevertheless, 
men and women crowd and shove and 
push each other, and trample over each 
other, as though their lives depended on 
the catching of that particular train. 
Everybody wants to catch that train 
because everybody else does. 

It is clearly a case of blind unreason- 
ing, just the same as when each pur 
chaser of pig iron proceeds to sign up 
purchase contracts for all the pig iron 
in the world. He does not do it because 
he needs the pig iron, for he couldn’t 
He is just afraid 
that if he doesn’t get the pig iron some 


use it if he got it. 
one else will. The normal production 
of pig iron and other commodities in this 
country is naturally in reasonable bal- 
Abnor- 
mal buying gives an unhealthy stimulus 


ance with normal consumption. 


to production, which in turn stimulates 
more buying. and the evil effects react 
and radiate throughout the entire busi 
ness structure until the breaking point 
The 


Wall Street axiom that the public only 


is reached, and the crash occurs. 


buys on a rising market is not an eco 
nomic fact: it is a psychological fact. 
Therefore. the 
the business cycle only as they can con 
to the 
human race. 


bankers can influence 
tribute general education of the 
They are doing this now 
probably, than any 
Still, it 
would undoubtedly be profitable if they 


in a large r de vee, 


other class of business men. 


were encouraged and stimulated to do it 


to an even greater extent. and if, inci 
dentally. organized etforts were made 


for the education of the bankers them 
selves. because, in spite of a well defined 
even 


impression to — the contrary. 


bankers are human. ‘The more efficient 
collection and distribution of economic 
data is a great and fundamental need, 
but it is conceded that the bankers must 
accept the responsibility of leadership 





and learn to assemble and interpret and 
expound the significant facts with ref- 
erence to current business conditions, 
and to deduce from those facts the 
trends which they forecast. At the same 
time, the leaders in industrial and mer- 
cantile pursuits must learn the same 
lessons and assume the same responsi- 
bility as the bankers, and the public at 
large must be taught the language in 
which these truths must be preached. 
Self-control and even 
are primarily the result of education. 
In this generation we no longer run 
away from haunted houses, nor do we 
get frightened into a murderous panic 
because we suspect that some old woman 


unselfishness 


witch. 
to the point where our intelligence tells 
us that we can prosper best by con- 
those 


is a We have even progressed 


tributing to the prosperity of 


around us. Most of this progress has 


been made within the last hundred 
years, and it is really a wonderful step 
in advance. As a race, however, we 
still have a tremendous lot to learn, and 
wise. far-seeing community action will 
be impossible until the individuals that 
make up the community have been 
taught that there are often good reasons 
for holding back instead of pressing for 
ward, and that there are personal ad 
vantages to be gained thereby. 

The question has been asked whether 
additional legislation is needed from the 
banker’s point of view. I should say 
that it is not. Legislation in this coun 
try is too often a means of passing the 


buck 


by unloading 


and of soothing our consciences 
onto law enforcing 
agencies the duties and responsibilities 
that we The 
only legislation that I believe would be 


ourselves should assume. 


helpful would be laws compelling high 
schools, and possibly the upper grades 
in grammar schools. to offer courses in 
elementary economics even if we had to 
cut out botany and music in order to 
work them in. 

Let us tell everybody in this country 
what it is that is symbolized by a dol- 
lar, and instruct them regarding the 
real power and limitations of a dollar. 




















WILLIAM B. JOYCE 
Chairman, National Surety Company, New York 


R. JOYCE was born at Utica, N. Y., December 28, 
1866, and started out for himself in 1871 by 
selling newspapers at Grand Rapids, Mich. Subse- 
quently he was employed by Gen. William P. Innis as 
office boy in Grand Rapids and later as messenger for 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. He afterwards 
engaged in the telephone business and in 1884 became 
manager of the telephone company at Marshall, Mich. 
In 1886 he undertook the management of the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Co. at Minneapolis and 
later was promoted to the management of the com- 
pany at St. Paul, remaining there until 1891, when he 
became Northwestern manager of the predecessor of 
the National Surety Co. 

In 1904, when the National Surety Co. was laboring 
under financial difficulties, Mr. Joyce was made presi- 
dent. The company has made rapid strides under his 
leadership. It is now the largest surety company in 
the world, with a capital of $10,000,000, twice that of 


any other surety company. 
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Let us fix in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people the distinction between 
wealth and money, and the relation- 
ship that must exist between consump- 
tion and production; then when the 
bankers or any otlicr group of economic 
leaders go forth to preach cconomic 


~“y 


LE 
TIS 
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truths, they will have an audience which 
will be able to understand what they 
say. The foundation of all panics (and 
inflation and deflation are both panic 
symptoms) is ignorance, and only in an 
educated community will enlightened 
self-control be possible. 


New Fraud Insurance Offers Wide 
Coverage 
Worthless Check Nuisanee Alleviated by New Bond 


"THE irregular and worthless check 

nuisance promises to be greatly al- 
leviated for banks by the new “Traud 
Bond” the National Surety 
Company, New York, began issuing last 


which 


month. 

The bond offers by far the widest 
fraud coverage ever afforded, and one 
of the clauses gives protection against 
50 per cent. of any loss from fraudulent 
checks drawn on banks in or within fifty 
miles of the holder’s city, if not paid 
on presentation. The National Surety 
Company will collect as much of the 
check’s value as possible, return the bal 
ance to the bondholder and will have 
offender arrested. 

The new “Fraud Bond’ was devised 
and has been copyrighted by William B. 
Joyce, chairman of the National Surety 
Company, in person. 

It also covers larceny, embezzlement, 
robbery, hold-up, safe-blowing, counter- 
feit money, and general frauds “of any 
other description”, including misrepre- 
sentations of merchandise. 

It was especially designed to meet 
the needs of retail merchants, of which 
there are 1,200,000 in the United 
States, all of whom are, of course, bank 
depositors. 


Loss must be reported either during 
the bond’s term or within thirty days of 
expiration. ‘lhe surety company may 
cancel by giving five days’ notice, but 
remains responsible even during those 
five days; and returns all unearned 
premiums. 

Over $10,000,000 was lost by mer 
chants throughout the country Jast year 
through fraudulent checks; and under 
the “Traud Bond’, the National 
Surety Company proposes to pay 50 per 
cent. of the loss on these worthless 
checks, to prosecute the offender, and 


new 


also to return whatever of the balance it 
is able to collect from the issuer. 

Loss under each clause in the bond is, 
however, limited to a specified amount. 

The “Fraud Bond” is the first policy 
ever brought out protecting against 
checks drawn against insufficient funds 
or no accounts. 

Worthless 
embarrass banks 
draw against them. 
Bond” will greatly 
against this situation. 

Many bankers are already recom- 
mending the new “Fraud Bond” to their 
depositors as a mutual convenience and 
safeguard for both bank and depositor. 


of 


because 


course, often 
depositors 
The new “Fraud 
protect banks 


checks, 











Bank Salaries in Missouri 


By Dale Graham 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis; chairman Committee on Analysis, 
Missouri Bankers Association 


HE country bank cashier and the 

brick layer have much in common, 
except in one regard—the matter of 
compensation. Anyway, they both help 
build buildings. 

The cashier acts as financial adviser 
to the prospective builder; he makes the 
loan on the lot and the building; he 
finances the contractor with temporary 
credits; he handles the bills of lading 
covering the material; sometimes he 
draws the contracts and other legal 
papers. 

The bricklayer—well, he lays the 
bricks. For which, if he were a union 
bricklayer in good standing, he would 
receive $15.00 per day in St. Louis, but 
in the same small ‘town with the cashier 
probably receives only about $6.00 or 
$8.00. But on the other hand the 
cashier, in consideration of the brain 
work he does and the degree of his re- 
sponsibility, is rewarded with about 
$110.00 per month. 

No doubt he envies the fireman who 
rides by on the great locomotive (per- 
haps also on his overtime) and the coal 
miner who dirties up the counter getting 
his check cashed, for the munificence of 
their salaries! 

Such is the situation as revealed by 
the research of the Committee on Analy- 
sis of Accounts of the Missouri Bankers 
Association. Three hundred and eighty- 
six banks in the state. in towns under 
2000 population. are paying their cash- 
iers (and chief executives) an average 
of $110.00 per month. 

Several months ago questionnaires 
were sent out to members of the 
Association with the request that they 
fill in the answers. In order that 
the bankers might feel free to dis- 
close this confidential information con- 
cerning salaries and operating ex- 
penses, a system resembling a secret 
ballot was employed. Each institution 


was provided with the questionnaire, a 
small blank coin envelope, and a 
stamped envelope addressed to Secre- 
tary Keyser, who, because of his long 
service to the Association, enjoys the 
members’ complete confidence. 

Banks were specifically instructed not 
to place identifying marks on either the 
questionnaire or the coin envelope in 
which it was to be sealed. Their names 
were to appear only on the mailing 
envelopes. This method enabled the 
secretary’s office to check off the names 
of banks reporting and ship the ques- 
tionnaires, still sealed in the coin en- 
velopes, to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. The identity of reporting banks 
was in this way undisclosed. 

The fact that 1530, or 93 per cent. of 
the 1643 banks in the Association re- 
sponded either to the original letter or 
to the follow-ups, indicated that the 
bankers were quite anxious to see how 
their own salaries and operating ex- 
penses compared with those of other 
banks in their class. In order to 
gratify this desire, the figures were 
divided into thirty-six classifications, 
each represting banks of a certain size 
in cities of a given size. 

Averages found show that only 273 
of the 1162 reporting banks in towns 
under 5000 population pay their presi- 
dents a salary and, even allowing 
for the economy of living in small 
communities, the cashiers and manag 
ing officers of those 1162 banks, who 
receive an average of $140.00 per 
month, either must have personal means 
to begin with, or must maintain the 
standards necessary to their positions 
as the leaders of their communities and 
the builders of the commonwealth by 
means of “sides lines’, such as selling 
insurance, collecting commissions on 
farm loans, and trading in real estate. 

Of course these officers often aw 
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heavy owners of their bank’s stock. But 
even this fact, coupled with the insuf- 
ficiency of salary, might result in the 
taking of chances which offer large 
profits to the bank, and, indirectly, to 
the cashier through the sale of his stock 
or through large dividends. 
Occasionally we read of a failure or 


an embezzlement. The disaster is that 
of the public. A blow is dealt the en- 
tire banking profession. Could small 
salaries have any connection? 

Missouri is not to be stigmatized by 
comparison, as no doubt the same situa- 
tion exists in other states to an equal 
or greater degree. 


| | 
au) 


Moving $202,000,000 in 100 Minutes 
By Carl H. Getz 


ONEY was moved from one bank 
building to another in New York 
recently at the rate of $34,000 a second. 
Exactly 100 minutes was required to 
move $202,000,000 in negotiable securi- 
ties from the old to the new home of the 
Bowery Savings Bank in New York. To 
accomplish this it was necessary to use 
14 armored motor cars with portholes 
bristling with sub-machine guns. The 
cars followed in rapid succession 
through New York’s crowded streets. 
The transfer of the bank’s treasure 
was undertaken at a time Park 
and Madison avenues and other streets 
paralleling Fifth avenue were choked 
with traffic diverted from Fifth avenue 
on account of the parade that marked 
the end of the city’s jubilee celebration. 
More than 100 policemen were required 
to clear the route for the armored cars 


when 


as they sped along at five-minute in- 
tervals. 

The fleet of cars was operated by the 
Adams Express Company and the re- 
sponsibility of transporting the money 
safely was entirely in the hands of that 
company. 

A motorcycle policeman served as a 
pilot for each armored car as it started 
on its way north from the Bowery and 
Grand street building. All along the 
route were stationed detectives, plain- 
clothes men and uniformed policemen. 


They kept traffic moving at principa) 
intersecting streets. 

So closely did the police watch the 
route of the treasure-laden motor cars 
that no automobiles were permitted to 
stop near any of the corners of the in- 
tersecting streets. 

The transfer of the funds began at 2 
o’clock and was completed at 3.40. 

Each armored car was manned by a 
Each guard, driver 
and conductor was under a special bond 
of $510,000 for the occasion, the total 
bond being approximately $43,000,000. 
The family history of each man who 
was assigned to the treasure cars is an 


crew of six men. 


open book to the company which em- 
ploys him and vouches for his honesty 
and courage. 

The 


with bullet-proof chrome steel. 


armored 
The 


driver, amply armed, was alone in his 


ears themselves were 


compartment. and he was protected by 
The 


consisted of two thicknesses of chrome 


bullet-proof glass. car's armor 
steel one-fourth of an inch thick. Be- 
tween the two thicknesses of steel is a 
layer of laminated wool of one-fourth 
inch thickness. 

William E. 


Bowery Savings Bank, supervised per- 


Knox, president of the 


sonally the final count of the money and 


securities. 




















JAMES W. H. HAMILTON 


General manager Union Bank of Canada, Winnipeg 


R. HAMILTON, who has recently been ap- 
4 pointed general manager of the Union Bank of 
Canada, began his banking career at the age of 18 
years as a junior clerk with the Merchants Bank of 
Canada. Six years later he entered the Bank of 
British North America. In 1902 he became 
manager of this bank at Quebec, remaining in 
this capacity for seven years, at the end of which 
period he joined the Union Bank of Canada, be- 
coming manager at Quebec City, and a year later 
supervisor of Eastern branches. When the Union 
Bank of Canada in 1911 acquired the United Empire 
Bank, with its chain of branches in Ontario, Mr. 
Hamilton went to Toronto as supervisor of the 
Eastern branches. Two years later he became Eastern 
superintendent. In 1914 Mr. Hamilton went to Lon- 
don, England, in temporary charge of the bank's 
branch there, remaining five months. Mr. Hamilton 
became assistant general manager of the bank March 
1, 1917, and removed from Toronto to the head office 
of the bank at Winnipeg. In February of this year he 
was appointed general manager by the directors. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Eprror. 





Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tan Baxkers Masazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 


In case the question is 


Inquiries should be addressed to 








QUESTION: I have been interested 
in trying to analyze the degree of col- 
lectibility of receivables appearing on 
customers’ statements through compari 
son of them with sales and selling terms. 
Can you te!] me if there is any set ratio 
between selling terms and outstanding 
accounts? By that I mean, for example, 
if a 


2%/10/30. could we safely say that it 


company sells on terms of 
normally should show only thirty-five 
or forty days of outstanding accounts 
on its books? Similarly with other sell 
such as net ten 


S. W. 


ing terms, 
2%/10/60, ete. 


days, 


ANSWER: 


selling terms and outstanding accounts. The 


here is no set ratio between 


amount of receivables normally appearing on 
a customer’s statement will vary 
according to the type of business, the time 
of vear and the conditions current in the in 
dustry in question 
business we might normally expect to find 
thirty-five to forty days of 
standing on selling terms of 1%/10/30. In 
various other lines, however, such as manu 
facturers of farm implements, there might 
be considerably longer terms (sometimes by 
note) and often much slower pay. Several 
years ago Robert H. Treman of the Federal 
Reserve Board of New York made an in 
vestigation of the subject under discussion 
and in an interesting article published by 
the American Acceptance Council wrote in 
part as follows: “The writer made a recent 
canvass among manufacturers and jobbers 
of one line (hardware), with the following 


greatly 


In the wholesale grocery 


accounts out 


results: Among manufacturers the terms 
are usually sixty days, less 2 per cent 


premium for cash in ten days. The reports 
show that when bills are discounted, instead 
of being paid in ten days, they have aver- 
aged fifteen days, and for those who take 
the option of the sixty day credit period, the 
average payment is in from seventy-five to 


eighty days, and 10 per cent. or more of 
customers take ninety days or more. As to 
jobbers (wholesale distributors), the reports 
show that throughout the country generally 
from 40 to £0 per cent. of buyers discount 
their bills within fifteen days after pur 
chase, while of those who take the sixty 
day option from 25 to 30 per cent. pay 
‘promptly’, or within one month following 
the sixty day maturity. Of the remaining 
20 per cent. only about one half pay in the 
period between three and four months after 
purchase, while the other half pay in from 
four to six months, or never, notwithstand 
ing that the terms of sale agreed’ upon were 
for a credit of only sixty days.” In the 
wholesale grocery business it is stated that a 


- very comfortable condition is evicenced if at 


the end of the current month only 25 per 
of the accounts receivable of the pre- 
vious month is outstanding. In other lines 
this varies considerably. For instance, in an 
investigation of dealers in mill supplies and 
tools made by the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
in 1920, it was stated as follows: “Collec- 
tions of dealers as indicated by the average 
number of days’ business represented by 
accounts receivable, have always been con- 
siderably longer than the net period for 
which terms are nominally made. ‘The aver- 
ige is generally estimated at about forty- 
five days. While certain houses aim to run 
is close to thirty days as possible, in some 
cases accounts are carried up to three 
months, the latter occurring, for example, 
in the case of the builders’ business. Large 
corporations are stated to be no prompter 
than small firms, due to the fact that ‘large 
hodies move slowly’. The percentage of 
dealers’ customers who discount their pur- 
chases is relatively small. While the figure, 
of course, will vary with the character of 
the business of the house, information re- 
ceived from several houses indicates that 
slightly over one third discount, approxi- 
mately one third pay’ when due, and the 
remainder run past due.” In certain lines 
of industry accounts receivable are generally 
allowed to run overdue. Producers of 
bituminous coal, for instance, generally sell 
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their product on tenth, fifteenth, or twenty- 
fifth proximo terms, and while in certain 
districts payments appear to be prompt, 
they are decidedly not in others. Again 
quoting from another issue of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, “From certain sections it 
is stated that purchasers largely run _be- 
yond the due date, one producer stating that 
payments in general are effected from fifteen 
to forty-five days thereafter, and that al- 
though it is endeavored to collect interest 
for the extra time taken, it is next to im- 
possible to do so. In one field it is reported 
that an account is rarely considered old 
until sixty days past due date. From cer- 
tain fields it is stated that few purchasers 
make payments until the coal reaches its 
destination, and some only on the tenth 
proximo thereafter. Payment is thus made 
on the basis of coal received rather than 
coal shipped. The railroads are often stated 
to take up to ninety days, while in certain 
cases longer terms are given them than are 
given other purchasers.” 

The above examples are given merely to 
indicate the variance in bill-paying policies 
in different industries. Since the time that 
the above investigations were made con- 
siderable changes may have occurred. How- 
ever, it is readily discernible that the col- 
lectibility of accounts within the periods 
specified by the terms of sale varies greatly 
and it is necessary for the credit man to 
be thoroughly familiar with the general cus- 
tom followed in the industry under scrutiny. 


QUESTION: We in this department 
greatly enjoy and derive considerable 
benefit from reading your “Bank Credit 
Problems’, published in your magazine. 
The question has arisen here and 
opinion seems to be divided, as to 
whether a real estate mortgage, when 
appearing in the liabilities column of a 
statement, should be included in the 
total debt. In other words, should the 
mortgage, in the analysis of a state- 
ment, appear as a part of the total debt. 
when comparison to net worth is being 
determined ?>—F. S. H. 


ANSWER: (The above question is from 
the manager of the credit department of a 
large bank.) 

In analyzing a statement, real estate mort- 
gages should always appear as part of the 
total debt. Occasionally a statement will 
be sent in to a bank in which the mortgage 
has been deducted from the property on 
which it is a lien and the net equity only is 
shown as an asset. This is not the proper 
way of setting up a balance sheet, which is 
supposed to show a full and true condition 


of all assets and liabilities; it is obvious that 
this cannot be accomplished when offsetting 
liabilities are deducted from their corres- 
ponding assets and only the equity appears. 
It must be realized that in the event of 
liquidation the debt will always be the same 
whereas the asset may be considerably re- 
duced in the event of sale. Also, the net 
worth of any company will of course include 
the real estate, and if a mortgage is being 
carried against the real estate in the liabili- 
ties, any comparison of-net worth to debt 
would have to include the mortgage in the 
latter. 

In considering the matter of deducting 
certain liabilities from their corresponding 
assets, the point in question is perhaps very 
well illustrated in the case of current assets 
and current liabilities. For instance, if a 
statement shows current assets of $200,000 
offset by current liabilities of $100,000, the 
ratio would be two to one; on the other 
hand, if we deduct the latter from the 
former and show the equity, the resulting 
ratio will be 100,000 to 0. Obviously then 
it is not permissible to cancel certain assets 
by deducting offsetting debts, as this would 
tend to conceal the true financial condition. 

In the third sentence of his question 
F. S. H. apparently has in mind one of the 
“internal analysis” comparisons known as 
the “Debt to Worth” ratio. The debt re- 
ferred to is total debt and includes all li- 
abilities, both current and fixed. In its busi- 
ness any corporation employs only two kinds 
of funds: stockholders’ and creditors’. The 
stockholders’ investment is measured by the 
corporation’s capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, i. e. the net worth. The money loaned 
by the creditors is measured by the concern’s 
total debt. The fact that the latter may 
consist of notes payable to banks, or mort- 
gages payable secured by real estate, or 
accounts payable to trade customers is im- 
material; it is all creditors’ money and as 
such is distinct from stockholders’ funds 
and is all part of the total debt. 

The purpose of the “Debt to Worth” ratio 
is to show the balance between the stock- 
holders’ investment in the business and the 
creditors’ investment. As the concern’s total 
debt increases, without proportionate in- 
crease in net worth, the company becomes 
more and more dependent for working cap- 
ital on its current creditors and added em- 
phasis must hence be placed by the creditors 
on the general ability and moral risk of the 
principals in question. Consequently the 
rapid rise of the “Debt to Worth” ratio can- 
not be viewed with favor as it indicates 
that the stockholders have not enough of 
their own money in the business. The solu- 
tion of the problem usually lies in refinanc- 
ing the company involved through the sale 
of additional stock which supplies the nec 
sary working capital. 
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THE BANK OF BAY BISCAYNE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


The remarkable development of the Florida East Coast is 
reflected in the strength of its financial institutions and the 
very substantial character of its recent building improvements. 
The above building, now under constructon for the Bank 
of Bay Biscayne of Miami, incorporates the best modern 
office building practices, with the same high standards main- 
tained throughout the banking quarters. 


«May we send Vou a ccpy of our portfolio, 
The ‘Work of Weary and Alford Company” 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Payment of Checks Where 
Aggregate Amount 
Exceeds Deposit 
Castaline v. 


Supreme 
chusetts, 


National City Bank of Chelsea, 
Judicial Court of Massa- 
138 N. LE. Rep. 38. 


BANK is under an obligation to 
A pay its depositor’s check, when 

the same is properly presented 
and there is on deposit to the drawer’s 
credit, an amount sufficient to pay the 
check. The refusal or failure of a bank 
to pay a check, without proper cause, 
will ordinarily subject the bank to li- 
ability for damages in an action brought 
by the drawer of the check. 

A novel guestion arises where several 
checks are presented simultaneously, 
that is by the same mail or through the 
same ciearing. In such case, it is the 
bank’s duty to pay the checks so far as 
the amcunt on deposit will suffice. It 
lies within the bank’s discretion to de- 
cide shall be 
which shall be rejected. 


which checks paid and 

In the present case, the plaintiff, a 
depositor in the defendant bank drew 
two checks, one for $100 and one for 
$300. 
to the bank for payment at the same 
time. 
amount standing to the plaintiff's credit 
The 
rejected both checks on the ground that 
the total amount of the checks exeeeded 
the amount of the deposit. ‘The plaintiff 
breught action against the bank to re- 


The two checks were presented 
At the time of presentment, the 


in the bank was $379.57. bank 


cover damages for injury to his credit. 

Upon the trial, the court directed the 
jury to bring in a verdict in favor of 
the bank. On the appeal the court, 
after referring to the principles of law 
set forth above, reversed the judgment 
of the lower court and remanded the 
case for a new trial. 


OPINION 


Action of contract and tort by Sam 
Castaline against National City Bank 
of Chelsea for nonpayment of checks 
drawn by plaintiff, a depositor, on the 
defendant bank. Directed verdict for 
defendant, and case reported. Re- 
trial. 
bank refused to 


manded for new 
The either of 
two checks because the total amount ex 


pay 


ceeded the available amount to plain- 
tiff’s credit. 
an agreement 


The case was reported on 

that, if the order 
right, the verdict was to stand, and, if 
wrong, the case to be remanded for new 


was 


trial on the question of damages. 
CARROLL, J. The plaintiff, a de 
positor in the defendant bank, on July 
12, 1920, two checks—one for 
$100 and for $300. They were 
presented to the bank for payment 
simultaneously on July 13, 1920, ar 
with 


drew 


one 


riving others threugh the mail. 
The available funds to the credit of the 
plaintiff when the checks were pre- 
sented, $379.57. ‘The defendant 
refused to pay either of the checks on 
the ground that the total amcunt of 
both exceeded the the 
plaintiff. ‘he action is in contract or 
tort to recover damages for injury to 
the plaintiff's credit. 


were 


deposit of 


The case is here 
on a report from the superior court. 
If the check 


the amount of 


of a depositor exceeds 
his deposit, the bank 
pay it, and is not re- 
the deposit in partial 
payment of the check. Beauregard v. 
Knowlton, 156 Mass. 395, 31 N. FE. 
389; Dana v. Third National Bank in 
Boston, 13 Allen, 445, 90 Am. Dee. 
216. But a bank is bound to honor the 
checks of its depositors, if it has suf- 
ficient funds belonging to them when a 
check is presented, provided the funds 
are not subject to some licn or claim. 
If the bank refuses payment of its de- 
positor’s checks when in possession of 


may decline to 


quired to apply 
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his funds, it is liable to an action by the 
depositor. Wiley v. Bunker Hill Na- 
tional Bank, 183 Mass. 495, 67 N. E. 
655. 

The two checks drawn by the plaintiff 
were presented for payment at the same 
time. There were sufficient funds on 
deposit to pay one of them, and in our 
opinion, it was the duty of the bank, in 
the absence of custom or a rule of 
bankers to the contrary, to honor one 
of the checks, the bank having the right 
to make payment in any order it may 
decide, until the deposit is exhausted. 
It was so decided in Reinisch vy. Con- 
solidated National Bank, 45 Pa. Super. 
Ct. 236. In that case the plaintiff's 
balance was $328. Seventeen checks 
aggregating $664, were presented at one 
time through the clearing house. Pay- 
ment was refused and they were all re- 
turned. It was held that it was the 
duty of the bank to pay some of the 
checks until the balance was so reduced 
that it was not longer possible to pay 
any of the remaining checks. In the 
opinion of the court, there was no 
necessity for injuring the plaintiff's 
credit by dishonoring all his checks 
when some of them could be paid. See 
also Caldwell v. Merchants’ Bank of 
Canada, 26 U. C. C. P. 294. 

In 1 Halsbury’s Laws of England, 
p. 605, it is said: 

If two checks are presented simultane- 
ously, e. g by the same mail or through the 
same clearing, and there are only funds 
sufficient to pay one, it is doubtful whether 
both may be returned, and (c) unnecessary 
damage would be caused to the customer’s 
credit 

Dykers v. Leather Manufacturers’ 
Bank, 11 Paige, Ch. (N. Y.) 612, is 
not in conflict. In that case the de- 
positor directed the bank to pay none 
of his checks, and later, the same day, 
checks were presented and dishonored. 
The depositor then withdrew all his 
funds, paying some of his creditors. 
The plaintiffs, who were payee of a 
check drawn by the depositor, brought 
a bill in equity to recover from the 
bank. It was held that the bank was 
right in obeying the order of the de- 


positor to stop payment, ard was not 
obliged to distribute the money among 
the depositor’s check-holders. 

The credit of a customer might be 
seriously harmed if all his checks, pre- 
sented simultaneously, exceeded his de- 
posit and payment on all of them was 
refused. And we know of no reason 
why this should be done. The banker 
is not injured. The payment of the 
checks according to his discretion im- 
poses no hardship on him, all that he is 
required to do, is to pay the checks in 
whatever order he decides until the de- 
positor’s funds are no longer sufficient 
to pay any of the remaining checks. 
The depositor cannot complain that 
some of the checks have been selected 
for payment and some refused. He is 
himself responsible that his account is 
overdrawn, he has caused the condition, 
and if any damage is occasioned be- 
cause some of the checks are dishonored, 
the loss must fall on himself. 

According to the terms of the report 
the case is to be remanded to the 
snperior court for a new trial upon the 
question of damages. 

So ordered. 
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Bank Held Free From Negli- 
gence in Forwarding Check 
for Collection 


Montsdoca v. Hightands. Bank & Trust 
Company, Supreme Court of Florida, 
95 So. Rep. 666 


On Friday, June 11, the plaintiff de- 
posited in the defendant bank at 
Sebring, Florida, a check, drawn on the 
Bank of Osceola County at Kissimmee, 
Florida. There was evidence indicating 
that the deposit was made after banking 
hours and that the check was included 
in the business of the following day, 
Saturday, June 12. The last train, on 
which the check could have been for- 
warded for collection on June 12, left 
at 11 a. m., before the conclusion of 
the day’s business. The next train 
thereafter left at 8 a. m. on Monday, 
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the 14th. The check was forwarded on 
that train to a bank at Jacksonville. 
This bank forwarded it on the 15th to 
the State Bank at Kissimmee. The 
State Bank collected the check from the 
bank on which it drawn on the 
16th, but before it could remit the pro 
ceeds of the collection, it was closed by 
the order of the State Comptroller. 
There is a statute in Florida which 
provides that, when a check is deposited 


was 


for collection, it shall be considered dili- 
gence on the part of the bank to for 
ward the check without delay in the 
usual commercial way according to the 
regular course of banking business. The 
statute also provides that the bank shall 
be liable for the proceeds of the collec 
tion only after payment is received by 
it, except in cases of want of diligence 
on the part of the bank. 

It was held that, under the circum 
stances recited, the bank was not guilty 
of failing to exercise diligence, within 
the meaning of the statute referred to. 
It was held, therefore, that the bank 
was not liable to the plaintiff for the 
amount of the check. 


OPINION 


Action by William Montsdoca against 
the Highlands Bank & Trust Company. 
Judgment for defendant, and plaintiff 
brings error. Affirmed. 

WHITFIELD, J. In an 
recover the amount of a check deposited 
in a bank for collection from a bank in 
another county of the state, trial was 
had before the judge, a jury having 
been waived.. 

It was stipulated that on Friday, 
June 11, 1920, the plaintiff deposited in 
the defendant bank in Sebring, De Soto 
county, Fla., a check drawn on the 
Bank of Osceola County, in Kissimmee, 
Fla.; that no special contract was made 
as to the transaction; that the deposit 
was entered in plaintiff's passbook as 
of June 11, 1920; that the check shows 
stamps of a Jacksonville bank dated 
June 15, 1920, and of the State Bank 
of Kissimmee, Kissimmee, Fla., dated 
June 16, 1920; that the State Bank of 

4 


action to 


Kissimmee collected the amount of the 
check from the Bank of Osceola County 
in Kissimmee on June 16, 1920, “the 
check having been forwarded originally 
from the Highlands Bank & Trust Com 
pany to its Jacksonville depository, the 
Atlantic National Bank of Jacksonville. 
Fla., and by it to the State Bank of 
Kissimmee, Fla., for collection from the 
Sank of Osceola 
Fla.”; that on 
the State Bank 
mitted the proceeds of the check it had 
from the Bank of Osceola 
State Bank of Kissimme+ 
was closed by order of the comptroller 
of the State of 


Kissimmee, 
1920, 
of Kissimmee 


County, 
June 16, before 


had re 


collected 
County, the 


Florida, and the 


pro 
ceeds of said collection are now in the 
hands of the receiver of the State Bank 
of Kissimmee. ‘There is evidence that 


the check was entered on the remittances 


sheet of the bank, addressed to the 
Jacksonville bank on June 12, 1920. 
and that checks received on deposit 
after banking hours are placed in the 
vault of the bank and entered in the 
business of the next day. It appears 


that the mail train left Sebring about 


11 a. m. Saturday, and that the next 
mail train going north left Sebring 


about 8 a. m. 
1920. 
and Jacksonville is north of Kissimmee. 
in the State of Florida. 
specific findings and gave judgment for 
the defendant. Plaintiff took 


on Monday, June 14. 
Kissimmee is north of Sebring. 


The court mad 


writ of 
error. 
Section 4748, 


utes 1920, is as follows: 


tevised General Stat 


That when a check, draft, note or other 
negotiable instrument is deposited in a bank 
for credit, or for collection, it shall be con 
sidered due diligence on the part of the 
bank in the collection of any check, draft, 
note or other negotiable instrument so de 
posited, to forward en route the same with- 
out delay in the usual commercial way in 
use according to the regular course of busi 
ness of banks, and that the maker, indorser, 
guarantor or surety of any check, draft, 
note or other negotiable instrument, so de 
posited, shall be liable to the bank until 
actual final payment is received, and that 
when a bank receives for collection any 
check, draft, note, or other negotiable in- 
strument and forwards the same for col- 
lection, as herein provided, it shall only be 
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liable after actual final payment is received 
by it, except in cases of want of due dili- 
gence on its part as aforesaid. 


This statute makes the bank in which 
a check is deposited for deposit or col- 
lection liable only “after actual final 
payment is received by it’, unless it is 
negligent in its duty “according to the 
regular course of business of banks’’. 

If the person receiving a check and the 
bank on which it is drawn are in different 
places, it must be forwarded, for present- 
ment, by mail or other usual mode of trans- 
mission, on the next day after the receipt 
thereof at the place in which the payee 
resides or does business, if reasonably and 
conveniently practicable, and, if it is not so 
practicable then by the next mail, or other 
similar means of conveyance, leaving after 
said date. Lewis, Hubbard & Co. v. Mont- 
gomery Supply Co., 59 W. Va. 75, 52 S. E. 
1017, 4 L. R. A. (N. S.) 182. 


I'he main question to be determined 
under the statute is whether there was 
negligence on the part of the defendant 
bank in not sending the check out for 
collection by the mail train which left 
Sebring about 11 a. m. on Saturday, 
June 12, 1920. ‘There are circum- 
stances from which the trial judge may 
have inferred that, though the check 
was credited on the plaintiff's passbook 
on June 11, it was in fact delivered to 
the bank after banking hours on the 
11th and was put in the business of the 
12th, and that the check was not sent 
out on the 11 a. m. train on Saturday, as 
the business of the day was not then 
through. There is also evidence from 
which the trial judge could have ex- 
pressly and specifically found. as he 
did: 

That the defendant has shown due dili- 
gence under the provisions of R. G. S. § 
4748, with reference to the handling of the 
check. 


The trial judge in effect found on 
supporting evidence that the defendant 
forwarded the check “en route” “with- 
out delay in the usual commercial way 
in use according to the regular course of 
business of banks’’, and that there was 
no “want of due diligence” on the part 
of the defendant, within the meaning of 


the statute above quoted. This in effect 
is a finding that the attempted collection 
through a Jacksonville bank was “the 
usua! commercial way in use according 
to the regular course of business of 
banks.” This finding, being upon suf- 
ficient evidence, warranted the judg- 
ment for the defendant, and the finding 
is not here shown to be clearly wrong 
on the evidence and the law. See Givan 
v. Bank of Alexandria (Tenn. Ch.) 52 
S. W. 923, 47 L. R. A. 270; Lewis, 
Hubbard & Co. v. Montgomery Supply 
Co., 59 W. Va. 75, 52 S. E. 1017, 4 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 182, and notes; 1 
Morse on Banks & Banking, p. 476. 
See, also, Pinkney v. Kanawha Valley 
Bank, 68 W. Va. 254, 69 S. E. 1012, 
32 L. R. A. (N. S.) 987, Ann. Cas. 
1912B, 115. For an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the general subject, see Mal- 
loy v. Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond (D. C.) 281 Fed. 997. See, also, 
7C. J. 619; 3 R. C. L. 610, 622; Wil- 
liston on Contracts, § 1019, p. 1918; 52 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 608, notes; Exchange 
Nat. Bank of Pittsburgh v. Third Nat. 
Bank of New York, 112 U. S. 276, 5 
Sup. Ct. 141, 28 L. Ed. 722. 

The above-quoted statute controls, 
and the decision in Brown v. People’s 
Bank for Savings of St. Augustine, 59 
Fla. 163, 52 South. 719, 52 L. R. A. 
(N.S.) 608, is not applicable. 

The title of the original act, chapter 
5951, now section 4748, Revised Gen- 
eral Statutes 1920, is a sufficient com- 
pliance with section 16, art. 3, of the 
Constitution. See Butler v. Perry, 67 
Fla. 405, 66 South. 150, and cases cited. 

The quoted statute haying been re- 
enacted in the Revised General Statutes 
of 1920, the sufficiency of the title to 
the original act is not now material. 
Carlton v. State, 63 Fla. 1, 58 South. 
186. 

As to the duty of the receiver of the 
Kissimmee State Bank, which collected 
the amount of the check from the 
Osceola County Bank for remittance, 
see Collins v. State, 33 Fla. 429, 15 
South. 214; Walker v. McNeil, 68 Fla. 
181, 66 South. 994; 7 C. J. 626. 

A special contract with reference to 
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the collection of the check may not pre 
vent the operation of the statute. See 
Whitfield v. Etna Life Ins. Co. of 
Hartford, 205 U. S. 489, 27 Sup. Ct. 
578, 51 L. Ed. 895; National Union 
Fire Ins. Co. v. Wanberg, 43 Sup. Ct. 
32, 67 L. Ed. - 

The doctrines of estoppel and waiver 
do not in general apply in transactions 
that are forbidden by statute or that are 
contrary to public policy. 

Affirmed. 

& 
Detense of Usury 
Arona Holding Corporation v. West Twenty 
Fifth Street Realty Corporation, 
City Court of New York, 


198 N. Y. Supp. 660 


Under the laws of New York, a cor 
poration cannot plead the defense of 


usury in an action against it for money: 


loaned. 


In an action on a promissory note 
executed by a corporation and indorsed 
by individuals, the fact that the loan 
was usurious cannot be interposed by 


But, if 
made to the in 


the corporation as a defense. 
the loan fact 
dorsers and not to the corporation, the 


was in 
note being executed in the name of the 


corporation in order to cover up the 


usurious transaction, the defense oft 


usury is open to the indorsers. 
OPINION 


Action by the Arona Holding Cor 
poration against the West Twenty-Fifth 
Street Realty Corporation and others. 
On motion by plaintiff for summary 
judgment on promissory notes. Denied, 


with $10 costs. 


MEYER, J. 


for summary judgment. 


This is at, a} plication 
The plaintiff 
sues to recover for moneys loaned, evi- 
denced by promissory notes made and 
executed by the defendant corporation 
and indorsed by the individual defend- 
The defendants deny that the 
loans were made to the corporation, but 


ants. 
insist that the loans were made to the 
indorsers individually, and, for the pur 
pose of attempting to evade the usury 
laws of the state, the plaintiff insisted 
that the notes should be made by the de- 
fendant corporation and indorsed by the 
individual defendants. 
this raises an issuable question of fact. 
While it 
to the corporation direct, usury would 
not be a defense even to the indorsers, 
nevertheless, if it should develop upon 
the trial that the fact 
made to the individual defendants, and 
not to the corporation, by reason of the 
insistence of the plaintiff, and in order 


to serve 


In my opinion 


is true, if the loans were made 


loans were in 


as a cloak to cover its usurious 
transactions, these facts would apply 
and inure to the benefit of the individual 
defendants. As was said by Mr. Justice 
Lewis. in the of First National 
Bank of Brooklyn et al. v. American 
Near East & Black Sea Line, Inc.. et 
al.. 119 Mise. 650, 197 N. Y. 


Supp. 856: 


Case 


tep 


The law is that, if there is notice of an 
ntent to take usury, the lender cannot evade 
the statute by disguising the borrower 
Stevens, 216 N. Y. 583, 111 N. I 

263; Schanz v. Sotscheck, 167 App. Div 
202, 152 N. Y. Supp. 851; Gilbert v. Real 
Estate Co. of Brooklyn, 155 App. Div. 411, 


Grannis \ 


140 N. Y. Supp. 354 
For this reason the motion for sum 
mary judgment is denied, with $10 


costs. 
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cA Can Your Bank 


- SSS 


Go On Without You? 


URING his lifetime a certain man had carved in 
marble a full-sized monument of himself, for he 
wished to leave something by which he might be re- 


membered always. 


He was an eccentric; but not be- 
cause he wished to be remem- 
bered. It was because he failed 
to realize that there is only one 
real reason for remembrance—a 
service to our fellowmen so estab- 
lished that it shall continue. 


One of the most durable, sub- 
stantial and lasting forms such a 
monument may take is a well- 
established banking business that 
has been so closely knit into the 
lives of the people as to stand 
solidly in its own strength, un- 
shaken even when the personal- 


ity of its founder is taken away 


Has your bank this characteristic > 
Only if it is a well advertised in- 
stitution, which !:ss extended its 
interests and woven them into 
the people's interests so closely 
that the institution is no longer 
yours alone but in an important 
sense theirs. 


Consult The Collins Service re 
garding publicity that will so 
mold the attitude of the com- 
munity toward your bank that it 
shall be a permanent, public in- 
stitution. 
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\ Striking Program Greets F. A. A. Delegates 
at Atlantic City 


Proceedings Bring Home Amazing Growth and Development 


of Financial Advertising 


4 uicn pitch of interest 


nd enthusiasm was sustained 
hroughout the proceedings of 
he eighth annual convention of 
he Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation at Atlantic City, June 
3 to 7. The meeting was marked 
by the interest 
of the the 


unusually able manner in which 


timeliness and 


addresses and by 


the speakers presented their 
sub jects. 

Great credit is due the chair 
man of the program committee, 
Frederick W. Gehle, vice-presi- 
dent The Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, New York, for 
his rare good judgment in the 
selection of the speakers, and 
his discrimination in the choice 
of the subjects allotted them. 


The chairman of the _ exhibit 
committee, Carroll Ragan, 
United States Mortgage and 


Trust Company, New York, is 
also to be complimented on the 
capable way in which he again 
handled the advertising exhibit, 
which was one of the most ef- 
fective that has yet been shown 
at a meeting of the association, 
gave unmistakable 
dence of the 
financial advertising is making 


which evi- 


strides which 
from year to year 

Ihe convention was attended 
by more than 250 


delegates, 
men and women in charge of 
the advertising and new busi- 
ness departments of banks 
throughout the country. In ad- 
the three main ses- 
sions at the Hotel Ambassador, 


there were luncheons at which 


dition to 


informal discussions on various 


phases of financial advertising 
took place, and which gave the 
delegates a splendid opportun- 
ity to become better acquainted. 
tables were assigned 


Special 


for the discussion of commer 
cial bank advertising, savings 
advertising, and trust advertis 
ing. 

In the president’s address, 


opening the first session of the 
meeting, W. W 
president of the Bank of Italy, 


Douglas, vice- 





Magazine 


San Francisco, remarked upon 


the “amazing growth in the 


quantity of financial idvertis 


ing carried by the press”. Cit- 


ing San Francisco as in 
example of the -emarkable 
change in the ittitude of 
banks toward advertising, Mr. 


Douglas said that in 1918 when 


the bankers of that city were 


reputed to be more obstinately 
opposed to advertising than the 
bankers of any other large city 
of the 


San Francisco d ily carried 98, 


country, a prominent 


$90 agate lines of bank and 

bond house advertising, whereas 

five vears later, in 1922, this 
tinued or 1 


GAYLORD S. MORSE 
Assistant cashier State Bank of Chicago, and new president 
Financial Advertisers’ Association 
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rT’ AKE two business houses 
between which there is 
little to choose from a stand- 
point of efficient service ren- 
dered. What moves a man 
to transact business regular- 
ly with one of them in pref- 
erence to the other? Force 
of habit? Perhaps. But how 
was that habit formed? Not. 
we venture to say, by mere 
chance, but more probably 
through some small courtesy 
extended to the customer. 
something which made him 
say to himself, ‘This is a 
good house to do business 
with’’. 
When one 


draw 


attempts to 
an analogy between 
selling merchandise and sell- 
ing bank service the objec 
tion is brought forward “But 
banking is different”. Yes, 
of course itis. But courtesy 
in banking and courtesy in 
business are not different. 

A business man said to us 
in all seriousness the other 
day. “The average business 
man is forced to put up with 
service from his banker that 
he would not tolerate from 
anyone else with whom he 
has business dealings”. We 
take this statement with a 
grain of salt. Banking serv- 
ice has undeniably improved 
in the last few years, and 
improved very 


The banker of 


markedly. 
today no 


longer holds to the idea that 
he is doing his customers a 
favor by accepting their 
business. 

Frankly, however, we do 
not believe that the average 
bank, no matter how effi- 
cient service it renders, has 
reached the point where it 
gives its customers quite as 
courteous treatment as the 
average business house. In 
saying this it is far from 
our intention to cast any un- 
kind reflections on banks or 
bankers. 

Many a bank has seen a 
good account fall by the 
wayside without any ap- 


parent reason. Something 
What it was the 


bank may never know. If 


happened! 


they do manage to find out 
they will probably wonder 
how such a seemingly trivial 
thing could have influenced 
a large customer to with- 
draw his account. <A small 
breach of ccurtesy, a tact- 
less remark, a little thought- 
less act—how many banks 
have lost valuable customers 
because of these very things 
which, in the cold and im- 
personal business of bank- 
ing, are sometimes taken not 
to count. 

All things considered. we 
believe that courteous treat- 
ment of customers by one 
bank will more than over- 
efficient but 


less courteous service given 


balance more 


by another, without dis- 
counting the value of good 
service. We believe that 
this will hold true as long as 


human nature is what it is. 


A BANK advertiser writes: 

Some fine day a genius will 
arise among bank advertisers—- 
a man who can get the people 
in his bank squarely behind 
what the advertising says. Jus 
how he will accomplish thi 
thing I do not know. I wish 
did. 

As advertising managers gi 
I do not count myself a failure 
nor do the officers or director 
of this bank count me as such 
But there is one thing that 
cannot, try as I will, accom 
plish. I cannot get the peopk 
in this bank to take any real or 
constructive interest in our ad 
vertisements. They will reac 
them. ‘They will even discuss 
them. They will tell me, heaven 
save the mark, that they are 
clever! And _ straightway they 
will forget permanently every- 
thing that the ads say. 

I have tried, with officers and 
employees alike, all the ap- 
proved methods of getting co- 
éperation. All seem equally 
futile. They seem to take the 
attitude that they are doing me 
a personal favor, rather than 
helping the bank, in even read- 
ing our advertisements. 

We, personally, have nev 
er been up against this 
man’s problem. We have, 
however, talked with several 
bank advertisers who have, 
and our guess is_ that 
methods have to be adapted 
to suit individual cases. We 
do not believe that any stock 
It would 
be interesting to hear from a 
few bank advertisers on this 


system will work. 


point. The problem is a 
real one. There can be little 
question, however, that some 
advertising managers have 
been in getting 
the bank’s personnel to help 
them make the bank’s ad- 


successful 


vertising mean something. 
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THE 


A Striking Program Greets 
F. F. A. Delegates 
(Continued trom page 55) 

739,102 


an increase of over 


same paper carried 
agite lines 
750 per cent. 
‘Many large banks in all sec- 
tions”, said Mr. Douglas, “have 
been materially increasing both 
the frequency the 
their newspaper advertisements 


and size of 
during the last two years, Most 
binking magazines now reg- 
u arly set aside a special section 
for the subject of advertising as 

vital part of financial discus 
that 
growing 


their 


This does not mean 
banks are 
and blatant in 


But it does mean that 


on. 
merican 
oisv 
methods. 
been a 
evolution in the 
f the bank to its public. It 


here has complete 


relationship 


vas once the most artic and re- 
note of institutions with which 
citizen had to 
But it is rapidly 


he evervday 
vave dealings. 
yecoming the most intimate and 
ipproachable 

“This 
plished 
bulk, but by the constantly in- 
skill of 


presenting 


has not been accom 


by mere advertising 
financial ad- 
vertisers in the A 


B C of practical finance in an 


creasing 


understandable and compelling 
way. 1! have been constantly 
struck, in looking over bank ads 
produced during the last year, 
by their vividness, punch and 
terseness of expression, and by 
their use of illustrations 
he 


popular 


apt 


historical series now so 


banks in many 
the 


which 


with 
cities, is an instance of 


clever ingenuity with 
real business interest and pow- 
erful talks’ are 
combined that 

which banks as a whole are still 


‘sales being 


with dignity 
slow to ahandon.” 

Mr. Douglas, in reviewing 
the activities of the last 
paid high tribute to the work of 
the secretary of the association, 
Lloyd L. Coon, in charge of the 
central office in Chicago, who 
has, with an assistant, devoted 


year, 
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F. W. GEHLE 


Vice-president Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York, chairman 
of program committee at recent convention of financial advertisers 


and director Financial Advertisers’ Association 


his entire time during the last 


vear to the furthering of the 
best 
rhe publication of the F. A. A 
bulletins and the compilation of 
the 


been in 


interests of the association 


advertising portfolio have 


Mr 


pervised by Gaylord S 


hands, su 
Morse, 
first vice-president of the asso 
the last 
succeed 


for 


Coon’s 


ciation for vear, and 


Mr 


the 


elected to Doug 


las term 
1923-24 

Fred WwW. Elisworth, 
Hibernia 
Trust Company, New Orleans, 


is president 


vice 


president Bank and 


speaking on “The New Orleans 


Plan of Cooperative \dvertis 


ing’, stressed the value in bank 
advertising of the educational 
element, which has predomin 


ated in the advertising carried 
on under this plan 
“One naturally 
sume”, Mr 
“that the millions of 


would = as- 


said Ellsworth, 


customers 


transact business 


institutions 


who daily 


with our banking 


ultimately would absorb a more 


or less concrete f uniliarity with 
the plan and purpose and gen- 


eral practice of the banks. But 
they don’t! Most 


tomers are superficially 


bank cus- 
ac- 
quainted with the ordinary de 
tails, such as the drawing of a 
check, or the preparation of a 
deposit ticket, but the econom- 
ics of banking, the 
sonal thrift, and the invaluable 
offered by 


value of per- 


fiduciary functions 


our trust cepartments are t 
them a closed book. And if this 
be true as to our customers who 
have with the 
bank, what of the millions who 
have yet to enter a bank for the 


constant contact 


first time! 
“The banks, if they are to 


serve the people competently 
and comprehensively as they 
should, must make up their 
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W. W. DOUGLAS 


Vice-president Bank of Italy, San Francisco, and retiring president 
Financial Advertisers’ Association 


minds to do some school teach- 
ing, and to begin it now, and to 
continue doing it right straight 
along year in and year out until 
the general public is_intelli- 
gently saturated. 

“With this ideal before them, 
the banks of New Orleans some 
four years ago conceived the 
idea of establishing and main- 
taining a continuous joint pro- 
gram of informative advertis- 
ing. 

“To put this purpose into 
practical operation a committee 
known as the ‘Associated Banks 
Advertising Committee’ was or- 
ganized in May 1919. This com- 
mittee, which consists of one 
official from each of the par- 
ticipating banks, is charged 
with the job of preparing and 
publishing this continuous cam- 
paign of educational advertis- 
ing. 

“The arrangement that exists 
between the several banks is an 


informal one, and can be dis- 
continued at any time, except, 
of course insofar as the par- 
ticipating banks are jointly 
obligated on advertising con- 
tracts. 

“There is nothing in the ‘New 
Orleans Plan’ that in any way 
interferes with the advertising 
policies of the various par- 
ticipating institutions; nor is 
the individuality of their adver- 
tising affected at all. Each of 
the banks conducts whatsoever 
individual advertising it may 
desire to, just as though no co- 
Operative arrangement existed. 

“The schedule of advertising 
contemplates advertisements in 
the New Orleans dailies every 
business day in the year, and 
this has been going on now for 
exactly forty-eight months. The 
two subjects that predominate 
in this advertising are ‘trust 
service’ and ‘thrift’. Occasion- 
ally, whenever the fake invest- 


ment coyotes become active, the 
copy carries warning against 
these get-rich-quick bonds and 
stocks; and during the months 
of December and January, the 
advertisements are devoted «|- 
most exclusively to the subje:t 
of Christmas savings clul 

tight now the advertising co 

sists of that excellent series «f 
talks on bankir 
and elemenary economics pri- 


educational 


pared by the committee on pu 
lic education of the Americ 
Bankers Association. The serie 
which describes in easily unde 
stood language the general ide 
of the bank and its plan 
operation will appear in tl 
New Orleans press during tl 
next several months.” 
Speaking on “The Los Ar 
geles Plan of School Savings’ 
F. A. Stearns, advertising mai 
ager, Security Trust and Sav 
ings Bank of Ios Angeles, sai 
that since October last the plar 
has been introduced into 116 o1 
the city’s schools with a tota 
enrollment of 75,000 
“Seventy 
dred safes have been distrib 
uted”, said Mr. Stearns, “thus 
evidencing the fact that over 93 


pupils 
thousand four hun- 


per cent. of the children ap- 
proached have pledged them- 
Of these 70,400 
safes distributed, 32,420 are ac- 
counted for already in 
savings accounts opened, and 
this total is mounting at the 
rate of 825 accounts per day. 
The aggregate school savings 
deposits in the banks of Los 
Angeles to date is $298,000—an 


selves to save. 


ictual 


average of $9.51 per account. 
Over 85 per cent. of the school 
children enlisted under the Los 
Angeles plan never had bank 
accounts before.” 

“The 
Stearns, “is based on four gen- 
eral principles: That all banks 
in the city should be permitted 
to participate in the plan; that 
the teachers and _ principals 
should be relieved of all detail 
work in. receiving deposits, 
keeping records, etc.; that the 


plan”, continued Mr. 
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school children individually 
should be given entire freedom 
of action in choosing a bank for 
depository; that to increase the 
educational value of the plan, 
the actual depositing of money 
y the children should be car- 
ied on directly with the banks 
1 the regulation manner and 
sing a regulation pass book, 
s opposed to the use of school 
ivings stamps, cards and such 
levices for recording savings.” 
Taking as his subject “From 
he Editor’s Observation Post”, 
<eith F. Warren of Tue 
BANKERS Macazine mentioned 
he inadvisability of a bank ad 
ertising writer allowing his 
nthusiasm to get the 
idvertising 


upper 


and over sound 
judgment. 

“I think that in some cases”, 
Mr. Warren, “the 


enthusiastic advertising writer 


said over- 


in his move the 
oublic’s interest makes promises 
which the bank for perfectly 


eagerness to 


proper reasons is unable to ful- 
fill, For example, there are 
many banks which, quite prop- 
erly, do not find it profitable to 
accept small accounts, nor to 
handle trust business involving 
small estates. In other words, 
they are not seeking the busi- 
ness of the public at large, but 
only a certain section of the 
public. 

to me that banks 
should be most careful in their 
advertising appeal not to at- 
tract the type of business that 
they do not care to handle. It 
function of the ad- 


“It seems 


is not the 
vertising decide 


whether 


manager to 
or not his institution 
cater to small busi- 
ness, but it is his duty to be 
familiar with the policy of the 
management and to interpret 
that policy through the bank’s 
advertising.” 

Turning to a discussion of the 
valuable public service which 
banks are in a position to ren- 
der by using some of their ad- 


wishes to 


vertising space to explain the 
things that banks cannot do, as 








F. W. ELLSWORTH 


Vice-president Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, and 
member national commission Financial Advertisers’ Association 


well as those they can do, Mr. 
Warren said: 

“Why would it not be worth 
while for banks to explain in a 
clear, comprehensible way why 
it is not profitable to handle 
accounts with small balances? 
There are still many men and 
women who do not understand 
why a bank should not accept 
a small checking account, or 
why, if they do accept it, they 
should make a service charge. 
Why not explain in an imper- 
sonal way the advantages both 
to the bank and to the depos- 
itor of maintaining a satisfac- 
tory balance? 

“Why should not 
plain to the public 
may not make certain types of 
The depositor who is re- 
carries 


banks ex 
why they 


loans? 
fused a loan 
away with him a feeling of re- 
sentment towards his bank. Will 
his attitude not be more rea- 
sonable if he is educated in 
advance to an understanding of 
the bank’s point of view of 
what is and what is not a 
proper credit risk?” 

C. H. Handerson of the 
Union Trust Company, Cleve- 


always 


land, speaking on the subject, 
“Are We Our Own Worst Com- 
petitors?” said, in part: 

“If 10,000 men and 
started marching down 
Main Street tomorrow morning 
with $5 each and with the in 
tent to open a bank account, is 
there any definite reason you 
have ever pounded home as to 
why they should pass ten other 
banks to reach yours? 

“Why walk a mile for your 
Camel? That’s the question you 
and I have got to answer about 
our banks 
advertising managers of banks 


women 
your 


before we become 
and cease being jumping jacks 
torn by the necessities of adver 
4011 different depart 
ments. We 
much scattered our efforts. We 


tising 
have, I fear, too 
have been shot-gun 
where a rifle was required. We 
have spread our butter so thinly 
that it is barely perceptible to 
the taste and with it all we 
have been like the chameleor 
on the plaid carpet—bursting 


using a 


trying to make good. 
“Worse than that, we 

been prolific spendthrifts of the 

thing in the 


have 


most valuable 
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R. E. HOTZE 
Assistant cashier and advertising manager Planters National Bank, Rich- 
mond, and third vice-president Financial Advertisers’ Association 


world—ideas. Many an _ idea 
now used in one advertisement 
is big enough, strong enough, 
vivid enough to be a whole cam- 
paign. We have been passing a 
series of delightful and varied 
perfumes in a quick and never 
ending succession 
public’s nose 


under the 
and they natur- 
ally are bewildered and retain 
no distinct odor or scent. What 
we should be doing is to select 
our scent and then in a pleasing 
manner pass this scent to the 
dear public in a thousand garbs 
—but always the selfsame scent. 
“By befuddling the public 
by changing the scent so often 
—we ourselves have gotten off 
the scent. We have ceased to a 
degree to advertise ourselves. 
“Today I fear that someone 
will level the finger of criticism 
at us and say: Mr. Bank Ad- 
vertiser, you are your own 
worst competitor because you 
have so muddied the water of 


the public mind by repeated 
advertisements of a multitude 
of subjects in a multitude of 
have actually 
diminished the effectiveness of 
your advertising—as much as 
though a new and competing 
bank your own 
lobby. 


ways that you 


opened in 


“And yet, speaking in terms 
of criticism, one would think if 
much bank advertising is a true 
reflection of the bank, that the 
majority of banks sold caskets, 
shrouds or embalming fluid. Oh, 
we bankers changed, I 
The atmosphere of 
our banks is different than it 
used to be, and yet on the 
whole, how much reflection of 
the sunlight of banking does 
advertising hold today? 
Be honest with me and be 
honest with yourself. Is there 
any lilt or bouyancy to our 
advertising? Does it reflect the 
fact that we bring happiness to 


have 


grant vou! 


bank 


widows: Does it reflect ‘he 
fact that we buy Christmas 
presents and happiness for the 
kiddies? Does it reflect the fect 
that we save a father years of 
anguish and a wayward son a 
life of dissipation and ultimete 
destruction? Does our adv: r- 
tising picture one small per 
centage of the great gift >f 
happiness which is the final 
crystalization of every banki: g 
service? 

“This address will not be a 
popular one. It is woeful'y 
heavy but the darned thirg 
may, I hope, make you thir 
It may make you wonder 
Ivory Soap, Woodbury’s, Paize 
Motor Car, 
thousand others find it wor 


Castoria, and 
while to play just one no 
through the ages, I wonder if 
would not be equally 
while for us bankers to sett 


wort 


down, pick our note and tur 
our little 
prepared to play that no 


string according] 
through hell and high water.” 
R. E. Hotze, Jr., of tl 

Planters National Bank, Ricl 
mond, Va., said in the course of 
his remarks on the  subjec 
‘Reaching the Masses with th 
Outdoor Appeal”: 

where I’: 
Planters Nationa 
have eight 


“In Richmond, 
serving the 
Bank, we or nine 
banks using outdoor publicity 
are inclined te 
concentrate on pictures we are 


but because we 


nearly always mentioned as the 
bank that is advertising out 
doors. I don’t want to leave 
the impression here, however, 
that I don’t use, or won’t us¢ 
I do use some 
copy a la Dodge Bros. but I 
usually prepare the copy to suit 
the locality. For instance: a1 
amateur athletic organization, 
with several thousand members 
and supporters maintaining 
their own baseball park, sold 
me an unexcelled location for a 
bulletin, and, as the baseball 
season was on and games were 
being played daily, my copy 
read something like this: ‘The 


just plain copy 
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THE 


Best Pinch Hitter in the World 
is a Savings Account at the 
Planters National Bank’. 
“Quite often the masses will 
read and remember certain ad- 
vertisers and not remember 
others. While this applies more 
or less to painted displays, at 
the same time this truth holds 
geod in regard to all, and is a 
fact you might do well to bear 
ir mind. Get your color scheme 
right. Don’t let some painter 
who should be designing crépe 
c« Chene shirt waist colors in a 
farisian store, do your work. 
“Run over in your mind the 
nimes of the biggest advertisers 
You will instantly, 
Palmolive 


yu know. 
am sure, think of 
Camel 
Wrigley’s; 


cigarettes; Coca 
Chesterfield 
Bros. 


§ APs 
Cola; 
Cigarettes; and Dodge 
veryone of these people use 
1e Magazines and newspapers, 
it they 
There are 


also use outdoor 


pace. other adver- 
isers who spend probably as 
mentioned but 
into our 
ninds, for their money is spent 
n media other than outdoor. 
Chat’s the answer my friends. 
products 


nuch as those 


hey do not come 


Outdoor advertised 
ire dominant in 


the minds of millions, 


your minds, 
and in 
ind control the buying action 
of these people. 

“The same thing applies to a 


bank. 
inating 


If you are really dom- 
your community with 
posters and paint, it won’t be 
much of a task to cemonstrate 


that 


message 


to your own satisfaction 


the masses get your 
ind react favorably.” 

Edward H. Kittredge, pub- 
licity Old Colony 


r'rust Company, Boston, sees in 
pan} 


manager 


the well-prepared bank house 
organ a well-dressed, persuasiv« 
solicitor, who calls regularly. 

Mr. Kittredge, taking for his 
subject “House Organs for 
Banks”, said in part: 

“If the prospect is in Chi- 
cago or San Francisco, Boston 
or New Orleans, New York or 
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C.H 


HANDERSON 


Publicity manager Union Trust Company, Cleveland, and member 
national commission Financial Advertisers’ Association 


Denver, this caller waits till he 
gets back. It serves as an ad 
vance agent to set the stage and 
prepare the way for a confer- 
ence with some officer of the 
hank, which results in putting a 
new customer on your books. 
“Just as the bank insists that 
its representatives must be 
well-groomed and pleasing in 
manner and appearance, so 
should the house organ fittingly 
represent the bank. It should 
be well printed on good paper, 
not gaudy or bizarre, of pleas- 
ing shape and adequate size, 
reading, clear type 


with easy 


and pleasing typographical 
arrangement. [ypographical 
shortcomings can seriously 
handicap and reduce eftective- 
ness. Give your publication a 
fair chance to secure a reading. 

“Kditorially, it should be 
written in clear, concise Eng- 
lish. 
unusual words. 


Avoid long sentences and 
Stick to short 


sentences 
Mar- 


Make 
direct and grammatical. 
shal your thoughts carefully— 
one central idea to each para- 


words. your 


Explain simply. 
aiming at 


graph. 

“When you are 
vour customers, don’t be afraid 
to make your points simply and 
clearly. Remember your cus 
tomer is not a banker 
glad to be told what his bank 
account looks like to a banker 


what privileges it entitles him 


He is 


to and what services the bank 


is ready and anxious to render, 


gratis or for a fee He can be 
favorably impressed by sim- 
ple statement of the safeguards 
your bank provides for his mon- 
ey and valuables Hie is glad 


to know what elements of safe- 


tv a good investment should 
Probably he doesn’t 


Possess. 
know much about foreign drafts 
and how they can be_ used. 
Often he’d rather read a simple 
statement explaining their fea- 
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Indirect advertising of a high order. 


The advertisements in this group are taken from a series 


run in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST by the oldest trust company in the United States, an 


institution 


whose advertising 


constructive type exemplified 
banking generally. 


tures than show his ignorance 
by asking questions. 


“What are the 
dences of results 
house organs? 
You 
Remember that 
organ is a bridge 
advertisement and 
ness. 


your 


tangible evi- 


of external 


Sales of service! 
get them or you 


don’t. 
external 
between the 
actual busi- 


As it goes to your pros- 


pects each month it is one link 


after 


another which 


forms a 


chain to bind them, with cumu- 
lative force, to your bank. The 


house sells 


organ 






This group is part of an historical series recently run by a St. Louis bank. 


whicl 


behind the 


road Expan 


on Since 18 





ust AL 
ak a 


was for years ultra-conservative. 


in the group rep 


line. It 
can become a f 


may 
and prepares 
the services you 


R. E. Wrig 


Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 


waukee, taking 
“Building Dey 


Movies and the Radio”, said in 


part: 
“Motion pict 


tedly one of the great indus- 
tries of the world. 


16,000 motion 
with a seating 


in 1853 


More bank advertising of the 


roduced above would be helpful to the cause of 


be a thistle. It 
ig tree. It finds 
the market for 
1 offer.” 

ht of the First 


400,000, which is filled on an 
average of several times dails 
The industry has developed th 
highest salaried talent in al 
most any line of business. Th 
question to be determined is, 
can this vehicle of expressior 
and impression be 
used to build business, and 
specifically, bank business? Ws 
believe that it can. 

“After a careful study of the 
question, it is 


for his subject, 
with the 


0sits effectivel) 


ures are admit- 


There are 
picture theaters 
capacity of 5,- 


our conclusior 


that motion picture advertising 
can be employed effectively and 








the bank was founded up to the present. 





The series treats of 
various important developments of general, but primarily of local interest from the year 1853 in 


This series has been extremely well handled. 
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profitably, both for advertiser 
and consumer, if the defects 
now existent in film advertising 
are corrected. ‘To continue on 
the basis of the past means loss 
of prestige for the advertiser as 
well as money wasted, but it is 
our view that it is not neces- 
sary so to continue. I am in- 
clined to think that it is pos- 
sible to entertain motion picture 
theater patrons with a limited 
amount of clever, entertaining 
and instructive advertising, just 
as it is possible to make the 
ads in the Saturday Evening 
Fost and other similar maga- 
znes inviting to the person who 
subscribes for the magazine for 

s stories and editorial matter. 

“Film advertising is undoubt- 
edly intensive advertising. It 
guarantees not mere circula- 
tion, but actual readers. Com- 
etition is limited because no 
wo institutions in the same line 
f business are advertised in 
ny given theater at the same 
ime. Action, the most power- 
ful magnet that can be brought 
o bear upon the screen of con- 
sciousness, is ‘used to attract 
ind hold the attention. As one 
salesman for a motion picture 
film advertising service put it, 
‘It is just the same as if the 
man with the red flags advertis- 
ing Hood tires on the billboard 
would step down from the bill- 
board and stand in front of you 
on the highway, waving his red 
flags at you. It is almost im- 
possible for the theater patron 
to fail to take notice of your 
ad on the screen. 

“The use of the radio by 
banks for publicity purposes 
may be in two forms broad- 
casting and receiving. On ac 
count of the very great cost of 
a good broadcasting station, 
broadcasting is likely, for the 
present at least, to be restrict 
ed to «a small group of fairly 
large banks in fairly large 
cities. A cheap broadcasting 
station cannot command high 
grade talent for its programs 
and consequently the institution 





Who's Who in 


Bank Advertising 











LLOYD L. COON 


Secretary of the Financial Advertisers’ Association 


R COON attended Northwestern University, after 
M which he entered a ommercial school at Quin 
Illinois. In 1919 he was elected assistant cas] 








ind director of the First National Bank of Lovinygton, Illinois 
In September 1920, he severed his connection to accept the 
position sn of the new business department of the 
City Na nal of Evanston, Illinois jeyinning Augu 
1921, he ved as assistant secretary of the Financial Acdver- 
tisers ciation and at the convention in Milwaukee 
June was m secretary He was reélected secretar 
of the association at their recent convention in Atlantic Cit 
Mr. Coon is a live wire and has a very broad acquaintan 
umong the bankers of the country Since he became secre 
tarv of the association membership has increased and more 


taken in the issociation’s affairs 


ge r V ocing 
by its more than 650 members 
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An advertisement which it took a well-known investment 
house twelve years to write The advertising manager of 
Straus & Co., says regarding the letter quoted within the 
above advertisement, and on which the advertisement is 
based: “A good many years ago on first receiving this letter 
we were wondering what to do with it, we were trying to 
make use of it, but beyond printing it in our house organ 1 
could go no further. At last, after lying dormant in the files 
for many years, the idea was exhumed and after some study a 
happy thought occurred of coupling up with this tragic 
story a reverse emotional reaction This finally crystallized 


into one word, ‘Faith’ An effort was then made to find 
some well-known work of art typifying faith. Here is the 
final result.”’ Note the enlarged reproduction of this letter 
at the top of the opposite page it is well worth reading 


with such a_ station loses,  broadeasting station is for- 
rather than gains, prestige. tunate to secure high-grade 

“There do not seem to be talent without cost, but there 
any cases among banks where _ seems to be no difficulty in do- 
revenue is derived from the’ ing that if the station is of 
radio station. From what can _ sufficient power to reproduce 
be learned it appears that a __ satisfactorily. 


“The principal kinds of ma- 
terial sent over the radio by 
banks consist of Government 
bond reports, stock reports, 
foreign exchange, grain, live- 
stock, butter, poultry and egg 
quotations, quotations of repr:- 
sentative bonds, other agricu - 
tural product quotations, ac- 
dresses on thrift and entertain - 
ment programs. It is under- 
stood that there is a bill penc- 
ing in Congress now to provid: 
for the erection of Governmen 
stations to broadcast marke 
and other reports of a simila 
character. Direct advertising i 
prohibited by Government reg 
ulation so that whatever adver 
tising is obtained must be th 
result of the prestige of thr 
broadcasting or inferential pub 
licity, or propaganda relating 
to an entire industry or char 
acter of service.” 

How advertising can be usec 
in helping a bank to build prof 
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In 1829 this Pennsylvania bank, 
which ran this advertisement, was 
founded In the same year, in an 
adjoining county and not many 
miles away, the “Stourbridge 
Lion’, the first locomotive run on 
an American railroad was tried 
out. An enterprising advertising 
manager put two and two to- 
gether ninety-three years later, 
and turned out the above adver- 


tisement 
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Here is the 


itable branch banks was out 
lined in the address of Samuel 
J. Keator, of the Mechanics 
ind Metals National Bank, New 
York. Mr. Keator stated that 
the development of branch 


banks in large cities is growing 
er ESSERE 


Wilkes-Barre Prices 
In The Fall of 1830 | 
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Sree eet 
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WYOMING NATIONAL BANK 


Fstablished 1829 
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interested in 
such prices 


Everybody is 
particularly in 
is shown in the clipping repro 
luced in the above advertisement 
of a Pennsylvania bank—eggs 8 
2 dozen and butter 12% 
ents a pound The 
urrent in the year 
founding of the 
tional Bank 


ents 
prices were 
fe llowing the 
yoming Na- 
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rtisement at 
h ard to 


in the adve 


is still a cu 


increasingly important every 
year and the selling service of 
fered has opened a new field of 


endeavor in financial advertis 


ing. 
“In a city the size of New 
York”, said Mr. Keator, “cer 


tain kinds of business center in 
certain sections. ‘There is, for 
the textile district, the 
district 


example, 


shipping center, the 


where the grain dealers have 


gathered around the Produce 


Exchange, the districts of the 


wholesale produce dealers, the 


garment workers, the silk mer 
located 


had to 


build up a specialized service to 


chants, ete. Branches 


in such districts have 


ippeal to the particular busi 
ness to which they cater 

“The 
therefore clear. 
to the 
ness or residential neighborhood 


advertiser’s problem is 
It is to appeal 
particular class of busi 
in which the branch is situated 
It is 
ical study 


n interesting psycholog 


to do this correctly 


Therefore an intimate know! 


edge of all the districts is 
requisite.” 
Francis H 
dent of the Guaranty 
Company, New York, said in 
part on the subject of “Public 
ind the Advertising 


Sisson, vice-presi 
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Man” 
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page 


stment house 
“That day has long passed, 
if indeed it ever existed, when 


advertising, under proper con 
ditions, can be considered as an 
experiment or a speculation. It 
has long since become a demon 
strated economic factor as a 
clearly 
proved educational force. ‘That 
it may not all hands, 
operate with 100 per cent. effi 


business builder and a 


always, in 


ciency is no more proof of its 


failure than an unsuccessful 
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An ingenious arrangement of 
white circles on a dark back- 
ground in this advertisement of a 
Cleveland bank. 


operation on the human body 
by a horse doctor would be a 
proof of the failure of surgery. 
Its call is for skilled men, broad 
men, who have thoroughly mas- 
tered the tools with which they 
must work, whose sense of pub- 
lic psychology is sure and true 
and whose vision of national op- 
portunity is as broad as the 
world. 

“A well-equipped advertising 
man in institutions whose pub- 
lic relation problems are impor- 
tant should be able not only to 
interpret the public’s mind on 
matters pertaining to the busi- 
ness of his institution, but to 
its officers. In this two-fold 
capacity he should first of all 
be a sound, practical psychol- 
ogist, and the importance of 
this capacity for accurate psy- 
chological analysis as a chief 
factor in advertising service is 
becoming increasingly under- 
stood. The complexity of hu- 
man thought and feeling pre- 
sents a real problein to such an 
analyst, but the measure of his 
success will be very largely the 
measure of his ability to inter- 
pret and direct these motive 
forces of human action. He 
must understand the value and 
place of emotional appeal, as 
well as the logical argument. 
Neither by itself carries a com- 
plete message. He must under- 
stand the varying appeals to the 
sexes, and to the classes with 
whom he must deal, in terms of 
display, coler, argument and 





feeling. He must always stand 
aloof from his problem and 
have a detached point of view, 
which will give him perspective 
and an angle of accurate ap- 
praisal which he could not 
otherwise have.” 

Louis Wiley, business mana- 
ger of the New York Times, 
said, in the course of his ad- 
dress “The Daily Newspaper 
and Financial Advertising”: 

“The advertisements on the 
financial pages of reputable 
newspapers now form a di- 
rectory of important financial 
institutions, reputable brokers, 
bond and investment houses and 
of every large or important of- 
fering of securities by corpora- 
tions, states, counties, towns 
and foreign countries. An- 
nouncements of new securities, 
frequently over-subscribed be- 
fore publicly announced, are in- 
serted in newspapers as a mat- 
ter of record. 

“A remarkable element in 
modern financial advertising is 
the number and value of new 
bond offerings. A new method 
has developed through which 
capital is providing for indus- 
try. Securities are offered di- 
rectly by the issuing corpora- 
tion to the public. Notable 
examples are the recent issues 
of the New York Telephone 
Company and the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York. 
This change is welcomed by the 
bankers, for no longer do they 
bear the whole burden of 
financing industry. 

“The new bond offerings 
represent capital constantly 
flowing into commerce—as seen 
particularly in contracts for 
highways, municipal _ services 
and public improvements gen- 
erally. New bond advertising, 
therefore, shows the service the 
newspaper is rendering the 
community. 

“Financial advertisers should 
keep in mind the small inves- 
tors. Fifty per cent. of the 
incomes of the nation are re- 
ceived by men and women who 


earn $2000 a year and under, 
and 52 per cent. of the nationa! 
income is paid to wage earners 
How many of these know wha 
is a bond, a coupon, or the dif- 
ference between investment anc 
speculation?” 

F. N. Shepherd, executive 
manager of the American 
Bankers Associaion, in his ad- 
dress “Public Education and 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion”, gave an exceedingly 
teresting outline of the splendid 
work of the association in co- 
Operation with the bankers and 
educators of the country in 
spreading the knowledge of the 
fundamentals of economics and 
banking among the men, women, 
and children of the country. A 
particular effort has been made 
to bring this knowledge before 
the school children of the coun- 
try. The association has pre- 
pared a series of talks, ele- 
mentary in nature, but made as 
readable and interesting as pos- 
sible, which are read _ before 
children in schools all over the 
country by bankers and teach- 
ers. In this work the associa- 
tion has the whole-hearted sup- 








Boy, You Need Reserves— 
there’s a Rough Old World Ahead 
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Inspirational copy with a good 
“punch”, Written in colloquial 
and somewhat slangy language— 
but effective hecause well handled 
and not over-done. This sort of 
advertisement is not so easy to 
write as it looks. There is always 


the danger of going too far, and 
becoming merely ridiculous. 
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forty Years Young 


-And Vigorous 





Organized in 1883, the American 

Natonal Bank. for forty years 
arcsec tl aro 
building of « greater Nashville 
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The distinctiveness of layout 
nployed by this group of 
filiated Nashville banks is at- 
acting wide attention to the 
oup’s advertisements. 

wrt of the bankers and the 


educators. In order that teach- 
ers may know how the plan of 
he association for the spread 
f economic knowledge oper- 
an outline of the lecture 
course to- 
rether with an explanation of 
he plan and a list of refer- 
nce books, so that any teacher 
nay be readily 
he nature of the work being 


tes, 


has been prepared, 


informed as to 


ione by the association. 
Other addresses of real in- 
erest and benefit to all those 


present at the meeting of the 
issociation were: “Advertising 


ind the Investment Bankers 
Association”, by Samuel O. 
Rice, Investment Bankers As- 


sociation, Chicago; “The Wom- 
Department”, by Anne 
manager of the wom- 
department, Hamilton 
National Bank, New York; 
“Investment Advertising”, by 
H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus 
& Co., New York; “The 
sonal Solicitation of Trust Busi- 


en’s 
Seward, 
en’s 


Per- 


ness”, by Tracy Herrick, assist- 
ant vice-president and manager, 
trust development department, 
Cleveland Trust Company; 
“Assisting Newspapers De- 
velop their Financial Section”, 


by E. Paul Young, advertising 
manager, Blyth, Witter & 
Co., Los Angeles; and, “Fi- 


nancial Advertising in Eng- 
land”, by Eric Field, director 
of Erwoods International Ad- 
vertising”’Agency, London. This 
latter address will be found 
elsewhere in this issue of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. 

The following officers and di- 
rectors of the association were 
elected for the year 1923-24: 
President, Gaylord S. Morse, 
State Bank of Chicago; first 
Carroll Ragan, 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co., 
N. Y.; second vice-president, 
H. G. Hodapp, Wells-Dickey 
Co., Minneapolis; third vice- 
president, R. E. Hotze, Plant- 
er’s National Bank, Richmond; 
treasurer, Carl A. Gode, Illinois 
Merchants Trust Co., Chicago; 
directors: A. C. Flather, John 
L. Edwards & Co., Wash.; W. 
W. Douglas, Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco; yohn Cowan, Toron- 


vice-president, 


to General Trust Corp., Toron- 
to; F. W. Gehle, Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, New 
York; Jessamine G. Hoagland, 
National City Bank, Chicago; 
Julius C. Peter, Detroit Trust 
Co, Detroit; Ethel B. Scully, 
Morris F. Fox & Co., Milwau- 
Fred M. Staker, Commerce 
Kansas City; W. B. 
National Bank 
of Commerce, St. 
H. Wells, Rhode 
pital Trust Co., 
H. Wettereau, American Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville; Chas. 
Cason, Chemical National Bank, 
New York; E. H. Kittridge, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston; 
K. W. First National 
Bank, Columbus; W. J. Kom- 
Clinton 
Co., 
members national 
1925—F. W. 
Ellsworth, Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co., New Orleans; Until 
1926—C. H. Handerson, Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland; Until 
1924—Guy W. Cooke, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. 


kee; 
Trust Co, 
Weissenberger, 
John 
Hos- 
Providence; C. 


Louis; 


Island 


Roberts, 


mers, Spokane, Wash.; 
W. Berry, 
Detroit; 


commission: Until 


Union Trust 
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A Helpful Idea 
Aw adding machine installed ir 
the lobby of the bank to aid 
customers in adding checks for 
deposit is an innovation of the 
Mid-City Trust and 
Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Savings 
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Fifth Avenue Office 
Fifth Avenue and 44th Serer 


Personal Banking 


For uptown residents and business men 
u offices are especially convenient 
! Interest is paid on checking accounts, and 
depositors have availab’: many helpful ser 
vices, such as 
For Your Trip Abroad 
Take y ward funds 
ty 
Safe Deposit Vaules 
The vaults at both c offices embody the 
Jeas in protect t 


Silver Storage Vaults 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Uptown Offices 


Madison Avenue 
and 60th Street 


Fifth Avenue 
and 44th Street 














| 

| | 
| 
| Madioen Avenue OS 

Madison Avenue and 60th Sereer 

Skillful layout and careful 
preparation of copy in the above 
advertisement have enabled this 


New York bank to say a great 
deal without saying too much 
You will find few  superfiuou 


words in this advertisement 
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UNITED STATES 


United States Mortgage : &cTrust Company. 


ARTEL RLS AOD UNOS PROS OER $7 00 


This car will take you to the. 

125% Street Office of this Company where. 

you will find complete banking, trust and 

safe deposit facilities. Interest paid on deposits. 
A visit of inspection is invited 


UONITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
125 St. at Eighth Ave. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits -*7 200000 


WHERE THIS CAR CROSSES 8:2 AVENUE 


are located the new and enlarged banking rooms 

and safe deposit vaults of our 125th St. Office- 

the headquarters of the Company in Harlem 
Your inspection is cordially invited 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
125* St. at Eighth Ave. 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits -*7000,000 


\ pane € the exhibit of a New York bank at the recent convention of the 


Advertisers’ Association at Atlantic City. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 


matter issued by them. 
Watch for 


> N. ¥., City Svgs. Bank, F. H. Williams, 

reas. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., J. B. 
Fogal, asst. secy.-treas. 

Baltimore, Md., Nat'l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 
Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 

Berkeley, Cal., _ Com’! & Svgs. Bk., G. 


L. Pape, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’! Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

Boston, Mass., Shawmut Bank, A. L. 


.» Nat'l 

Winship, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Old Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mgr. 

Boston, Mass., State 8t. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to pres. 

— Tex., lst Nat'l Bank, A. Schlenker, 
cash. ; 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
A. E. Leighton, adv. mgr. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriels, 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 


treas. 
Buffalo, N. Y., ag -4 ~ Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. 
Buffalo, N. Y., artne rr. Co., J. A. Edwards, 


Buffalo, N. Y.. Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. P. 

Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co, L. A. 
Frost, V. P. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Cedar Rapids Svgs. Bank, 
Cc. B. Auracher, adv. mgr. 

Chambersburg, Pa., Chambonibucg Ze. Co, F. 
A. Zimmerman, V. P. 

Charleston, W. Va., Charleston Nat'l Bank, 
Cc. F. Snyder, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. Co., 
E. L. Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
J. Holdam, asst. tr. off. 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’! Bank, B. C. 
Burton, V. PB. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley Bank, H. 
Picklesimer, mgr. new business dept 

= Ill., Bauder-Baker, 738 8. Michigan 
Ave., R. E. Bauder, pres. 

Chicago, Ill, Critchfield & Co., L. EB. Delson, 
finan. adv. mer. 

Chicago, IIL, Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, H. J. 
Bilansky, mgr. bus. ex. dept. 

Chicago, Ill, Chicago Morris Plan Bank, 8. B 
Clark, mgr. serv. dept. 

Chicago, Ill, Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. 
F. G. Heuahling, V. 

Chicago, IIl., _— Bank of Chicago, E. L. Jari, 


P. L. Hardesty, 


Bank, 


2 
re 


asi cas. 
Chicago, a 
pub. mer. 
Clarksville, Tenn., 1st Nat'l Bank, M. A. Bland, 
v. = 


“Union Te. Ce. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat’l Bank, R. J. 
Izant, adv. mer. 

Cleveland, Ohlo, Cleveland Tr. Co., I. I. Sperling, 
ub. mer. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy 

Cleveland, Ohtio, Guten Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
son, pub. mer. 

Clinton, Iowa, City Nat'l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
pres. 

Corsicana, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
asst. cash. 

Danielson, Conn., Danielson Tr Co a: 2 
Starkweather, treas. 

Dayton, O., City Nat'l Bank, L. C. Tingley, 
bus. ex. mer 

Dayton, Ohio, Nat'l Cash Register Co., H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. 

— Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank, G. T. Wells 


88 cash 
Detroit. Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Camp- 
bell, adv. mgr. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


New Names and Other Changes. 


Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 


mgr. bus. "ext. dept. 
oe, Moline, Ill, Manufacturers State Bank, 


T. Shearman, cash 


Elizabeth City, N. C., “Let & Citizens Nat’! 
Bank, M. H. Jones, cash 
Elmira, N. Y., 4 Nat’l Bank, Helen EB. Mal- 


lory, adv. mg 

Evansville, Ind., eNet’l City Bank, Josephine C. 
MacCorkle, pub. mer. 

Evansville, Ind., A... State Nat'l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Citizens Com’! & Svgs. Bank, H. E. 
Potter, ‘asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. Smith, 
mgr. special serv. dept. 

Flint, Mich., Genesee Co. Svgs. Bank, W. Power, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

— Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., P. O. Ahlin, 


Greenville, 8. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, 8. C., Woodside Nat'l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 

Haverhill, Mass., ist Nat'l Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Ca, 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Nat'l Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 
Jacksonville, ae re Nat'l Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. 
Jacksonville, Fie, _o Nat'l Bank, B. G. 
Haskell, adv. dept. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. & treas. 

Joliet, IIL, Will Co. Nat'l Bank, F. R. Adams. 

Kankakee, Ill., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Tr. Co., F. M 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 

Lima; Peru, 8. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 

Long Beach, Cal., Long Beach Nat'l Bank, P 
iL. Hudson, asst. cash. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’! Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

.os Angeles, Cal., Pacific-Southwest _ & Svgs 
Bk., R. M. MacLennan, adv. mg 

.os Angeles, Cal., Union Bank & Te < AL 
Lathrop, tr. oft. 

Los Gatos, Cal, 1st Nat'l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo, Apartado 
1023, E. C. Hirt. 

Madison, 8S. D., Lake Co. 
Berther, V. P. 

Manila, P. L, Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W 
T. Nolting, pres. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Ce., 
R. Hammond, mgr. bus. serv. dept. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics 8vgse 
Bank, T. H. Ww allace, treas. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Midland Nat’l Bank, L. L 
D. Stark, asst. tr. off. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
W. E. Brockman, pub. mgr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat'l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 

Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat'l Bank, 
J. Bennett. 

Monterrey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano & Sons, Apartado No. 6. 


Nat'l Bank, M. F 


Montreal, Que., Banque d'Hochelaga, 112 Ss 
James St., Léon Lorrain, dir. pub. 

Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. M 
Baugher, pres. 


New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’l Tr. 
Bank, H. B. Caplan, secy. to pres. 
New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 
Elisworth, V. P., W. B. Wisdom, adv. mgr. 


& sSvge 


au 
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New Orleans, La., Whitney-Central Nat’]l Bank, 
M. L. Bouden, pub. mer. 

Newport News, Va., lst Nat’] Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 


N. Y. C., Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 

N. Y. C., American Express _~ o 65 Broadway, 
Ss. D. Malcolm, gen. mgr. ad 

N. Y¥. = American Union Bank, ‘R. Stein, asst. 
cas 

N. Y. C., Bank of America, Withers Woolford. 

N. Y¥. C., The Bankers Magazine. 

mm Ze Cc. Battery Park Nat’l Bank, E. FE. 
ono asst. V. P. 

N. Y. C., Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, Ve Be 

N. Y. C., Coal & Iron Nat'l Bank, H. G 
Stenerson, asst. to pres. 

N. Y. C., Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 
mgr. 

N. Y. C., The Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., I. H. 
Meehan, asst. V. P. 

N. Y. C., Hamilton Nat’l Bank, 130 W. 42nd 
St., E. S. Van Leer, asst. cash. 

M. FX. Ge a & Metals Nat’l Bank, F. W. 
Gehie, Vv. 

N. bs ms New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth, pub. 

N. ¥. &. North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. EkFirch, 

N. y. °C. Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mgr. 

Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 


new bus. mgr. 
Northampton, Mass., Hampshire Co. Trust Co., 
G. S. Willis, pres. 
Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 
asst. treas. 

Oak _—— Il., Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept 
ecuate: Ver., Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 
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Osaka, Japan, Japan Trust Bank, Ltd., H. 
Araki, for. div. 

Owego, N. Y., Owego Nat’l Bank, H. L. Under- 
hill. 

Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., American Nat’l Bank, J. De 


Wilde, pub. mgr. 
Phila., Pa., 4th St. Nat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach, 
adv. mer. 


Phila., Pa., Overbrook Bank, R. H. Thompson, 
P. 


Vv. 

Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat'l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’! serv. dept. 

Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. E. 
Deily, asst. cash. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bassett, mgr. svgs. & pub. dept 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 
R. W. Etter, asst. cash. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Nat’! Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Pa. Tr. Co., pub, mgr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat'l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. cash. 

Raleigh, N. C., Com’'l Nat'l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Richmond, Va., Planters Nat'l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., asst. cash. 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott. V. P. 

Ripon, Wis., 1st Nat'l Bank, W. R. Dysart, cash. 

Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. mer. 

San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley, 
Vv. P. 


San Francisco, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Bldg., L. 
G. Peede. 

San Francisco, Cal., Anglo-California Tr. Co., 
R. P. Anderson, mgr. bus. dev. dept. 

San Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. Co., M. New- 
man, asst. cash. 

Santa Rosa, Cal. American Nat’l Bank, J. G. 
Morrow, V. P. & cash. 


Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’l Bank, Theda A. Hoppa 
mer. new bus. dept. 

Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
. J. Raven. 

Shelbyville, Ill, 1st Nat’l Bank, J. C. Eber- 
spacher, V. 

Sioux Falls, 8. D., “Sioux Falls Nat’! Bank, J. W. 
Wadden, pres. 

Smithtown Branch, N. Y., Bank of Smithtown, 

A. Overton, cash. 
South Te ~ a Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. Stover, 


Sean Wash., Old Nat'l eat Union Tr. Co., 
A. F. Brunkow, pub. mg 

St. Joseph, Mo., lst Nat’! eat, L. J. Morgan, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co., J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co., S. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nat'l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, asst. to pres. 

Stockholm, Sweden, Svenska Handelsbanken, 

G. Norberg, pub. mgr. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., Stroudsburg Nat'l Bank, C. B. 
Keller, Jr., cash. 

Tampa, Fla., Citizens-Amer. Bank & Tr. Co., L. 
A. Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, asst. secy-treas. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
A. St. L. Trigge, secy. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave. 

Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada, 8 King St. West. 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. & pub. mgr. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, S. F. Cla- 
baugh, V. P. & cash. 

Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Valdosta, Ga, Merchants Bank, A. F. Winn, 


Jt. V. P. 

Warren, Pa., Warren Nat'l Bk., R. W. Mackay, 
cash. 

Washington, D. C., Federal Nat'l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., W. S 
Lyons, asst. secy. 

Washington, D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co.. 

H. Thompson, pub. mgr. 

Watertown, N. Y., Jefferson Co., Nat’l Bank. 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 

Wausau, Wis., Marathan Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 
ger, cash. 

Waynesboro, Pa., Ist Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat'l Bank, M. L. Matson, 


adv. dept. 

West Chester, Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 
J. C. Hall, V. P. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Luzerne Co. Nat'l Bank, 
W. J. Ruff, cash. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat'l Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. pub. dept. 

Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
. E. Taylor, pres. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 

Youngstown, Ohio, ist Nat'l Bank & Dollar 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., J. N. Higley, pub. mer. 

Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 
strasse. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-megr. 


© 
New Names 
Des Moines, Ia., Central State Bank, H. G 
Metcalf, mgr. bus. ext. dept. 
N. Y. C., Union Bank of Canada, A. G. Sclater. 
Quincy, Mass., Granite Trust Co., D. King, V. P. 


San Antonio, Tex., City Nat'l Bank, H. M. Hart, 
Vv 


Sydney, Australia, Gov't Svgs. Bank of N. 8. W. 
and Rural Bank, A. W. Turner, secy. 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


59 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


60 State Street 
BOSTON 








A Four-Fold Service 


Investment Securities 


We offer complete facilities for 
investors in the purchase and 
sale of high-grade securities. 
Statistical information and in- 
vestment suga stions furnished 
on request. Private wire con- 
nections with principal markets 
throughout the East. 


Foreign Exchange 


Drafts and cable transfers on 
foreign countries bought and 
sold at finest rates. Foreign and 
domestic collections on best 
terms. 


A Century 


Travelers Letters of Credit 


Our well-known Travelers Let- 
ters of Credit will be found 
convenient for those who may 
now be planning Summer Trav- 
el. Payable through more than 
3,000 correspondents in all 
parts of the world. Issued in 
dollars and in pounds sterling. 


Commercial Letters of Credit 


For nearly a century merchants 
have recognized these credits as 
a standard method of payment 
for shipments of merchandise to 
and from America. Issued in dol- 
lars, sterling or other currencies. 


of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
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“We must have 
better credit information 


SAID A MANUFACTURER 


oe in judgment are striking at the heart of this 

organization,” he told his executives. “We must 
eliminate guesswork. Get the facts; and verify them 
through the credit department of a good bank.” 


It isa function of The Equitable’screditdepartment 
to gather business information for commercial cus- 
tomers. Our officers are trained to interpret facts and 
apply them to a specific problem of sales, or of pro- 
duction or of organization. 


Hence, commercial depositors may, without cost, 
complement their own credit facilities with the organ- 
ization and counsel of this company. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE 37 WALL STREET COLONIAL OFFICE 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. 222 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
FOREIGN OFFICES ne 
—_—_—_— PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CHICAGO: 29 South La Salle St. 
MEXIco City: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 























American Foreign Trade and Investment 


By Stanislao Corvino 


INCE the advent of the peace 
American business men have been 
taking more interest than before 

in foreign countries, both as regards 
the exports of American goods and the 
investment of American capital in in- 
dustrial, commercial, mining, shipping 
and similar undertakings abroad. Un- 
fortunately, success has not always 
been up to expectation. 

As to exports, business has been ham- 
pered to a large extent by the present 
high rate of exchange of the dollar, 
which induces foreign buyers to limit 
their purchases in the United States, 
and makes it difficult for Americans to 
compete with countries having a depre- 
ciated currency unless exceptionally 
favorable circumstances concur, such as 
a practical monopoly in a given product, 
absolute necessity to purchase on the 
part of the buyer, the possibility of 
cutting prices, etc. 

On the other side, the high rate of 
exchange of the dollar ought to have 
favored the investment of American 
money abroad, especially in all countries 
with a depreciated currency, such as the 
ex-belligerent states of the European 
continent and those of new formation in 
Eastern Europe. Yet experience teaches 
that, generally speaking, such has not 
been the case. The reason for this par- 
tial failure of American enterprise 
abroad is to be sought chiefly in in- 
sufficient acquaintance with foreign 
countries, and lack of adaptability on 
the part of the American representa- 
tives. 

In fact, up to now, with such a big 
market as the whole of North America 
‘at his disposal, the average American 
business man has hardly ever felt in- 
clined to study the requirements of for- 
eign countries. Besides, his settled 
belief in the superiority of American 
business methods—a feeling to a large 
extent quite justified, and at any rate 
easily to be understood—has often made 


STANISLAO CORVINO 


Adviser to Bank of Italy on international 
questions 


him impervious to any suggestion about 
the necessity of adapting himself to the 
taste and the customs of the foreigner. 
The result is that he finds himself 
seriously handicapped now that the 
great expansion of economic activity in 
the United States makes intensified 
trade relations with the rest of the 
world a matter of necessity, and invest- 
ment of American capital abroad a very 
lucrative proposition. 

As a matter of fact it often happens 
that, while following the same. methods 
that have secured him success in busi- 
ness at home, an American utterly fails 
abroad. ‘The reason is that, without 
being in the least conscious of the fact, 
and much against his own wish and in- 
terest, he has made enemies among the 
very men with whom he was expected 
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UNDREDS of bankers will be on vacation 
throughout the Great Lakes Region during the 
next few months. 
They will motor or cruise and will undoubtedly 
pay a visit to Detroit. 


If you are lucky enough to be one of these, per- 
haps there will be some service which we may perform 
which will add to your pleasure on this trip. 

We extend a cordial invitation for any banker or 
his friends to write us or call upon us and make his 
wants known. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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to deal, either by disregarding or even 
freely criticising the customs of the 
country, or else by unwittingly com- 
mitting some serious breach of local 
etiquette. At other times his natural 
inability to humor the (often unreason- 
able and exasperating) red-tape meth- 
ods of local bureaucracy, and to find the 
right way of getting round the difficul- 
ties, prevents his obtaining valuable 
concessions which eventually fall to the 
share of more ductile competitors. 

Now, local customs may often seem 
peculiar to the outsider, while the busi- 
ness methods adopted by many coun- 
tries are really inefficient or obsolete, 
and the obstructive tactics of pettifog- 
ging government officials prove most 
aggravating to anyone whose time is 
valuable; yet the people of the country 
—even those who know better them- 
selves—are only too often apt to resent 
foreign criticism. On the other side, 
the task of a business man is obviously 
not that of a social reformer; all that 
he wants is to be successful. And the 
best way to success will undoubtedly be 
for him to take the people as they are, 
and to avail himself even of their de- 
fects, if necessary, in order to reach his 
aim. To that purpose he is bound, 
first to know thoroughly the country he 
is dealing with, and second to be willing 
to adapt himself to its ways. 

Now, generally speaking, while—for 
reasons easily to be accounted for by 
historical and geographical conditions— 
Americans often lack the necessary gift 
of adaptability to foreign customs, and 
the knowledge of foreign languages, 
Germans and to an even higher degree 
Italians, possess it, and this explains 
their well-known succe’s abroad (e. g. 
in South America). This being so, 
American companies will often find it 
advisable, in order to compete success- 
fully with their foreign rivals, to avail 
themselves at least for the time being, 
of the services of foreign experts. Ger- 
mn collaboration being for obvious 
reasons less agreeable at present, the 
cooperation of competent Italians would 
seem to be most suitable. 
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The Punjab 
National Bank, Ltd. 


Established 1895. 
Head Office: Anarkali Street, 
LAHORE, INDIA 


Tel. Addresses: “Stability’’ for head 
office and branches; “Clearance” 
for Bombay, Lahore City and 
Amballa Cantonment only. 


£0,00,000 
26,75,162 
20,00,408 


Capital (subscribed) —..........Rs. 
Capital (paid-up) . in 
Reserves (31, 12, 1922)... 
Deposits 4,92,44,072 
Total Resources .................... 5,64,88,525 


LONDON AGENTS—London Joint City & 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5, Threadneedle 
St., London E. C. 2. 


BRANCHES—Amballa City, Amballa 
Cantonment, Amritsar, Bombay, Cawn- 
pore, Calcutta, Delhi, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Ferozepore City, Gojra, Gujran- 
wala, Hapur, Hoshiarpur, Hyderabad, 
Hafizahad, Jammu, Jhelum, Jullundur 
City, Karachi, Kasur, Lahore City, 
Ludhiana, Lyallpur, Multan City, Mont- 
gomery, Okara, Patiala, Peshawar 
City, Quetta, Rawalpindi City, Sar- 
godha, Sialkot City, Srinagar. 


Banking Business of every description 
transacted. 


GOVIND DASS. BITAGAT, M.A., LL.B., 
Secretary 











Great Britain 


“The Board of Trade returns for 
April’, says the June monthly review 
of Barclays Bank, Limited, London, 
“are not strictly comparable with those 
for previous months, for the reason that 
the administration of customs in South- 
ern Ireland has now been taken over by 
the Irish Free State. As a consequence, 
although the trade between Free State 
ports and Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland figures in the returns, exports 
from and imports into the Free State 
from foreign countries are no longer in- 
cluded. Total exports amounted to 
£75,299,602, or more than £5,000,000 
in excess of the total for the previous 
month. Of this increase, rather more 
than £3,000,000 is represented by re- 
exports, while among exports of British 
produce and manufactures, the value of 
new ships increased by £2,000,000. 

“Exports of iron and steel again show 
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(The Only American Bank in Lithuania) 


Lietuvos Tarptautinis Bankas 


KAUNAS, LITHUANIA 


Laisvés Aléja No. 60 


Cable Address: INTERBANK 


HROUGH our extensive branch system 
in Lithuania and our close connection 
with leading banks in the United States 
and all the principal commercial countries 
of the world, we are especially well pre- 
pared to render complete international 


banking service. 


JOSEPH BECK, 


President Vice-President 
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an increase in quantity, the total now 
being only slightly below the pre-war 
average. Production of pig iron in 
April continued to improve, and, though 
the output of steel ingots and castings 
suffered a setback compared with 
March, the figure was well above the 
monthly average of 1913. 

Imports, Exports, 

iron and fron and 


Monthly steel. steel. 
average th. tons th. tons 





1913 
1920 
1921 
anne 
1923—January 
February 








March .... 
April 


“Coal production also continues at a 
high level, the output for the first four 
months of the year being practically on 
a par with the pre-war standard. Of 
287,000,000 tons of coal produced in 
1913, 73,000,000 tons were exported, 
while 21,000,000 were used as bunkers 
for ships engaged in foreign trade, the 
balance of 193,000,000 tons being de- 
voted to Admiralty and domestic re- 
quirements. 

“The output for the first four months 
of the current year totals about 92,000,- 
000 tons, while exports account for 25,- 
500,000 millions and bunker shipments 
for 6,000,000, leaving a balance of 
60,500,000 tons. The home consumption 
of coal is now greater than in 1912, 
and is very little short of the high level 
reached in 1918. This fact, in con- 
junction with the improvement in in- 
dustrial activity, indicates distinct prog- 
ress towards reinstating the pre-war 
level of production, but in certain in- 
dustries, such as shipbuilding, cotton, 
and the building trades, much progress 
has still to be made. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Tone 


-----287,000,000 
229,000,000 
163,000,000 

----251,000,000 


- 5,824,900 

5,721,200 
5,327,000 
5,603,400 
5,796,600 

















The sole business of 


The National City Company is 
the purchase and distribution of 
investment securities. The dis- 
tribution is as broad as the coun- 
try itself. Through the Com- 
pany’s offices in more than 50 
leading cities, the banks of every 
section are promptly advised of 
desirable new bond issues, 
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“Exports of cotton yarns and manu- 
factures decreased by over £1,000,000. 
Exports of cotton piece goods at 316,- 
000,000 square yards in April, compare 
with 387,000,000 square yards in 
March, but the figure for the first four 
months of 1923 is 1,8396,000,000 square 
yards, against 1,197,000,000 square 
yards in the corresponding period of 
1922. In 1913, however, exports to- 
talled 7,075,000,000 yards, equivalent 
approximately to 6,000,000 square 
yards, and it is, therefore, evident that 
the cotton industry is still feeling 
acutely the effects of the general dis- 
turbance in world trade and the high 
price level. 

“Total imports amounted to £86,- 
417,017, as compared with £90,000,000 
in March, but they are nearly £6,000,- 
000 higher than the total recorded for 
April, 1922. The whole of the decrease, 
as compared with the previous month, 
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London office, English, Scottish and Australian Bank, Limited, 5 Gracechurch Street 


occurred in raw materials and articles 
mainly unmanufactured, the most no- 
ticeable feature being a decline of £4,- 
280,000 in raw cotton, which reflects to 
some extent the prevailing uncertainties 
in the cotton trade, though seasonal in- 
fluences may also have been at work. 
“One effect of the upward movement 
in the price of American cotton is re- 
flected in the import returns. During 
the first three months of this year half 
of the raw cotton supplies reaching this 
country emanated from the United 
States, but during April the percentage 
was only 27, while British East Indies, 
which in the first quarter of the year 
furnished less than 10 per cent., sup- 


plied over 20 per cent. of the April 
arrivals. 


IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON (EXCEPT 
LINTERS) 
(In thousand Centals of 100 pounds) 


Four months 
ending April 
1922 1923 
United States 2,507 2,166 
Egypt ........ : 1,066 1,438 
British East Indies 98 502 

“The adverse balance of trade of 
£11,000,000 in April compares with 
£20,000,000 in March, and brings total 
for the first four months of the year to 
£70,000,000, which, when invisible 
items are taken into account, should 
leave an appreciable balance on the 
right side.” 


From: 
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France 


The following summarization of 
France’s financial position at the time 
when the French Parliament began its 
consideration of the budget for 1923 
is regarded as being a_ semi-official 
presentation. The summary is from the 
Paris Temps and has been received 
from its French Information Service by 
the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York: 


l. PUBLIC DERT OF FRANCE AT THE BEGINNING 
or 1923 


France’s internal debt at the above period 
amounted to 282,418,000,000 frances and may 
be subdivided as follows: 

Billion 

francs 
Floating and short term debt............................114 
a a, ener renrnnee ----1 45 
Advances from the Banque de France to 


EE 23 


France’s external debt may also be sub- 
divided into these two classifications: 


(a) Her government debt to the United States 
and Great Britain, which amounts to 29,- 
969,000,000 francs, and 

(b) Her commercial debt which amounts to 
5,493,000,000 francs, making a total of 35,- 
463,000,000 francs gold. 


Il. DEBTS OWED TO FRANCE BY OTHER COUNTRIES 


In order to realize France’s actual posi- 
tion, there should be deducted from her own 
debts the debts which other nations owe to 
her. While it is true that France, in order 
to insure the Allies’ victory, borrowed 
29,000,000,000 francs gold, she also lent to 
her allies or to the other nations born of 
the war or impoverished as the result of it 
a total sum of 15,282,000,000 francs gold; 
the details of which are as follows: 


Francs 
5,560,000,000 (1) 
480,000,000 
. 3,684,000,000 
1,795,000,000 
. 1,181,000,000 
861,000,000 
- 1,056,000,000 
574,000,000 
49,000,000 
13,000,000 
10,500,000 
11,500,000 
6,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 


Russia (old government) 
Russia (various governments). 
Belgium a 
Jugoslavia 

Rumania ......... 

Greece ... 

Poland .. 

Czecho-S 

a 

Montenegro 

Esthonia 

Lettonia 

Lithuania 

‘Hungary .. 

Austria 


15, 282,000,000 


(1) Including the 955 millions charged by the 
Bank of France for discounting Russian Govern- 
lent Bonds. 
2) Including 220 millions in book credits. 
(3) Including 300 millions in book credits. 
(4) Not including 800 millions in supplies of 
material to be covered to an indefinite extent 
by the value of Italian supplies of materials. 





New Orleans 
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Bananas 


New Orleans imports almost half of 
the 45,000,000 bunches of bananas 
brought into this country annually. 

The port has adequate fruit landings, 
designed to expedite the handling of 
green fruit. Special railroad facilities 
and banana conveyors make possible 
the unloading of bananas from shipside 
at the rate of 10,000 bunches per hour. 

New Orleans is the banana port of 
the world. 
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New Orleans, U. S. A. 














III, FRANCE’S BUDGETARY SITUATION IN 1923 
The preponderating factor in France’s 
budgetary situation is her enormous public 
debt. The main item in her budget is her 
expenditure for interest and charges of this 
debt, which has been constantly increasing. 
In the 1923 budget (as originally sub- 
mitted to the French Parliament), the ex- 
penditures were estimated as follows: 


Francs 
ID MII. ssiccsssstistninivlinastiiibiaapeadiediinanes -12,344,000,000 
Expenditures for all civil services.... 5,799,000,000 
wxpenditures for purposes of na- 
tional defence 5,035,000,000 


Total expenditure foreseen by gen- 

eral budget for 1923...................... -23,178,000,000 
Estimated revenue from normal 

BOUPCEE .2.0.-ceeecoeserreeesscorsensseenceseceeeseees- 9, 385,000,000 
Estimated deficit of the general 

budget according to proposals 

originally submitted 3,893,000,000 


Note: Senate finance commission has revised 
these figures. 


In addition to this expenditure for the 
ordinary budget, France, during 1923, will 
also have to make good the expenditure 
for reconstruction and reparations which 
Germany has failed to pay, and which, ac- 
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cording to the estimated special budget for 
1923, will amount to 10,148,000,000 francs. 
The special budget for 1922 estimated that 
the sum of 7,000,000,000 francs would be 
received from Germany as a result of the 
negotiation of obligations on May 5, 1921. 
However, nothing was received during 
1922, and therefore, there seems no hope of 
receiving anything during 1923, and the 
deficit on the special budget will in con- 
sequence amount to the whole figures of 
expenditure, i. e., 10,148,000,000 francs. 
France’s total budgetary deficit for 1923 
can therefore be estimated at: 
Francs 
.--- 3,900,000,000 
..--10,148,000,000 


14,048,000,000 


General budget .... 
Special budget 


IV. FINANCIAL BURDEN ACTUALLY BORNE BY 
FRENCII TAXPAYERS 


(Comparison with 1913) 


In 1913 the total amount of the French 
budget was 4,900,000,000 francs gold. The 
1922 French ordinary budget, which com- 
prised solely normal expenditure, amounted 
to 24,296,000,000 francs paper. 

Taking into account the fact that the 1913 
estimate was made in gold francs, whereas 
1923 estimates are made in paper francs, it 
is still possible to say that the French tax- 


Current and Deposit Accounts opened. 


Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers, Collections, Commercial Credits and 
Banking Business of every description undertaken. 


Current Accounts in London, New York, Paris, Madrid, Cologne, 
Hamburg, Basle, Lisbon, Oporto, Prague, Amsterdam, 
Rio de Janeiro, Naples. 
Correspondents in all important cities. 

Agents in Madeira for principal American and Foreign Banks. 
Merchants, Shipping and Forwarding Agents (agents for White Star, Cunard, 
Union-Castle, R. M. S. P., etc.) 

Agents for Lloyds, Board of Underwriters of New York, National Board 
Coal Depot Proprietors. 
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Las Palmas, Grand Canary Island, and 106 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


Wine Shippers. 
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paper’s burden has been at least doubled. 
It has been more than doubled if one takes 
into account the increase in departmental 
and communal taxation. 

In order to realize the increase, it is only 
necessary to study the following table: 


GENERAL BUDGET 


1913 1922 


Permanent revenue: (million francs) 


Direct and assimilated taxes 3,289.7 
Registration tax 2,960,4 
Stamp taxes 615,5 
Tax on stock exchange operations 26,1 
Tax on income from personal se- 
TINIE ees isemntinbanniicninsntsctscicssnsesnas 
Luxury and turnover taxes 
Customs revenue 
Excise taxes 
Revenue from post-office, 
graph, telephones and 
monopolies ’ 
Revenue from state property and 
sundry receipts 





tele- 
state 

651,6 
19,029,0 


3,508,0 
449,5 


Total permanent revenue ..........4,907 
Exceptional revenue: 
War profits tax ........ 


Liquidation of war stocks ...... i 


3,957,5 


Total exceptional revenue . 
22,986,5 


Total general budget .4,907 
Vv. WHAT FRANCE HAS PAID FOR GERMANY ON 
ACCOUNT OF REPARATIONS 


In accordance with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Germany was to have assured the re- 
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American Banking Corporation. More than 250 
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construction of the devastated regions, but 
in reality. she has at the present time paid 
only 600,000,000 marks gold, which have just 
been sufficient to pay the expenses of oc- 
cupation. 

Germany has therefore completely failed 
to fulfill her obligations and France has, 
in consequence, heen obliged to pay out the 
sums necessary for the reconstruction of her 
invaded districts. ‘These sums are consider- 
able, as will be seen from the following 
figures: 


PAYMENTS MADE BY FRANCE ON BEHALF 
OF GERMANY UP TO JANUARY 1, 1923 
Francs 


55,000,000,000 


Damages to property 
33,000,000,000 


Injuries to persons: pensions. 
Interest on sums borrowed by 
France to make above payments 7,000,000,000 


95,000,000,000 





It should be added that the reconstruction 
of France’s regions devastated by Germany 
will still cost France the further sum of 
50,000,000,000 francs, which will make a total 
sum of 145,000,000,000 francs. ‘These es- 
timates are made in paper francs. 


Italy 


“Full steam ahead with Premier 
Mussolini's hand on the throttle” 
describes Italy’s present state in read- 
justment from the war period, accord- 
ing to Sherman A. Boyce, manager of 
the American Express Company in 
Genoa, who returned to Italy recently 
on the S. S. “Mauretania” after a 
brief tour of the company’s offices in 
New York. To the new Fascisti gov- 





ernment under Premier Mussolini and 
hard work of the people, Mr. Boyce, 
who is a close observer of European eco- 
nomic conditions, lays the successful 
state of conditions in Italy today. 

The Fascisti filled a need in Italy 
and there is no doubt that the majority 
of the people are with the new govern- 
ment, Mr. Boyce said. Mussolini is 
one of the great figures of the age and 
is the idol of his people. 

He has made promises and is fulfill- 
ing them. The railway system is being 
cleared out, as are the government of- 
fices. Other changes are being made for 
the betterment of the nation, and 
through these Italy has reached a 
stability second to England in the coun- 
tries emerging from war-time periods, 
he said. 

Asked about the Italian attitude 
towards Americans, Mr. Boyce de- 
clared that the Latins held a great 
friendship. The great majority of the 
families have some relative in the 
United States, and dreams of some day 
living in this country are held by many. 
The 3 per cent. immigration law that 
gives Italy a quota of approximately 
40,000 immigrants yearly to the States, 
comes far from taking care of those 
desirous of a home in the new land. 

Italy’s present speed toward stable 
and pre-war times will not be interrupt- 
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ed, according to present indications, he 
said. Momentary breaks in the money 
markets may come, but the trend to 
normal times seems sure to continue. Mr. 
Boyce will visit some of the forty-two 
offices maintained by the American Ex- 
press Company in Europe before re- 
turning to his post in Genoa. 


Germany 


In an effort to find a relatively stable 
basis for investment, a number of pub- 
lic and private German institutions have 
experimentally floated issues based upon 
some primary commodity rainer than on 
the paper mark, says a report to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. Rye, wheat, coal, and coke have 
thus been used. 

Although investment in a bond based 
upon a commodity is not absolute pro- 
tection for the investor, the purchase of 
such bonds is a guaranty that the depre- 
ciation of the sum invested will be limit- 
ed by the fluctuations in the price of the 
specific commodities invested in. Fur- 
ther, a relative rise in the price of the 
commodity between the time of invest- 
ment and the date of the maturity of 
the bond gives to the investor an op- 
portunity to make a clear profit above 
whatever interest may accrue on his in- 
vestment. 

The pioneer work in issues based on 
commodities was done by the Staatliche 
Kreditanstalt Oldenburg (State Credit 
Office of Oldenburg), which put on the 
market the Oldenburgische roggenan- 
weisungen in a total amount of 6,000,- 
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000 kilos of rye in blocks of 125 kilos 
each, for which nontransferable cer- 
tificates of ownership were issued. Each 
certificate is to be redeemed by a sum 
equivalent to the price of 150 kilos of 
rye, and in arriving at this price the 
average price of rye upon the Berlin 
Produce Exchange during the three 
months immediately preceding the date 
of redemption will be taken. 

While the certificates of ownership 
bear no interest, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, the gain to the purchaser 
arises from the fact that he receives 
for his investment a premium of 25 
kilos of rye. The assets of the Olden- 
burg credit office have been placed as 
security for the issue, and the certifi- 
cates are sold on the Bremen and Berlin 
Stock Exchanges. On the Berlin Stock 
Exchange they sell for about the cur- 
rent price of 125 kilos of rye plus 
freight from Berlin to Oldenburg. 

The example of the State of Olden- 
burg has been followed by the Han- 
overanian State Credit Institute, by the 
Free State of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
by the Free State of Saxony, and by a 
number of private enterprises. 

Under German law these issues are 
suitable for the investment of trust 
funds, and fundamentally all resemble 
the one above described, though there 
are slight variations in some cases. 


Scandinavia 


“While labor disputes in some 
Swedish industries and the uncertain 
political situation in Central Europe 
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make it difficult to forecast the imme- 
diate development of Swedish industry 
and trade”, says the quarterly report 
of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktie- 
bolaget, “there appears nevertheless to 
be room for moderate optimism.” The 
report continues: 


The stability of prices and wages and the 
maintenance of the gold parity between 
dollars and kronor have for months past re- 
stored the firm basis for economic activity 
which has been the goal of the depression 
process. Even if certain business under- 
takings have postponed until quite recently 
the necessity of facing the problem of how 
the losses sustained during the period of de- 
flation should be covered, there can scarcely 
be any doubt that the liquidation is drawing 
nigh to its end. On the other hand it ap- 
pears from the companies’ reports for 1922, 
which have now come out, that the business 
activity during the said year has, upon the 
whole, not been unremunerative. 

As far as quantity is concerned the export 
trade during last year came close to the 
pre-war figures and the foreign demand for 
a number of Swedish staple articles must be 
considered as satisfactory. It had been 
feared that the Ruhr occupation would 
cause a congestion in the export of ore. The 
direct exchange of other goods between 
Sweden and the Ruhr district has never 
been of great importance. The scarcity of 
coal and the increase in the price of that 
commodity which have been a consequence 
of the Ruhr occupation have, of course, also 
in Sweden affected industry and trade. 

The increased industrial activity in 
America has given rise to a wave of higher 
prices for raw materials which wave has now 
reached Sweden and, with regard to coal 
and iron, has been further intensified 
through the Ruhr operations. As regards 
wood goods and wood pulp the labor con- 
flicts had a hardening effect on prices. The 
foodstuffs, textile and leather industries, 
which chiefly operate for the home market, 
are well occupied at remunerative prices, 
at least in so far as the principal manufac- 
tures are concerned. 

As in many other countries the conditions 
of agriculture in Sweden have been difficult, 
more especially because the prices of corn 
have been at a very low level. The recent 
increase in the price of wheat has not caused 
‘any larger sales, which in agricultural cir- 
cles is ascribed to the fact that the last crop 
is sold out by the farmers. 


Turkey 


Notwithstanding the existing uncer- 
tain political conditions in the Near 
East, there are every day increasing 
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indications of the impatience of the 
Turkish peasant of Anatolia to. get 
back to the land, and to exchange the 
sword for the plowshare, says George B. 
Bell, chief of the Agricultural Imple- 
ment Division of the Department of 


Commerce at Washington. Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, in his recent speeches, 
has been urging the necessity for work 
and of the study of modern methods on 
the part of agriculturists, and in this 
connection it should be noted that al- 
ready there is a considerable demand 
from Anatolia for agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

A special commission, it is reported, 
has recently been appointed for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the needs of the 
population in the matter of machinery 
and farming implements. It is stated 
that, as a result of negotiations with 
the Commissariat of National Economy, 
an agreement has been arrived at and 
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since ratified by the Council of Com- 
missaries, authorizing a Turco-Ameri- 
can company to import, within a period 
of three months of signing the contract, 
a definite quantity of agricultural im- 
plements. The company itself is to be 
locally registered, and 70 per cent. of 
the shares are to be reserved for Turks. 
Assembling and repair shops are to be 
installed at different points. 

Press reports from Constantinople re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce, 
note the organization of an Ottoman 
company in Paris which will work to- 
gether with the Banque Nationale de 
Credit, the Banque Perrier. Several 
other financial establishments have been 
formed for the reconstruction of the 
destroyed and damaged districts of the 
city and the province of Smyrna. An 
initial amount of 500,000 francs has 
been subscribed for studies in this con- 
nection, and a technical mission has 
been appointed for Smyrna for the pur- 
pose of making the required study. The 
company contemplates reconstructing 
houses and other buildings in Turkish 
style. 

This company must be differentiated 
from the Ottoman Development Com- 
pany which was incorporated in the 
United States, and which has taken up 
the old Chester project for the building 
of railways and the furnishing of neces- 
sary supplies to Turkey; also from the 
so-called Ottoman Estates Company, in- 
corporated recently in Virginia for the 
purpose of developing the estates of 
Sultan Hamid. 
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Greece 


The restoration of the merchant fleet 
of Greece almost to its pre-war propor- 
tions by the unaided efforts of Greek 
subjects is an illustration of the fact 
that national aptitudes which result 
from geographical conditions are likely 
to succeed even in the face of a con- 
tinued ring of adverse circumstances, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. 

The Greeks are the oldest maritime 
race of Europe. The physical con- 
figuration of the country, composed of 
peninsulas, islands and a mainland in- 
dented by the sea, requires domestic 
communication by water, and an in- 
terior traversed by mountain ranges 
compels a considerable part of the pro- 
lific race to seek a livelihood on the sea 
or by migration across the sea. The 
Greek immigration to the United States 
is the expression of a racial impulse 
which began with the settlement of 
Greek colonies along the shores and 
islands of the Mediterranean centuries 
before the Christian era. Greek sailors 
and Greek merchants, even during four 
centuries of Turkish domination, had a 
large share in the navigation and trade 
of the Mediterranean, Black, Aegean 
and Adriatic Seas, but the decline of 
their political liberties stunted Greek 
maritime growth and when Greece 
again became independent in the nine- 
teenth century steamers were beginning 
to supersede sailing vessels of which the 
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Greek merchant fleet was then com- 
posed. 

The modern Greek merchant marine 
dates practically from 1910 when a law 
was passed enabling Greek ship owners 
to borrow money on favorable terms. 
In the four years following the passage 
of this law Greece increased her mer- 
chant marine to 401 vessels of 820,000 
gross tons. Forty-eight per cent. 
(888,000 gross tons) of this tonnage 
was lost in the world war, a larger per- 
centage of loss than that suffered by any 
other nation, and in addition, 114 
steamers, aggregating 260,000 gross 
tons, were sold to foreigners. Since the 
armistice, Greece has twice radically 
changed its government and has under- 
gone a great military and political dis- 
aster. Yet, by January 1922, official 
returns show the Greek merchant ship- 
ping possessing 440 steamers of 685,- 
000 gross tons, and by January 19238, 
419 steamers of 736,700 gross tons. 


India 


India’s foreign trade during 1922, 
amounting to 5,195,323,000 rupees 
($1,781,774,000), showed an increase 
of 5 per cent. compared with 1921, 
notwithstanding the general trade de- 
pression, according to an analysis by the 
Far Eastern Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. With a decrease of 
imports from 2,782,909,000 rupees in 
1921 to 1,985,997,000 rupees in 1922, 
and an increase of exports from 2,122,- 
694,000 rupees to 2,522,691,000 rupees 
during the same period, India enjoyed a 
favorable trade balance for the year 
1922. In this movement the United 
States suffered in common with other 
countries, supplying practically $40,- 
000,000 less of India’s imports in 1922 
than in the previous year and taking 
‘about $20,000,000 more of India’s ex- 
ports. England and Japan also lost 
heavily in sales to India; Germany’s 
share of India’s imports increased by 
a) proximately $19.000,000 in 1922, and 
smaller increases were reported in the 
in:ports from other European countries 
and from China. Czechoslovakia en- 
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tered the market. in 1922 with heavy 
sales of glass. 

European purchases of Indian prod- 
ucts increased in 1922, with Great 
Britain leading and France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Norway proving good cus- 
tomers. The volume of export trade to 
Asiatic countries and to South America 
also showed improvement. 


Japan 


Japanese raw silk exports in 1922 
showed’ an increase of 82,174 piculs 
over 1921, says a report -to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 

Although trade in silk piece goods 
showed gains, these figures do not re- 
flect a prosperous year. It was only 
because stocks were carried over from 
1921 and the fact that the 1921 trade 
had been extremely discouraging that 
the shipments in 1922 appear favorable. 

Production of silk fabrics for export 
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during 1922 was seriously reduced, ac- 
cording to a report of the prefectural 
conditioning houses. This was due, 
perhaps, quite as much to the condition 
of the home market for raw materials as 
to lack of foreign demand. The high 
price for domestic raw silk made it dif- 
ficult to compete in other markets, and 
makers turned their attention to the 
domestic piece goods market which as- 
sured a fair remuneration. Fukui and 
Ishikawa, two leading silk goods export 


manufacturing centers, produced only 


970,661 pieces and 674,793 pieces, 
showing decreases of 302,552 and 11,- 
882 pieces, respectively, when com: 
pared with 1921. 

The total production in December, 
169,971 pieces, was the lowest of the 
year, and a decrease of 99,003 pieces 
from December, 1921 figures. The 
year’s total of 2,247,169 pieces repre- 
sents a decline of 426,728 pieces, com- 
pared with 1921. 

This reduction in output has enabled 
the trade to maintain prices in nearly 
all weights of plain habutae. Although 
these goods are not in demand, stocks 
are light and brokers need not sacrifice 
to meet offers. Pongee, however, is a 
menace to the market. American pur- 
chases are scattered, and since pro- 
ducers are anxious to market their hold- 
ings, the export market has a rather 
heavy floating stock. This condition 
was aggravated during January by con- 
tinued production, the output of silk 
textiles in Fukui being 76,954 pieces or 
7454 more than in December. Although 
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this included habutae, crepe, pongee, 
etc., the increase was chiefly in pongee. 


Australia 


With the passing of Sir Denison 
Samuel King Miller, K. C. M. G., first 
Governor of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, an outstanding figure is lost 
to Australian banking. Sir Denison had 
many warm friends in the United States 
who greatly deplore his death. 


THE LATE SIR DENISON S. K. MILLER 


First Governor of the Commonwea‘th Bank 
of Austra'ia 
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Mr. Miller was born at Fairy 
Meadow, near Woollongong, New 
South Wales, and received his educa- 
tion chiefly at Deniliquin Public School, 
where his father, the late Samuel King 
Miller, was headmaster. In 1876 Mr. 
Miller began his career as a junior 
clerk in the local branch of the Bank 
of New South Wales, Deniliquin. 
Thereafter transferred to the head of- 
fice in Sydney of the same institution, 
he rose successively to the positions of 
accountant, assistant to the general 
manager, and, in 1909, to that of chief 
metropolitan inspector. In 1911 he 
left Australia for a twelve months’ tour 
of the world. Shortly after his return 
‘ he was invited by the then Prime Minis- 
ter and Treasurer of Great Britain, the 
Right Hon. Andrew Fisher, to accept 
the appointment of Governor of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia, and 
the remarkable success of this institu- 
tion from the outset is largely due to his 
high ideals and practical wisdom. Mr. 


Miller paid a further visit to England 
towards the close of the great war, 
when he was entertained by the Royal 
Colonial Institute at a luncheon in his 
honor, supported by a representative 
gathering of London bankers and 
financiers. His work was also keenly 
appreciated in the United States which 
he had visited personally, and tributes 
to his high purpose and fine achieve- 
ment have come to hand from many 
lands. He was one of the founders of 
the Institute of Bankers of New South 
Wales and acted as its honorary treas- 
urer for a long period. 


Philippines 


Improvements in the general eco- 
nomic situation in the Philippine Is- 
lands during December and January 
were fairly well maintained in the 
month of February, according to a cable 
to the Department of Commerce, ren- 
dering the outlook at the close of the 
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first two months of this year consider- 
ably more encouraging than for the 
same period of 1922. 

The foreign trade of the islands for 
February reversed the unfavorable bal- 
ance of January to a favorable balance 
of approximately 7,000,000 pesos. 
Bankers, however, urge that a conserva- 
tive view of the situation should still 
be taken as improvements wil! have to 
continue for some time before conditions 
reach normal. In general, stocks are 
fairly well closed out, and sales are 
being made at a profit on the laid down 
costs. The acceleration in the move- 
ment of local stocks should result in a 
considerable amount of business for re- 
placement, though no large increases 
in purchases, except of necessities, can 
be expected until some of the indebt- 
edness to the banks has been liquidated. 


China 


With partial decisions already made 
as to the disposition of outstanding bal- 
ances on the Boxer indemnity account, 
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there has been much discussion in the 
Far East regarding the future policy to 
be adopted by the powers with regard 
to this question, which has such an im- 
portant bearing on Chinese Govern- 
mental finance. There have been an- 
nouncements from both British and 
Japanese quarters that some modifica- 
tion of the procedure followed by the 
United States (remitting part of the 
indemnity funds, which was used sub- 
sequently by China for educational pur- 
poses) may be adopted by them. An 
agreement has been signed devoting a 
large part of the French portion of the 
outstanding indemnity to refinancing the 
Banque Industrielle de Chine. 

The following table, compiled by the 
Far Eastern Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is a statement of the 
status of the Boxer indemnity account 
on December 1, 1922, gathered from 
official Chinese sources, the conversions 
to United States currency being made 
at current rates of exchange on that 
date: 
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Amount due Equivalent 
in original United States 
currency currency 


391,581,529 $27,489,023 (1) 


50,560,958 (2) 
34,986,177 (3) 
12,455,507 (4) 
10,322,991 
3,290,521 


Countries 
to which due 


France, francs 
Great Britain, pounds 

sterling 11,186,547 
Japan, yen 72,121,578 
, United States, dollars 12,455,507 
Italy, francs 147,051,159 
Belgium, francs 46,873,522 
Portugal, pounds sterl- 

ing 20,386 
Russia, rubles 254,343,251 

(1) Funds to be used partly for Sine-French 
educational purposes and partly for refloating 
the Banque Industrielle de Chine. 

(2) Remittance for purposes mutually bene- 
ficial to China and Great Britain now under dis- 
cussion. 

(3) Remittance for purposes mutually bene- 
ficial to China and Japan now under discussion. 

(4) Remission proposed. 

(5) No exchange available. 


The Boxer indemnity payments were 
suspended on December 1, 1917, and 
resumed on December 1, 1922. 


South America 


April business in Argentina continued 
dull with underlying uncertainty. Sharp 
drop in temperature after long summer, 
says a cable to the First National Bank 
of Boston from its Buenos Aires 
Branch. Failures $11,400,000 against 


$6,300,000 in March, and $16,300,000 
in April 1922; increase normal this time 
of year, will probably continue few 
months; not necessarily indicative of 
changed credit situation which is con- 
sidered satisfactory. Healthy buying 
is still cautious. April bank clearings 
total $8,331,000,000; daily average 
$138,000,000, against $131,000,000 
March, $187,000,000 January, and 
$126,000,000 April 1922. 

Cool dry weather aids in conditioning 
maize; exportable surplus now esti- 
mated 2,500,000 tons, although official 
estimate recently published was 700,000 
tons lower; we agree former figure. 
Better prospects reflected by return to 
April 1 prices after 9 per cent. rise 
last month. Wheat prices rose 3 per 
cent. in April, but have now returned to 
early April levels. Wheat and other 
cereal exports limited by lack of ton- 
nage. Freight rates up 85 per cent. 
during April. United Kingdom princi- 
pal buyer of wheat, with French and 
German demand greatly decreased. 
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Linseed exports continue heavy, with 
sharp rise in prices in April of 5 per 
cent. net; increase lost in May but 
prices now 30 pesos a ton higher than 
January, indicating substantial increase 
in national wealth. 

April exports of wheat 463,000 tons, 
linseed 159,000 tons, maize 59,000 tons, 
against 514,000, 198,000, 53,000 tons 
in March, and 466,000, 73,000, and 83,- 
000 for April 1922 respectively. Ap- 
proximate exportable surpluses on May 
1 were wheat 2,550,000 tons, and 2,- 
400,000 tons of linseed, of which two- 
thirds probably will go out before end 
of August if ships are available. 

Business generally is dull in Brazil, 
according to a cable to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington. Fluctua- 
tions in the exchange value of the 
milreis are largely responsible for this 
condition. The sight rate for dollars 
during the past month ranged from 
9.100 milreis to 9.766 milreis to the 
dollar. In the second week in April the 
relation of the milreis to sterling fell 
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to 59/16 pence to the milreis, the 
lowest rate in the history Brazil. 

Iron and steel is dull. Germany con- 
tinues out of the market. American and 


Belgian prices have advanced consider-° 


ably, and the English are making every 
effort to get business. The demand for 
cement is slack, with the largest im- 
ports coming from Scandinavia. 

The demand for hardware is not good 
in spite of the fact that stocks are very 
low. The market for electrical goods 
is small. 

There is little change in the ma- 
chinery market, except that Belgium is 
taking an increased share of the busi- 
ness. German competition continues 
important in this line. The demand for 
agricultural implements is normal. 

The market for automobiles shows 
favorable prospects, although it will be 
somewhat restricted by the unfavor- 
able exchange rates. During the period 
from March 25 to April 22, 175 Ameri- 
can automobiles were imported at Rio 
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de Janeiro and Santos. Imports from 
other countries were very small. Dur- 
ing March, 572 Fords were assembled 
at Sao Paulo. 

Customs receipts of Chile in March 
were 15,000,000 gold pesos, the highest 
since February 1920. 

Crops generally are good, and the 
production of wheat, oats and barley 
are estimated as larger than last year. 

Imports during March, as compared 
with February, show an increase, par- 
ticularly in flour, pig iron, and pine, 
although the total March figures are not 
yet available. March exports, too, are 
unusually heavy in peas, beans, oats, 
wheat, frozen meats, barley, copper 
bars, ore, sheep skins, and wool. Con- 
siderable interest continues to be man- 
ifested in the exportation of fresh fruit 
to the United States. Prices ruling this 
month in general, on both export and 
import commodities, are approximately 
the same as last month, though the ad- 
vance in the world price of sugar is 
reflected in the Chilean market. There 


is a tendency toward cauticus buying 
on the part of Chilean merchants, due 
at least in part to weak exchange. 


Cuba 


Cuban Treasury Department officials 
estimate United States gold coin in 
Cuba at $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 and 
United States paper money at more 
than $100,000,000. The amount of 
American silver in the form of dollars 
in the island is considered negligible, 
while American fractional silver is re- 
ported to be in circulation to the extent 
of approximately $100,000, says a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. 

Recently there has been some discus- 
sion as to whether nickel coins in cir- 
culation in Cuba are in excess of the 
requirements of business. These coins 
are in great part Cuban. In 1919, 
$800,000 in 10-cent pieces and $200,- 
000 in 5-cent pieces were imported from 
the United States, and in the latter part 
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S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 

















of 1920 another importation of 5-cent 
pieces amounting to $150,000 was made. 
At the present time it is considered by 
treasury officials that $300,000 is a high 
estimate for the amount of United 
States nickel and bronze coins in Cuba. 
The Cuban treasurer general has is- 
sued a statement suggesting that Ameri- 
can fractional money be segregated with 
a view to arranging for its exchange 
for other money with the United States 
Treasury. He favors the prohibition of 
the importation of American silver, 
nickel, or bronze coins by persons en- 
tering Cuba in excess of $5 for each 
person. In order to force the use of 
Cuban silver, he advocates prohibiting 
the importation of American $1 bills. 


Mexico 


Silver currency was the outstanding 
feature of the financial situation during 


March, says a cable to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington. Mexican 
silver coin was quoted at 3 per cent. dis- 
count from gold and is still weak. Ap- 
parently this is due to the continued 
coinage of silver, and to large receipts 
of such coin from the interior, and to a 
recent agreement of the Mexico City 
Clearing House Association, effective 
May 1, 1923, by which banking houses 
in this Association will no longer pay 
interest on silver deposits and will 
charge one peso per thousand on all 
silver deposits and collections made in 
silver. The same agreement fixes a 
maximum of 2 per cent. interest an- 
nually on gold checking accounts of over 
1000 pesos and abrogates payment of 
interest on accounts of less than that 
amount. Payment of interest on savings 
accounts and “dollar” deposits is left to 
the discretion of the individual banks. 








Head Office: “Extecomexe, Paris” 


Capital Subscribed 
Capital Paid Up ° 


Chairman of the Board of Directors 
M. Charles Petit 








Banque Nationale Francaise Du Commerce Exterieur 


Societe Anonyme 
Organized under French Law of October 23, 1919 
HEAD OFFICE: 21 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN. 
Cable Addresses: 
Foreign Exchange Dept.: 


Advanced by the French Government without ‘interest 


The bank was organized in 1919 to perform in France all operations connected with 
foreign trade ‘in foreign countries and in the French Colonies and 


Protectorates all 
usual banking transactions, especially those connected with Exports and Imports. 


» PARIS 


“Lexterozel, Parts”’ 
- 100,000,000 francs 

° - 50,000,000 francs 

25,000,000 francs 


General Manager 


M. Eugéne Carpentier 
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Rotterdam 
The Hague 


Capital . 
Reserve . 
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Wholesale merchants and manufacturers 
display a growing tendency to give their 
customers discounts on bills when pay- 
ments are made in gold. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The statement of condition of the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, 31 Pine street, 
New York, as of June 30, 1923, shows total 
resources of $60,966,157; capital paid-in $10,- 
250,000; and undivided profits $1,188,933. A 
condensed statement as of the above date 
follows: 





RESOURCES 

Stockholders’ uncalled li- 

Le ee $5,000,000 
Cash on hand and due from banks....$ 4,991,151 
Acceptances of other banks .................. 2,343,021 
l S. Government securities..... --- 12,340,107 
Collateral loans ..............-.... 3,369,580 
Other loans and advances . 2,687,256 
‘ther bonds and securities ............. 4,051,767 
Customers’ Hability for ac ta 

UU... Oe 25,630,645 
Customers’ liability under letters of 

COUTTS saniskaxeescrsicicescinninemsensssesenseecougunten 5,318,692 
eR eee nN 233,933 

TE cchisstebaecitarnenscrenscebaananiciiinatdl $60,966,157 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 

able us to handle 

care with efficiency and promptness. 
Representative for the United States 


J. G. van Breda Kolff, 14 Wall Street, New York 


SHUUNNUUUUEOUUUUAUDEAAUOOUAUGNUOOOUEAUGGUEAU EGA EAUD EEUU TEAU EAD EEEA EAA EAA EAA AAA 


H/1QDIVUQUAUUAVOEOLOOLUOOADEONAOEGD OOOO EGAUEGUUOGUA EAA EOUO AANA EAU EAA 


Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Amsterdam 


ft 75,000,000 
ft 36,500,000 


matters entrusted to our 


AVM MEANNVAADOATUONGUDOAUUDAUU UGANDA EEUU PEA EGAUEUAU AAU EAA AANA EAU AAAU GAGA AGAAUAGUUUOGOUUUOOOUENOUUOOOOUEGOOOUOUONUUIONNIITE 


LIABILITIES 
Subscribed capital and 









IGE ncseneccetcesmniictdidguniinned $15,250,000 
CRIED BOR FAD concccceieccrncceosee --$10,250,000 
Undivided profits ................. 1,188,933 
Reserve for taxes, etc: ..... - 121,793 
Ibue to banks and customers .- 16,758,889 
Acceptances outstanding ......................... 27,327,847 
8 eee eee 5,318,692 

pe $60,966,157 
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The statement of condition of the London 
and Brazilian Bank, Limited, London, for 
the year ended January 31, 1923, shows total 
resources of £34,055,903. At the fifty- 
second annual ordinary meeting of the 
shareholders of the bank, held in London 
on May 1, 1923, a dividend of 10 per cent. 
was declared. An interim dividend of 10s. 
per share, amounting to £75,000, was paid 
in October last. The above payments absorb 
£150,000, leaving a balance of £389,975, 
which has been dealt with as follows: 
£200,000 to special contingency account, and 
£189,975 to the credit of profit and loss 
new account. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Banque 
National de Credit, Paris, for the year ended 
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$120,000,000 Increase in Porto Rico’s 
Commerce Since 1900 


As the pioneer American bank in Porto Rico we have given every aid to 
the island's commercial development and have shared in its growth. 


Send Us Your Bills of Exchange, 
Drafts and Collections Direct. 


AMERICAN COLONIAL BANK 


OF PORTO RICO 
SAN JUAN 


Branches: Arecibo, Mayaguez, Caguas 








December 31, 1922, shows total assets of 
francs 3,182,747,453 as compared with 
francs 2,763,876,368 for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1921; deposits, francs 2,439,911,- 
541 as compared with francs 2,062,954,204 
for 1921; and net profit, francs 32,075,916 
as compared with francs 30,644,869 in 1921. 
A comparative statement for the last two 
years follows: 


ASSETS 
Dec. 31, 
1921 
Francs 


Dec. 31, 
1922 
Francs 
hand and in 
France 
181,863,087 


Cash on 
Banque de 
and Treasury 

Due by banks 
WTR oscccccicisteecisccen 

French Government 
Treasury bills’ and 
bills on hand .. ---1,184,117,756 1,627,462,120 

Coupons ..... 30,212,455 30,917,025 

Loans : oa 255,486,204 264,335,930 

Debtors in current. 
count 

Bonds and stoe ks . 

Financial 
tions . an ‘ 1 

Customers’ ‘liability on 
acceptances execsens 

Accounts for orders 

Real estate and fixtures 

Capital uncalled . 


215,702,867 


290,071,316 209,233,056 


396,784,273 
31,812,153 


387,441,502 
50,167,084 


12,107,470 
23,126,060 
18,642,669 
64,767,639 

286,992,750 


38,728,243 
21,861,442 
86,756,464 
238,034,250 


2,763, $76,368 3,182,74 


LIABILITIES 


500,000,000 500,000,000 

- 90,460,728 91,871,836 
--2,062,954,204 2,439,911,541 
40,181,022 56, 246,436 


Capital 

Reserves 

EIN ccstncctasocssnens 

Bills payab le ani 

Acceptances and c “red- 
itors by acceptance.... 

Accounts for order ... 

Net profit (inclusive 
balance of old ac- 
count) 


23,126,060 
16,509,482 


30,644,869 


2,763,876,368 3,18 
Dividend for 1921: 16 per cent. 
Dividend for 1922: 16 per cent. 


32,075,916 





2,747,453 
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The statement of condition of the Union 
Bank of Switzerland, Zurich, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, shows total resources of francs 
500,233,698; capital fully paid, francs 70,- 
000,000; and reserves, francs 16,000,000. A 
condensed statement as of above date fol- 
lows: 


ASSETS 
Francs 

.. 20.081,044 
.... 94,001,442 
‘ 95, 534,667 
-- 27,131,911 
"245 >, 989,931 
17,494,700 


—_ in hand wenn 
janks and bankers pabieiineient 
Bills of exchange ....... . 
Stocks and investments’ i 
Debtors 
Bank and 


warehouse “premises 


500, 233,698 
LIABILITIES 


70,000,000 


fully paid ... 
16,000,000 


Capital, 
Reserves 
Pension fund for e mploye es 
Deposits and current accounts 
Banks and bankers de ne 
Bills payable , 

Dividend account 
Balance to carry 
500, 233,698 
Dividends paid 

1914-16 ~ } per cent 

1917 ss “4 

1918 weasenees 

1919-21 


1922 


The Union Bank of Switzerland 
founded on January 1, 1912, through the 
amalgamation of the Bank of Winterthur- 
which dates back to 1862—and the Toggen- 
burger Bank which was established in 1863. 
These two banks have since upheld in the 
new institution the same principles which be- 
fore their fusion had led them to prosperity, 
viz. a sound financial policy of national char- 


was 












Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 


Limited 


Buenos Aires 


Oldest and Largest Financial Ilouse in South Amcrica 
Established in 1830 


Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$16,031,961.00 Argentine Gold 


Spccialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 
Mortgage, Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


Ilandle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful 
Attention to the Collection of Drafts 


Administration of Real and Personal Property 


This Bank will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Rela- 
tions with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 








acter with a careful fostering of interna- 
tional business relations. 

Shortly after its formation the Union 
Bank of Switzerland became interested in 
the Ciédit Argovien (Aargauische Cred- 
itanstalt) which was definitely absorbed in 
1918, after having itself taken over the Bank 


in Baden (1915). From that time on, 
namely since 1916, the Union Bank of 
Switzerland has taken over the Banque Ch. 
Masson & Cie. S. A. in Lausanne, fur- 
thermore the Banque William Cuénod & Cie. 
S. A. in Vevey and Montreux the Comptoir 
@Escompte du Val de Travers Weibel & 
Co. in Fleurier with agency at Couvet, the 
firm of private bankers H. Rieckel & Co. 
in Chaux-de-Fonds and the Union Bank in 
Geneva. On January 1, 1920, a branch was 
opened in Basle and finally, some months 
later, the Union Bank of Switzerland tock 
a footing in the Canton of Ticino through 
the absorption of the Banca Svizzera 
Americana with head office in Locarno and 
agencies in Lugano, Mendrisio and in sev- 
eral other localities of said Canton. In the 


course of 1921 an agency was established in 
Frauenfeld. 
The Union Bank of Switzerland which has 





now forty-ose branches and agencies, located 
in the most important commercial and in- 
dustrial centers of the country, is one of the 
“big five” Swiss financial institutions and is 
perfectly equipped to render efficient service 
to its friends. 


© 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the shareholders in the National Bank of 
Egypt was held on March 19, 1923, at the 
head office of the bank in Cairo. 

B. Hornsby, C. B. E. (the governor), pre- 
sided. 

The directors’ report was as follows: 

The directors present to the shareholders 
the balance sheet and profit and loss account 
for the year ending December 31, 1922. 

The gross profit for the year, after pro- 
viding for depreciation on the bank's build- 
ings and furniture, for rebate of discount 
and for bad and doubtful debts, amounts to 
£906,869 15s. 7d. After deducting from this 
sum for directors’ fees £11,936 14s. 4d., and 
for current expenses £392.839 5s. 1d., there 
remains £502,093 16s. 2d. In conformity 
with Article 49 of the Bank's Statutes a 
dividend of 4 per cent. is payable on the 
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Capital Authorized 

Capital Subscribed 

Capital Paid-up J 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 


Fixed Deposit ratea quoted on application. 








THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 


Head Office: 15 ———- STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


BANKERS :—Bank of England; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
and Mauritius 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Bauking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 


On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 


$15,000,000 (£3,000,000 
9,000,000 (£1,800.000) 
5,250,000 (£1,050,000) 
6,760,525 (£1,352,105) 


64 WALL STREET 














share capital, £120,000. After this statutory 
distribution there remains £382,093 16s. 2d. 
Adding to this the balance brought forward 
from last year, £180,920 2s 5d., the amount 
available is £563,013 18s. 7d. The directors 
consider it prudent to allocate to special 
reserve for contingencies a sum of £50,000, 
which leaves £513,013 18s. 7d. From this 
amount the directors recommend the pay- 
ment of an additional dividend of 11 per 
cent. on the share capital, which will absorb 
£330,000, and leave a balance to be carried 
forward of £183,013 18s. 7d. 

The total dividend for the year will thus 
be at the rate of 15 per cent., equivalent 
to £1 10s. per share. An interim dividend of 
8s. having been paid on September 4, 1922, 
the balance remaining to be distributed will 
be £1 2s. per share. 
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The balance sheet of the Industrial and 
Agricultural Bank of Bohemia, Prague, for 
the year ended December 31, 1922, shows, 
after deduction of expenses, taxes and sums 


written off, a net profit of Ké 32,285,861, 
which sum represents a yield of 15.37 per 
cent. on the share capital. 

The total turnover attained during the 
past year amounts to Ké 187,473,697,796, 
eash turnover Ké 31,965,743,534, discounts 
of bills of exchange and foreign acceptances 
Ké 1,729,351,363, and the turnover in bonds 
and securities Ké 3,724,344,236. 

At the end of the year the bank pos- 
sessed K¢ 721,931,000 of immediately avail- 
able funds. The deposits on savings books 
and treasurers certificates reached the 
amount of Ké 604,278,000, the commercial 
accounts Ké 1,778,535,000, so that the ratio 
of liquidity is 30 per cent. 

It was resolved at the general meeting to 
allot from the net profit to diverse funds 
Ké 10,602,521, to pay a_ dividend of 
Ké 32, like in the past year, i. e. 8 per 
cent. and to forward the remaining balance, 
after deduction of the bonus to the board 
of directors, per Ké 2,830,818 to the new 
account. 

The bank had at its disposal in the year 











BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 











American banks and bankers are cordially 
invited to utilize the organization of the 


BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp 


for their business in Belgium 


Capital Subscribed . . Frs. 40,000,000 
Capital Paid Up . . Frs. 16,884,000 
Reserve . . . . . Frs. 7,309,784 


Branches: 


BRUSSELS OSTEND 


CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 
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E. W. H. BARRY, Esq. 


Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. 





BANK OF ROUMANIA, LIMITED 


Founded 1866) 
(Registered in London on 17th April, 1903, under the Companies Acts, 1862-1900) 


Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Branch : 11, CALEA, VICTORIEI, BUCAREST. 
Directors : 
C. DE CERJAT, Esa. 
GENERAL THE HON. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, K.C. B. 
LIBUT.-COL. SIR ALBERT STERN, K.B.E. C. MG. 


MESSES. GLYN, MILLIS, CURRIE & CO. 


A general Banking business with Roumania is conducted, and correspondence 
from those having interests in that country is invited. 


THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN 




















1922, after the amalgamation with the 
Agricultural Credit Bank of Bohemia and 
the Commercial and Industrial Bank of Mor. 
Ostrava, more than Ké 2,500,000,000 of its 
own and entrusted capital. At the gen- 
eral meeting was also approved the resolu- 
tion to amalgamate in the same way with 
the Commercial Bank of Hradec Kralové. 

The number of branches of the Industrial 
and Agricultural Bank of Bohemia, amount- 
ing now to sixty, will thereby be further 
increased. 
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J. Usang Ly, manager of the Canton, 
China, branch of the Chinese Merchants 
Bank, Ltd. of Hongkong, has recently been 
visiting the New York agency of that bank 
in the Woolworth Building. Three years 
ago following his graduation at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he returned to 
China and became a member of the Canton 
Municipal Council. Mr. Ly is very optimis- 
tic about the return to normal conditions in 
China soon and is enthusiastic regarding the 
growth of Chinese banking interests in the 
United States. 
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At the ordinary yearly meeting of the 
liongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion held at the City Hall, Hongkong, on 
February 24 last, A. O. Lang, the chairman, 
who presided, said in part: 

“It is a great satisfaction to us that we 

‘e able to present to you such a favorable 

‘lance sheet after a year of continuous un- 
ertainties and disorganization in all the 
xchange markets of the world, a year, too, 
n which profitable channels for investment 
f gold funds have been difficult to find. 
(he cheapness of money in London has been 


reflected by a further rise in the price of 
gilt-edged securities and by a substantial 
decline in the earnings of nearly all of the 
great London banks. 

“Fortunately, we are not altogether de- 
pendent on the same sources of income as 
they are, though, of course, in view of our 
substantial gold assets, a higher rate of in- 
terest in London, which would be the result 
of more trade demand for money, would 
suit us better than the extremely modest 
rates that were obtainable during 1922. 

“There has been a moderate revival of 
trade in the East, and our operations gen- 
erally have been fortunate, so our total earn- 
ings for the year were satisfactory. They 
amounted to $12,932,403.99, which is an in- 
crease of more than $2,000,000 over the total 
of 1921. We are therefore able to propose 
the same dividend on the increased capital, 
viz., £6 per share for the whole year with 
£2 bonus, to add to silver reserve $1,000,000 
and to write off bank premises $1,000,000. 
The carry forward, $3,331,788.59, is slightly 
more than we brought in at the beginning 
of 1922.” 


(0) 


At the ordinary general meeting of the 
National Bank of India, Ltd., held April 4, 
1923, at London, Robert Williamson, deputy- 
chairman, presiding, said in part: 

“We are pleased to be able to put before 
you such satisfactory results from our oper- 
ations, for trade conditions throughout the 
year have not been favorable. In addition, 
we have had to contend with very keen com- 
petition in our business, and margins in ex- 
change have thereby been very bare. Stil, 
our resources one way and another have 
been well employed, and we are able to show 
a net profit of £535,160 5s. 5d., to which 
there falls to be added £164,095 12s. 8d 














Capital fully paid-up . 
Reserve Funds . . . 


William T. Nolting President 
F. Borromeo,.......... Vice-lrexident 
P. 4. Campos....Mygr. Jloilo branch 
J. M. Bruowne.Ayr. Zamboanga “ 


London: Nat'l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americuno 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com'l Bank 

Sun Francisco: Wells Furgo Nevada Nat'l 
Bank 

New York: National City Bank, The Kquituble 
Tr. Co. and Irving Bank-Columbiu Tr. Co. 





Ohe Bank of the Philippine Islands 


MANILA, P. 


Brancues: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 


-- Seventy-one year’s service to Commerce, Agriculture and Industry -- 


Transacts general banking business. 
all the principal cities of the world 


Correspondents 


i. 


($0 50 — 1 Pero) 


(Pesos) 6,750,000.CO 
“ — 5,972,500.00 


. Moreno Secretary 
MONG cecccscccaccascnsei Cashier 
. Byron Ford Chies For. I pt. 
. Freixas Accuvtntunt 


1922 


Buys and sells exchange on 


Paris: Comptoir Nat'l d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank cof New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat'l 
Bank 

Japan: Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo 
Bank, Ltd. 

















brought forward from the previous year, the 
total at our disposal being thus £699,255 
18s. 1d., which compares with the slightly 
larger sum of £704,095 12s. 8d. for the year 


1921. A diminution in profits has been ex- 
perienced by most banking concerns. We 
have provided for all bad and doubtful 
debts. 

“Our proposals to you today are: To 
place £100,000 to the credit of our reserve 
account, raising the total to £2,700,000, or 
£709,000 in excess of our paid-up capital, 
£20,009 to the pension fund for the bank's 
officers, and to write down our house prop- 
erty account by £20,000. ‘lhe remaining 
balance permits of our paying quite easily to 
the shareholders our usual dividend at the 
rate of 20 per cent. per annum, free of 
income tax, which, witn the interim dividend, 
will cost £400,000, and carrying forward 
£159,255 18s. 1d. undivided profits.” 
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At the seventieth ordinary general meet- 
ing of shareholders of the Royal Bank ot 
Australia Limited, held at Melbourne on 
April 26, 1923, the report and balance sheet 
for the half-year ended March 29, 1923, 


showed that the net profits were £60,913 3s. 
Dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum absorbs £37,500; the sum of £20,000 
is transferred to the reserve fund (making it 
£520,000), and £3413 3s. is added to the 
amount carried forward from the previous 
half-year (making it £32,162 4s. 11d.). 


© 


Hew Fan Un, New York agent for the 
Bank of Canton Ltd. of Hongkong, China, 
has received advices regarding the open- 
ing of a branch of that institution in 
Hankow, China. This new branch is sit- 
uated in a stategic business city, 700 miles 
up the Yangtze River, and will handle a 
large volume of business from the hinter- 
land. 
for fairly deep draught ocean-going boats 
notwithstanding its great distance up the 
river, being relatively as far up the Yangtze 
as St. Louis is up the Mississippi River. It 
was the center of an enormous brick tea 
trade with Russia before the war and is 
popularly known as the Chicago of China. 
Mr. Un reports a healthy condition of trade 
between China and the United States and 


Hankow is an ocean port, navigable 
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is of the opinion that the political and 
bandit disturbances have had no appreciable 
effect on business in China, which generally 
pursues a healthy course under conditions 


which, to foreigners, are often over- 
emphasized in importance. The New York 
office of the Bank of Canton Ltd. is at 1 
Wall street. 


Ue 
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Great Britain Promotes Imperial Unity 
By George Wilson 


Assistant general manager, Union Bank of Canada 


{The following article by a promincnt Canadian banker reprinted from THE GLOBE of 
Toronto is based upon Mr. Wilson's recent visit to London where he made a careful study of the 
probiem of promoting Empire and colonial development.—THE EDITOR] 


Y heroic taxation borne with phil- 
osophical fortitude, by drastic 
national and individual econo- 

mies, and by the grace of that instinct 
for finance, which is born in the flesh 
and bred in the bone of the Briton, 
London has undoubtedly regained its 
position as the financial center of the 
universe. The abundant supplies of 
loanable funds in London, the stability 
of interest rates, which average 2 per 
cent. below those prevailing in New 
York, the practical rehabilitation of 
sterling exchange, the slow but steady 
improvement in British trade, which ap- 
proximately approaches pre-war levels, 
the surplus of over £100,000,000 in the 
1923 Budget of £900,000,000, and the 
high standard of British credit every- 
where attest Great Britain’s supremacy 
in the world of finance. 

The Britisher boasts not of his finan- 
cial achievements and recuperative pow- 
Neither does he rest content with 
his accomplishments so far, for he fully 
realizes that the real prosperity of his 
‘ country is dependent upon world-wide 
prosperity. With the Russian and Ger- 
man markets practically non-existent, 
continental Europe in a state of econ- 
omic chaos, and the door practically 
barred to the United States by the Ford- 
ney tariff, the best thought in England 
today is directed toward the develop- 
ment of trade within the Empire. Im- 


ers. 


GEORGE WILSON 
Assistant general manager, Union Bank of Canada 


portant debates have recently taken 
place in the Hcuse of Lords and in Par- 
liament upon imperial preference, em- 
pire settlement and inter-empire trade. 
The London Chamber of Commerce, the 
Empire Development Union—of which 
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that true friend and admirer of Canada, 
Lord Long of Wraxall, is the able and 
energetic president—many of the great 
British dailies, eminent bankers, brok- 
ers, manufacturers, merchants and pub- 
licists vigorously preach the doctrine of 
“The Empire’s Products for the Em- 
pire’s Needs.” Concrete evidence of 
British sincerity in these beliefs is seen 
in the Empire Settlement Act passed by 
Parliament about a year ago, the Im- 
perial Economic Conference, to be held 
in London next October, and the great 
British Empire Exhibition to be opened 
in London in 1924. 


THE EMPIRE SETTLEMENT ACT 


Under the provisions of the Empire 
Settlement Act, the cost of transporting 
selected British settlers overseas is 
borne in equal shares by Great Britain 
and the overseas Dominions. The act 
is not designed as a solvent of the unem- 
ployment problem in Great Britain, but 


as a vital contributing factor in the de- 
velopment of the primary resources of 
the Empire. 

On February 20 last Mr. Ormsby 
Gore, under-secretary of state for the 
colonies, made the announcement in 
Parliament that the total number of 
persons who had been approved up to 
that time for the grant of assisted pas- 
sages was as follows: Australia, 9662; 
New Zealand, 1546, and Canada (On- 
tario), 180, and subsequently the same 
official made a public statement to the 
effect that if Canada did not bestir her- 
self Australia would exhaust the bal- 
ance of the appropriation provided by 
the Imperial Treasury for the purpose. 
Since that date the Canadian Govern- 
ment has exhibited a “certain liveliness” 
in the matter, but if the reports are true 
that the 750 desirable immigrants from 
the Hebrides are disgruntled with the 
conditions under which they have been 
recently “dumped” in the west, it were 
far better that they had never been 
brought to this country. It is the first 
few months following the severance of 
the homeland ties which is the critical 


and impressionable period for the new 
settler, and unless he is properly looked 
after on arrival, and comfortably |o- 
cated when he reaches his destination, 
he becomes a “knocker”, who does in- 
calculable, if not irreparable damage to 
the country. Australia recognizes that 
to get the settler “off to a good start” 
is an elementary principle of a sound 
immigration policy, and the government 
of New South Wales and Victoria two 
months ago promulgated comprehensive 
arrangements with the Imperial Goy- 
ernment, under which it is expected 
many thousands of British migrants will 
proceed in a steady stream to Australia 
during the next five years. During the 
last half century no less than 33,000,- 
000 Britons migrated to countries out- 
side the Empire. Surely this irre- 
parable loss of British stock should be 
an incentive now to take full advan- 
tage of the Empire Settlement Act. 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


The Imperial Economic Conference 
has been definitely fixed to take place in 
London in October next, and represen- 
tatives from each of the overseas Do- 
minions and dependencies will be 
present. Little has been announced so 
far with respect to the part which 
Canada will play at this important con- 
ference, and it is hoped that the Gov- 
ernment will beforehand call into its 
counsels the leaders of commerce, in- 
dustry and finance so that a_ well- 
defined, constructive policy may be 
evolved relating to Empire settlement, 
Empire trade, preferential tariffs and 
all other matters affecting inter-Empire 
relationship. In addition to the political 
and official delegation the industrial and 
commercial interests of Canada should 
be adequately represented at this im- 
portant conference. Australia has al- 
ready announced the appointment of 
several of its political and industrial 
leaders to represent the Commonwealth 
at the conference. There is a strong 
sentiment abroad in England today for 
Empire unity as well as a desire to give 
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something tangible in return for the 
preferential tariffs granted the mother- 
land by Canada, Australia and South 
Africa. It is doubtful if much can be 
offered by Great Britain in the way of 
trade preference, but capital and labor 
is available in plenty, and, after all, 
these are the vital elements necessary 
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for the development of the Empire’s 
resources. 

The forthcoming economic confer- 
ence marks an important milestone in 
the affairs of the British Empire, and 
it is to be devoutly hoped that Canada 
will lead the way there along the paths 
of Empire unity and development. 


(aa) 


Financial Advertising in England* 
By Eric Field 


Director of Erwoods International Advertising Agency 


I my voice is not as honied as those 
of the speakers I have heard at this 
great convention you must blame 

your own dry country. Believe me when 
it comes to a race between American 
hospitality and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment your hospitality is a very easy 
winner. Through this very hospitality 
I have not had any time to study your 
own financial advertising and it would 
be rank impudence on my part if I 
tried to make any observations upon it, 
but it may interest you if I briefly 
describe the conditions that prevail in 
our country. 

Let us divide it into two divisions, the 
advertising of banks and such advertis- 
ing as concerns the issues of stock. 

Now British banks have been adver- 
tised for over 100 years. Most of our 
famous British banks change their copy 
just about as often, in fact, there is only 
one bank in England whose copy seems 
to an outsider to show any glimmerings 

_ of modern salesmanship and that is the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

But our banks are different in many 
ways from yours. They do not seem 
to help individual traders half so much 
as yours, but perhaps they help indus- 
tries as a whole all the more. They cer- 
tainly have clever business men at their 
heads. They borrow our money at 1144 


per cent. and lend it back to us at 
41% per cent. and when they do lend it, 
the security they like the best of all is 
about 120 per cent. in solid gold. I 
should explain that all the many little 
banks they once had are now merged 
into five great corporations, and branch 
managers have very little power. One 
result of this has been that the personal 
security of a man’s character and ability 
cannot play the part that it once did in 
the granting or refusing of a loan, but 
the men at the heads of these great in- 
stitutions are among the ablest in the 
country. It is their ability that made 
London the financial center of the 
world, a position it lost to some extent 
during the war but which it is slowly 
but surely, in my opinion, regaining. 
It is their ability and foresight that 
made British credit what it was and is 
today and which is bringing British 
credit back to par with the only other 
country that really matters in this 
world. 

Now each of these five great banks 
spend probably about $100,000 a year 
in advertising. A third of this will be 
spent in two days on the publication of 
the chairman’s speech at their general 


*An address delivered before The Financial 
Advertisers Association Convention, June 6, At- 
lantic City. 
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meeting. These speeches are wonder- 
fully skillful dissertations on interna- 
tional economics and though they are 
very interesting to listen to they don’t 
have much bearing on the actual bank 
itself. The remainder of the money is 
spent on advertisements of three or four 
inches double column in a large list of 
papers, containing the name of the bank, 
its nominal and subscribed capital, its 
assets, deposits, and possibly some tre- 
mendously striking phrase such as 
“Foreign Exchange Transacted”. I 
once went to see Sir Herbert Hambling 
who is now one of the leaders of our 
great banking corporation of Barclay’s. 
I told him the story and explained to 
him why he should change his adver- 
tising and what modern advertising 
might perhaps do for him. He said, 
“Mr. Field, I have been very interested, 
but frankly we regard our advertising 
as a polite form of blackmail”. I told 
him that even so he might as well make 
the money that was blackmailed out of 
him do some work, but he explained that 
he feared that the better he made his 
advertising the more attention it would 
attract and therefore the greater these 
sums that would be levied on him. 

However, bank advertising is slowly 
improving. One of our big banks that 
had been laboring under the handy lit- 
tle title of “London County Westmin- 
ster and Parr’s Bank” changed its name 
the beginning of this year to “The 
Westminster Bank” and actually went 
so far as to advertise this fact in quite 
a worthy manner, and I do not think I 
am divulging a confidence when I state 
that one of cur great banks is at the 
moment considering an advertising cam- 
paign on really modern lines. 

We now come to the question of is- 
sues of stock of all kinds, and the first 
thing you must understand is that our 
public is an old investing public. Here 
I believe that the masses of people have 
only acquired the investing habit since 
the days of your war issue. In our 
ccuntry they represent the third and 
fourth generation of investors in what 
we. call joint stock companies. This 
fact means that some of our methods are 


not as hopelessly inefficient as you might 
think them. The next point is that we 
have practically no blue sky stock ad- 
vertising in the public press and very 
little indeed by direct mail. Of ccurse 
plenty of our investors make a regular 
habit of losing their money. I think I 
may claim the honor of being one of 
them, but that is not through fradulent 
promotion. The reason for this is very 
difficult to say. I think it is due to the 
inhibitions that surround the flotation 
of an ordinary issue. When an issue is 
to be made in our country it is the uni- 
versal practice to prepare and distribute 
what we term a prospectus. This is a 
large and unwieldy sheet containing all 
sorts of information abcut the company, 
the agreements that have been made by 
it within a certain time, the amount 
being paid for underwriting, and the 
profits, if any, which the directors are 
getting out of the promotion. All this 
is given in language which is quite un- 
intelligible to the ordinary investor. It 
also contains the names of the brokers, 
solicitors, auditors and of course the 
directors of the company. Now usually 
this prospectus is the only advertising 
of the issue that is made. It is dis- 
tributed by mail by the brokers of the 
issue to their customers and to lists of 
likely investors. The bank will take 
a large number of copies and put them 
on the counter at each branch. In ad- 
dition to this anything from $25,000 to 
$150,000 will be spent in advertising in 
the public press and this advertising 
consists purely of the insertion of this 
prospectus in whole or abridged form. 
Incidentally the rate that the news- 
papers charge for this type of advertis- 
ing is anything up to double for 
ordinary trade advertisements. Now the 
amazing thing about this advertising is 
the fact that in nearly every case where 
the issue is a good and sound one, the 
public subscribes the money when con- 
ditions are at all favorable. Some- 
times when the issue is a particular one, 
a preliminary announcement will be 
made a day or two before by the in 
sertion of displayed advertisements an- 
ncuncing the impending issue. Usually 
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these occupy a quarter double column 
and it is a curicus thing that in the 
only cases where anything elaborate 
has been done in the way of preparatory 
advertising it has caused suspicion to 
arise in the city and elsewhere. We use 
the word “‘the city” more or less as you 
use “Wall Street”. 

Now the most striking fact about our 
financial advertising is that members of 
any recognized stock exchange are 
definitely forbidden to advertise, wheth- 
er in the press or by direct mail, with 
the exception that they may send cir- 
culars to their own clients. Conse- 
quently when you see a financial ad- 
vertisement over the heading of some 
one posing as a broker, you know that 
he is not a member of any recognized 
exchange and accordingly ycu keep 
your eyes skinned. I do not mean by 
this that emphasizing of financial issues 
is unknown in England in any other 
way than I have described. We have 
one or two firms of highly reputable 
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outside brokers, and at times they ad- 
vertise not new issues but offers of sale 
of large holdings in some company. I 
have done this myself, but have found 
that the direct mail is a more profitable 
method. 

Now, gentlemen, the only advertising 
of financial issues that has been done in 
England on an enterprising scale is 
that of the government during the war, 
and I played a large part in this myself 
and knowing its success hoped that it 
might set a standard that might be fol- 
lowed when the war was over by com- 
mercial undertakings. I am sorry to 
say that the inate British conservatism 
has proved much too strong for this, 
but after all British methods in this 
respect have their advantages and do 
undoubtedly prove a serious handicap 
to the fraudulent promoter. So that 
perhaps I ought not to be sorry but 
glad that our government’s example was 
not followed. 


au 


Protecting the Bank Reserve 


(The following item is taken from an address, 
“Inflation in Relation to the Bank Reserve’’, 
delivered by Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president 
First National Bank in St. Louis, before the 
Reserve City Bankers at their recent meeting 
at French Lick Springs.—THE EDITOR.] 

HE Bank of England for years has 

used the disccunt rate for the pur- 
pose of protecting reserves against un- 
due credit expansion and in recent years 
students of this problem have been ad- 
vocating that the discount rate be used 
not only to control credit but prices as 
well. If British experience has demon- 
strated that credit and prices can be 
controlled in this manner it is particu- 
larly valuable to us as a guide for the 
development of a Federal Reserve 
policy. 

The present problem that confronts 
our Reserve System is probably as 
important and critical as that which 
existed during the early years of the 


war. It is confronted with the necessity 
of formulating a policy capable of meet- 
ing customary banking problems rather 
than those that developed as a result of 
war time conditions. 

Unfortunately, the fundamental prob- 
lem involved in a central banking sys- 
tem is one that is little understood in 
the United States. 

The fact that provision is made in 
the Federal Reserve System for making 
reserves available in times of emer- 
gency does not eliminate the necessity 
of protecting them in such a manner 
that they will not be in constant use. 
Since the reserves of the central bank 
are primarily the reserves of all the 
member banks they can only be pro- 
tected by means of centralized control. 
Such control can be satisfactorily exer- 
cised only through the medium of a 
sound contral banking policy. 

















Greenville Bank and Trust Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


HE new building of the Greenville Bank and 

Trust Company, Jersey City, N. J., is being con- 
structed in the Neo-Greek style of architecture so 
popular in Europe of late. A feature of this new 
building will be the- completeness of its modern safe 
deposit facilities. It is designed by 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


First National Bank Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 
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Head office of the Banca d'Italia, Via Nazionale, Rome 


The Banca d’Italia 


HE union of the “Banca di Sconti, 

Depositi e Conti Correnti” of 

Genoa and the “Banca di Torino” 
gave origin, in 1849, to the “Banca 
Nazionale nel Regno d'Italia”, with a 
capital of lire 8,000,000, which was 
gradually increased until it reached 
lire 200,000,000 in 1872. 

At the latter date the Banca Nazion- 
ale was by far the most important of the 
six Italian banks of issue, the remaining 
five being the following: Banca Nazion- 
ale Toscana, Banca Toscana di Credito, 
Banca Romana, Banco di Napoli and 
Banco di Sicilia. 

In 1893 the Banca Romana was 
liquidated, and the Banca Nazionale nel 
Regno d'Italia, having been fused with 
the Banca Nazionale Toscana and with 
the Banca Toscana di Credito, formed 
the Banca d'Italia. 

l'rom that time the Italian banks of 
issue have been three in number, viz: 
Banca d'Italia (capital lire 240,000,- 
000, paid up lire 180,000,000) ; Banco 


di Napoli* (Patrimony lire 50,000,- 
000) ; Banco di Sicilia* (Patrimony lire 
12,000,000). 

Their activity as banks of issue is 
regulated by the same law. 

As has been formerly the case with 
the Banca Nazionale nel Regno, the 
Banca d'Italia has proved the chief in- 
strument by means of which the Gov- 
ernment was able to perform the vary- 
ing financial tasks with which it had to 
cope in the course of the recent history 
of the country, both in prosperous and 
in difficult times. The bank took, for 
instance, a prominent part in the conver- 
sion of the old Italian Consols from 5 
per cent. gross into 334 per cent. and 
then into 314 per cent. net ones (1906) ; 
its organization has always been at the 
disposal of the treasury for the placing 
of loans floated by the Italian Govern- 
ment, including those very important 
ones contracted during the world war. 


*The Banco di Napoli and the Banco di 
Sicilia have no shareholders. 
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The Banca d'Italia has acted, ever 
since 1894, as the Treasurer of the Gov- 
ernment, in the Kingdom and the Col- 
onies. It has 125 branches in Italy 
(twelve “sedi”, seventy-two “succur- 
sali” and forty-one agencies); seven in 
the Colonies, viz., four in Erythrea, two 
in Libia (Tripoli and Benghazi), one in 
Italian Somaliland, and one in the City 
of Fiume. 

The Banca d'Italia is a joint stock 
company. Its activity is placed under 
strict supervision of the government, 
and is limited to the operations ex- 
plicitly authorized by law, viz.: dis- 
count to customers (and rediscount to 
other banks) of commercial bills; ad- 
vances upon government securities, upon 
securities guaranteed by the state and 
upon bonds issued by the Italian Credit 
Foncier banks. It receives deposits in 
current acccunt; it issues banknotes 
within limits, and according to condi- 
tions, as to the metal reserve, fixed by 


ARRIGO ROSSI 


Deputy director general 
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BONALDO STRINGHER 
Director general 


law, and also money-orders (transfer- 
able) payable by any one of its branches 
(vaglia-cambiari). 

It cashes, buys and sells securities, 
and undertakes similar operations for 
the account of its customers. 

It manages the clearing-houses of 
Rome, Florence, Genoa, Milan, Venice 
and Trieste.** 

Besides the special tax upon bank- 
notes issued—a tax which starts with 
-10 per cent. (plus the additional rate) 
per annum, and can reach the limit of 
the official rate of discount—the bank 
has to pay all other taxes imposed upon 
joint stock companies. 

The share of the state in the annual 
profits of the bank is fixed as follows: 
if the dividend to be distributed among 
the shareholders is superior to 5 per 
cent. of the paid up capital, but inferior 
to 6 per cent. of same, two thirds of 
the surplus goes to the shareholders and 





**The clearing-houses of Naples and Turin are 
managed by the Banco di Napoli. 
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one third to the state; if it is superior The growth of the activity and of the 
to G per cent., half of the surplus goes assets of the Banca d'Italia as well as 
to the shareholders, and the other half that of its contribution to the treasury 
to the state. are shown in the following tables: 


TABLE I 
METAL RESERVE 
(in millions of lire gold) 
Foreign bills 
December Gold Silver Gold deposited and 
31 in cash in cash abroad credits abroad Total 
ne 292.7 67.9 22.4 383 0 
eee: 38.5 88.7 422.3 
a 79.8 85.4 641.5 
I 104.0 85.5 1.141.3 
1914. reennere 107.9 117.6 1.343.7 
SE ctntncanicaaeas 75.1 . 382 2 1.656.9 
1922 , . 883.9 75.8 ‘ 330.7 1.670.8 


TABLE Il 


MAIN LIABILITIES 
ve (in millions of lire paper) 
——Notes in circulation 

December Onaccountof On account of Current Deposits at 
31 commerce the State Total accounts sight 
18934 sieitiann 826.5 1345 75.9 
1899 min, Oo ’ 881.8 93 6 103.3 
1904 wee 914.3 914.3 726 112.8 
1909 wwe 141.7 1.141.7 58.1 126.7 
1914 8201.1 34.6 2.936.0 288 2 220.4 
1919 ved 4.919 8 f , 12.691.8 562.7 1.443.7 
1922 ..7.809.7 6.111.9 13.921.6 840.1 848.2 


TABLE III 
DISCOUNTS, ADVANCES AND INVESTMEN'TS 
(in millions of lire paper) 


Advances on Government Advances 
December Discounts public securities bonds to 

31 (inland) etc. in hand * the State Total 
1894 - 165.5 24.0 62.8 59.5 511.8 
1899 oman 249.0 41.8 171.1 . 507.9 
1904 . 251.0 38 8 229.0 naa 518.8 
BO asics 124.2 171.7 a 723.1 
1914 . 705.8 151.2 204.6 . 1.580.4 
1919 1,355.9 1.365.3 212.7 772. 10.705.8 
1922 4.635.3 2.533.0 407.1 111 13.686.3 

TABLE IV 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
(in millions of lire paper) 

. Net profits ——_——— Tax paid 
December Capital Surplus To the shareholders Tothe  onnotes 
(paid up) (total) Total Total Per cent. State issued 
—— 42.7 4.8 4.5 2.1 eae 5.5 
44.2 5.7 5.4 3.0 secs 2.4 
“teas 45.6 5.7 5.4 3.0 ree 14 
58.0 15.8 12.3 6.8 . 0.8 
70.0 20.0 14.1 7.8 ’ 3.0 


126.6 49.0 16.5 9.1 91.4 
169.6 40.1 18.0 10.0 269.3 
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ENTRANCE HALL TO THE BANK 


This view is looking from the street through the entrance hall into the courtyard, in the center 
of which is the Memorial shown on a following page 
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Main courtyard which is in the center of the building 
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MAIN STAIRCASE 
As can be seen this beautiful staircase ascends to all the floors of the bank 
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This view is taken from the opposite side of the director general’s rom 
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MEMORIAL IN HONOR OF THE EMPLOYEES FALLEN IN THE GREAT WAR 


This memorial, by Eugenio Maccagnani (1922) was erected in the center of the courtyard of the bank in 
honor of the employees who gave their lives for their country, and in the background 
is a tablet bearing their names 
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Waiting room of the director general’s office 





Sitting room of the director general's office 
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Room of the president of the board 


Board room 
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Shareholders’ meeting room 
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Reception room 


Main room of the library of the bank 











The Last Word in Bank Vaults 


HE new New York Federal Reserve 

Bank building at Maiden Lane and 
Nassau street is conceded a monument 
to architectural ingenuity—its great 
size and simplicity make it one of the 
most impressive banking structures in 
America. 

It will house the largest bank in the 
world from the standpoint of resources 


and volume of business—the daily 


transactions frequently exceeding $1,- 


COURTESY YORK SAFE & LOCK CO 


ly for the Federal Reserve Bank. The 
doors consist of a tapered cylinder nine 
feet in thickness inside of the vestibule 
—the front and rear section of each 
door being thirty inches thick with four- 
foot space between. This section closes 
the front and rear opening and they are 
revolved at a distance of ninety degrees 
to permit of passage into and out of the 
vault, which makes a four-foot space 
between the doors for entrance. The 


An enormous Federal Reserve bank vault door leaving the factory. Capacity of special car is 220,000 pounds. 


000,000,000, and the number of em- 
ployees is in the neighborhood of 5000. 

One of the most important features 
of this new banking giant is the facili- 
ties for storing the cash and securities in 
three enormous vaults, said to be the 
acme of present day perfection in vault 
building and absolutely impregnable to 
attack. These three cash and security 
vaults were designed and are under 
construction at York, Penn., by the 
York Safe and Lock Co., which has re- 
cently installed or is now building for 
the seven largest banks in the Federal 
Reserve Districts, York vaults for New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Minneapolis. 

(hese three vaults are a new type 
wit! revolvable doors, designed especial- 


total weight of each vault entrance is 
265 tons. 

The base section which has just ar- 
rived in New York and is to be in- 
stalled in the building is the heaviest 
single piece and weighs fifty-two tons. 
To transport this section from the pier 
will take five automobiles and four 
100-ton jacks with a corps of forty 
men. — 

It is difficult to conceive of the deli- 
cate technique required in making the 
solid steel sections of vaults, and the 
many and varied types of steel, each de- 
signed to resist a specific weapon of at- 
tack, which are united layer upon layer, 
making the solid mass of steel which 
assures adequate protection to the funds. 
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Texas Bank and Trust Company, Galveston, Texas 











Texas Bank and Trust Company of 
Galveston, Texas 


OVEL features of construction 
N distinguish the new building of 

the Texas Bank and Trust Com- 
pany now being erected at Galveston, 
Texas. 

It is to be the tallest structure of the 
city by the Mexican Gulf, being twelve 
stories in height, and will be a con- 
spicuous addition to the skyline of the 
southern city where a six story structure 
has hitherto been considered tall. Owing 
to the occasional hurricanes and cy- 
clones of that region, it has been so 
designed as to withstand an unusual 
amount of wind strain. Heavy piles of 
pine were driven on which to impose the 
foundation, and the steel frame of the 
building is unusually heavy. The upper 
part of the structure is of reinforced 
concrete. 

Polished Rockport granite is used for 
the exterior up to the first floor, and 
varigated limestone with copper cornice 
for the balance of the facade. In arch- 
itecture the structure is a modified form 
of the Italian Renaissance. Exception- 
ally spacious is the vault of the bank, 
which is eighteen by thirty feet. It 
has a central door six and one-half feet 
in diameter and a foot in thickness. At 
the rear of the vault is a small emer- 
gency door twenty-two inches in diame- 
ter and just large enough to permit a 
man to crawl through. The walls of the 
banking room are in real stone with 
ornamentation in marble. The building 
is fire proof throughout and every con- 
venience for the comfort and safety of 


the tenants has been provided. The 
offices on the upper floors of the build- 
ing are reached by three multi-voltage 
Otis elevators which run at a speed of 
600 feet per minute. 

Activity in the cotton industry of the 
South, which has resulted in the erection 
of many mills near the fields where the 
white staple is produced, is largely re- 
sponsible for this new building. Both 
banking and commercial interests have 
had to provide extra facilities for the 
increase of business. 

The eleventh floor of the building is 
to be occupied by the Kempner Com- 
pany, extensive manufacturers of cot- 
ton. They also have the twelfth floor, 
which is used for a cotton classification 
room arranged in accordance with the 
rules and regulations for proper light- 
ing promulgated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. As the 
room is on the top floor it is possible to 
have a sawtooth skylight over each of 
the long tables. The light enters at an 
angle best adapted for judging the 
length and quality of the cotton samples 
which are displayed. This room has 
also storage space and facilities for 
bathing at the sides. 

The steel work of the structure is 
now up and the operations are well 
under way under the supervision of 
Alfred C. Bossom, Architect, 680 Fifth 
avenue, New York City, and Sanguinet, 
Staats and Hedrick, Associate Archi- 
tects, Forth Worth, Texas. 
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COURTESY YORK SAFE & LOCK CO 


Main entrance, door and vestibule of vault for Federal Reserve Bank, 
Cleveland. The delicate mechanism of the door is adjusted 
so perfectly on hinges that it can be moved with 
the pressure of one hand 
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COURTESY YORK SAFE & LOCK Co. 


View of closed door of vault for Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland. 
The largest and heaviest vault door in existence, 
at least one third larger than any 
yet constructed. 
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““Go to India, the Taj alone is well worth the journey’’—Lord Roberts 
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The World Cruise of Today* 
By Louise Weber 


[With no less than five around the world cruis®s scheduled to sail from New York during the 
winter season of 1924, there can be no doubt that the desire of one half the world, as exemplified 


by America, to see how the other half lives, is steadily increasing. 
prospective passengers willing to undertake the Great Circuit 
warranted the chartering of the smallest liner 
around the world pleasure travel exceeds 100,000 


number of 


cruises is limited only by the capacity of the 


it practical to send such liners as the 


for the voyage, 


Whereas a few years ago the 
would scarcely have 
today the shipping devoted to 
tons. The size of the ships used for these 


1 two great canals, Suez and Panama, and to some 
extent by the docking and harbor facilities of the Mediterranean and Far Eastern ports. 
*“‘Majestic” and 


Were 


“Leviathan” around the world, it is 


reasonable to suppose that an adequate quota of cruise passengers would be obtained, for the 


distribution of wealth throughout the country 


and the consequent 


growth of the leisure class 


has created a nation-wide demand for the best in pleasure travel.—THE EDITOR] 


“If you've ‘eard the East a-callin’, why, 
you won't *eed nothin’ else.” 


rENHAT the world cruise of today 

embodies the best in travel could 

scarcely be denied; the chartering 
of a modern liner for the entire voyage 
assures the passenger the same degree 
of comfort on all the Seven Seas; the 
itinerary may be planned along lines 
most conducive to the traveler’s enjoy- 
ment and interest, and finally the whole 
cruise may be arranged and carried out 
with the codperation of the “weather 
man”, which is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor of all. 

Last winter’s cruise on board the new 
Cunard liner “Samaria” was the first 
cruise to follow the eastward route en- 
tirely around the world, and was, to 
some extent, an experiment in climatic 
conditions. The “Samaria” sailed from 
New York on January 25 for Madeira, 
the plan being to arrive at Funchal at 
the beginning of spring, to continue 
through the Mediterranean, reaching 
Cairo at the height of the season, when 
the weather was at its best, to arrive 
in India and the equatorial countries 
before the “hot season” had set in, to 
reach China in the early days of spring- 
time, and to travel through Japan in 
April, the month of cherry blossoms. 
The Pacific was then to be crossed in 
May, the passage of the Panama Canal 
made and anchor dropped at New York 
before the beginning of summer. 

The success of this plan of travel 
was complete. The passengers actually 
enjoyed a spring of over four months’ 
duration, and the much vaunted discom- 
forts of traveling in India and the 


tropics were conspicuous by their ab- 
A photograph taken on board 
the “Samaria” during the passage of the 
Red Sea—supposedly the hottest place 
this side of the Inferno—shows several 
members of the cruise wearing topcoats, 
and none seeking the shelter of the cov- 
ered decks. Another incident worthy of 
mention is that the stay at Ceylon, only 
a short distance above the equator, was 
popularly voted the most delightful ex- 
perience of the cruise. 

Secure in the knowledge that the best 
which every climate offers awaits her, 
the “Samaria” will sail from New York 
on next January 26 for a second circum- 
navigation of the globe, under the 
auspices of Thos. Cook and Son. 


sence. 


WHAT THE WORLD TRAVELER WANTS 
TO SEE 


Although there have been some in- 
stances of a world cruise being the first 
extensive journey made, by an individ- 
ual, the average American who under- 
takes the Great Circuit has already seen 
a great deal of his own country and 
Europe. The desire to go all the way 
around is usually a development of the 
love of travel gained through actual ex- 
perience; the things one has seen at 
home and in Europe supplying the 
hors d’ oeuvre for the great feast that 
lies east of Suez. So in planning an 
itinerary to satisfy the average demand, 
to bring the journey within a period of 
four and a half months, and to take 
advantage of the best climatic condi- 
tions, Europe must be passed by with 
short visits to her Mediterranean coun- 


*Illustrations for this article by courtesy 
Thos. Cook and Son. 
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Forgotten Pharoah’s from their long repose” 


A part of the fantastic procession that winds its way through India’s busy streets 
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Satan’s votaries in full war- 


tries. Egypt, on the other hand, though 
west of Suez, is the highlight of the 
cruise, and merits a prolonged stay. 
Indeed, Cairo, the Sphinx and the 
Pyramids may be coupled with the Taj 
Mahal and Fujiyama as “headliners” of 
any world cruise, while of perhaps more 
importance at the present time, is the 
opportunity provided by a long stay in 
Egypt for a trip up the Nile to Luxor, 
the site of Thebes, and the Valley of the 
Kings. Considering the itinerary of 
the cruise of 1924, it will be found that 
each port of call fills its particular place 
in the general scheme of seeing the 
world from various angles and in con- 
trasting colors. 

Madeira, the first port of call, sup- 
plies not only a pleasant break in the 
first stretch of ocean voyage, but also 
offers a charmingly quaint picture of 
island life as it is lived on the outskirts 
of Europe—a community as foreign 
from our own in manners and customs 
as the Hawaiian Islands in mid-Pacific. 
Gibraltar is, of course, a landmark of 
universal interest both as a rock and 


ia 


” om 


daint—devil dancers at Kandy 


fortress. In Algiers the travelers see 
their first African port, their first 
French colonial possession and a city 
where Occident and Orient are fantas- 
tically mingled—a pot pourri of modern 
France and ancient Arabian Nights. 
Crossing the Mediterranean to Naples, 
the travelers visit the largest and most 
colorful of Italian cities, climb Vesuvius 
and view the ruins of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, then after a five days’ stay 
in Egypt, passage is made through the 
Suez Canal, down the Red Sea and 
across the legendary Arabian Sea, the 
ship laying its course for Bombay, the 
principal port of western India. In 
Bombay are received the first impres- 
sions of India, the famous caves of 
Elephanta are visited, and a journey 
overland to Agra, the city of the Taj 
Mahal is made, followed by a sail down 
the southern coast, to Ceylon. Ceylon, 
though a part of the Indian Empire, is 
as different from Bombay as Florida is 
different from New York. This happy 
island is said to be only forty miles 
from heaven, which may or may not be 
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true, but it is certainly one of the most 
celestial spots on earth. 

Calcutta is the next port, and also the 
starting point for the excursion to 
Benares, the holy city of India, and 
perhaps the most amazing community 
of human beings in the world. While 





the “Samaria” sails around the penin- 
sula an overland tour of Northern 
India proceeds from Bombay to Cal- 
cutta, via Jeypore, Amber, Agra, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares and 
Darjeeling, the celebrated Hills Station 
in the Himalayan Mountains. Three 


POLS. i posal 


Drying rice in Java 


“The harvest treasures all 


Now gathered in, beyond the rage of storms—”’ 
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“‘Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru, 
Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife 






And watch the busy scenes of crowded life. 





The Pali road near Honolulu 
“‘Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky.” 
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Fujiyama, the sacred mountain of Japan 
“Fuji of Winter snows, Fuji of many shrines— 
And it is Fuji which has called you to Japan 
It is Fuji which keeps you ther2z—” 


weeks in all are allotted to India, in- 
cluding the visit to Rangoon, the cap- 
ital of Burma, famous for its golden 
pagodas and “‘tinklin’ temple bells”. 
The island of Sumatra provides the next 
shore visit, and an absorbingly interest- 
ing one it is. At Padang-Panjang, the 
principal town of the west coast, the 
Malay is to be seen in his native haunts, 
practically untouched by modern influ- 


ence. ‘The passage from Rangoon to 
Emmahaven also takes the traveler 
across the equator and into the southern 
hemisphere. 

Two days are spent in Java, includ- 
ing visits to Batavia the capital and to 
Buitenzorg with its marvelous botanical 
gardens. This Dutch colony is the most 
densely populated spot on earth, but the 
most fertile and one of the most pros- 
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In scenic beauty and pictur- 


perous. 
esque native life it is second to none. 
Leaving Java, the “Samaria” sails to 


Singapore, the gateway to the Far 
East, then crosses the China Sea to 
Manila, in the Philippine Islands, the 
first American colony of the cruise, and 
consequently of particular interest to 
all on board. The program in China in- 
cludes Hongkong, the great British port 
and naval base; Macao, the oriental 
Monte Carlo and oldest European set- 
tlement in China; Canton, the largest 
city of South China; Shanghai, the 
metropolis of the Far East, and inland 
tours to Soochow, Hangchow, Peking 
and Seoul, the capital of Korea. This 
itinerary comprises the most interesting 


sections of the yellow man’s land, 


heightened by contrast as between Can- 
and 


and Shanghai, Hongkong 


ton 
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Peking. To enumerate the sights to be 
seen would require volumes. 

Two weeks are spent in Japan in 
April, the month of flower festivals and 
the height of cherry blossom time. The 
classic city of Kyoto; the modern 
metropolis of Tokyo; Miyanoshita, high 
in the Hakone Mountains; Nikko, the 
place of pilgrimage, and the indescrib- 
ably lovely town of Nara are but a few 
of the wonder places visited. 

Two days are spent in the “Island 
Paradise” of Hawaii, Honolulu and 
Hilo being the ports of call, and then 
San Francisco and down the west coast 
of California and Mexico to Balboa and 
the Panama Canal. Havana is the last 
port of call and provides a pleasant day 
ashore before sailing on the last lap of 
the voyage back to New York. 





The Farmers Loan and ‘Trust Company of New York Has Com- 
pletely Equipped Office Aboard America’s Largest Ship 


AMERICAN banking will take its 

place on the high seas, with the 
aid of radio, through the establishment 
of a completely equipped office of The 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of 
New York, on the Leviathan. Ocean 
banking is not without precedent, but 
the creation of this office, for which 
authorization has been obtained from 
the New York Superintendent of Banks, 
marks an innovation in American mer- 
chant marine and banking endeavor. 
The news of this development was made 
by The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany in the following statement: 

“This innovation in American bank- 
ing service for travelers will give them 
while traveling at sea full banking fa- 
cilities in the matter of cashing letters 
of credit, travelers’ checks, exchanging 
money, ete. 

“A further service will be 
hrough a code arrangement with the 


offered 


home office of The Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, whereby payments can 
be made at any banking center through- 
out the world by wireless order from the 
office on shipboard. Payments will also 
be made on board ship on orders re- 
ceived by wireless from shore. The 
head office will have a special depart- 
ment to care for this new service, and 
has also arranged to offer its facilities 
to clients of its banking correspondents 
throughout this country and abroad.” 
The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, which operates the “ocean bank” 
aboard the Leviathan, is the oldest trust 
company in the world. It received the 
first charter granted to such an institu- 
tion in 1822, and therefore celebrated 
its 100th anniversary last year. The 
company also has the distinction of 


being the first downtown bank to open 
an uptown office, and many who have 
never visited the company’s main office 

















at 22 William street are familiar with 
the brownstone banking office of the 
company at Forty-first street and Fifth 
avenue. 

Abroad, the company has for years 
maintained an office at 15 Cockspur 






The Cooperation in 


By Alfred C. Bossom 


HAT America’s younger genera- 

tion is capable of grasping the re- 

lationships of the people to the 
duly constituted authority of the state, 
is shown by the deep interest manifest- 
ed in the awards of the Coéperation in 
Government Medal. 

The winners of the medal and the 
diplomas in the high schools of New 
York City numbered 117 in all. They 
included both boys and girls, all voters 
of tomorrow who, following their grad- 
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Branch bank of The Farmers Loan and Trust Company, New York, on board the S. S. Leviathan 


au 


street, London, while its Paris office 
has been the gathering place of Ameri- 
cans for a generation. The present 
Paris office is at 4 Rue d‘Antin, midway 
between the Avenue de ]’Opera and the 
Rue de la Paix. 


Government Medal 


uation, are likely to have an important 
part in the work of this busy world. So 
much comment was given to the awards 
in the daily press, and the project at- 
tracted so much notice from educational 
editors and publicists, that an analysis 
of the antecedents and training of the 
winners has been undertaken. The in- 
dications are, although the returns from 
questionnaires are not complete, that the 
majority of the successful contestants 
are children of foreign-born parents. 
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The greater part of the names of the 
winners indicates that the Anglo-Ameri- 
can strain is in the minority. 

The keen witted young people who 
competed for what the New York Board 
of Eudacation has designated the Alfred 
C. Bossom medal for coéperation in 
Government, are especially responsive 
to efforts to enlist their attention in 
political economy. The teachers of 
civics in the high schools report that the 
incentive furnished by medals of this 
kind has proved very helpful, and, in- 
deed, the principle on which the medal 
was founded may be employed to ad- 
vantage in the Americanization of the 
many children of the immigrants who 
are arriving by every European steam- 
ship. There is no better time than the 
present to spread the knowledge of gov- 
ernment. 

The essays on which the awards were 
made this year all had to do with the 
administration of the City of New York, 
there being nineteen subjects in all, 
covering all the departments of the 


IME DAL 


EOP COOPERATION IN GOVERIALNT 


TBs. ALFRED G BOSSOM 
is IYTT EP DED 


Obverse of Bossom medal for cooperation in 
Government 





Reverse of Bossom medal 


municipality. It is planned to make 
the theme of the competition for next 
year more national in scope. As the 
exact subject has not yet been decided 
upon, the donor would greatly appre- 
ciate any suggestions along this line 
from the bankers of the country. 

Now a word as to the medal itself. 
It is in reality a miniature silver plaque, 
one and a half inches in height, and 
so designed that it can be conveniently 
worn on a chain. On the obverse is an 
effigy of Columbia surrounded by youth- 
ful figures typifying Courage, Happi- 
ness and Caution, attributes which are 
notably characteristic of the national 
temperament. It was Lawrence Abbott, 
I believe, who said that these qualities 
are revealed in the American face. On 
the reverse appears an open book, and 
beneath this is a panel on which is 
engraved the name of the individual 
winner. 

It is the hope of the donor that the 
medal] will be helpful in that important 
educational movement which the Ameri- 
can banking fraternity is so successfully 
conducting. 











IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


In all its history, St. Louis has never been so much in 
the public eye, speaking nationally, as it is now. All 
over the country, newspapers and magazines are pointing 
to St. Louis as a shining example of material enterprise 


and esthetic progress. 


It is the first and immediate effect of the 87 Million 
Dollar Municipal Bond Issue which the citizens of St. 
Louis authorized recently, by an overwhelming majority, 
and which will enable St. Louis to play a great part in the 


nation’s commercial and industrial development. 


St. Louis's largest bank has built its service to meet 
this growth. The same type of constructive leadership 
which will play such an important part in this new era of 
development for St. Louis, is well represented in the 


excellent organization of the First National Bank. 


BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 


Largest National Bank West of the Mississippi 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


HAT the present period of pros- 

perity in this country will be a 

comparatively short one, was the 
prediction of Colonel Seward P. Ayres 
of the Cleveland Trust Company at the 
annual meeting of the National Mone- 
tary Association in New York on June 
8. when leading bankers and economists 
discussed the question of how this coun- 
try can conserve its prosperity. 

Colonel Ayres said that if the his- 
tory of prosperity and depression 
periods repeated itself, the top of pros- 
perity might be reached during the pres- 
ent summer and the bottom of the next 
depression at about election time in 
1924. 

The end of the present prosperity 
would be caused by a labor shortage 
rather than by a credit stringency, 
Colonel Ayres prophesied. The symp- 
toms of such a condition are already 
present, he asserted. 


COST OF GOVERNMENT A SERIOUS DRAG 


Congressman Ogden L. Mills of New 
York, who with Colonel Ayres was a 
speaker at the meeting of the associa- 
tion, declared that the cost of govern- 
ment in the United States, taking into 
account all cost of states, counties and 
municipalities, was “out of all propor- 
tion to our national income and is a 

rious drag on our national prosper- 
itv’. The conduct of the Federal 


Government, however, he said, “offers a 
refreshing contrast” to the situation 
which he pictured. He said further: 

If present prospects are realized, there is 
no reason why the next Congress should not 
make a further revision of taxes downward, 
why some more of the special war taxes 
should not be discarded, and it is even con- 
ceivable that it may be possible to re- 
duce the normal income tax. Irrespective 
of the financial status of the treasury, the 
higher surtaxes should be further reduced 
in the interest of greater productivity and 
for sound economic reasons well known to 
you all. 


The formulation of any specific plan 
is extremely difficult, Carl Snyder of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
said in a report as chairman of the 
research committee. Of the various 
proposals that have been made, Mr. 
Snyder said, the committee had been 
able to agree only upon the preliminary 
step of a return of the nations formerly 
on a gold standard to that standard. 
At the same time the committee decried 
the expansion of bank credit “‘beyond 
the clear needs of business and in- 
dustry”. 


STABILIZATION HAS BEGUN 


Stabilization to some extent has al- 
ready begun in a mild degree, said Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher. He continued: 

While we students have been discussing 


how to do it, Mr. Hoover, Franklin Roose- 
velt and the bankers have been doing it. 
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By raising interest, by refusing loans on 
speculative building and by warning the 
business world against inflation the rise of 
the price level was arrested in May. It is 
a great step forward for business to dis- 
cover that it can prevent inflation and de- 
flation. 

Rapid inflation of prices overstimulates 
trade. Rapid deflation depresses trade, the 
effect lagging behind the cause about half a 
year. The two fluctuate together, being 
correlated to the extent of 80 per cent. This 
is a closer correlation, I think, than any 
previously discovered to exist between busi- 
ness fluctuations and other alleged causes. 


Among the bankers who discussed 
the problems of fluctuations in the pur- 
chasing power of money were H. A. E. 
Chandler, economist, and John E. 
Rovensky, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York. 
Mr. Chandler said: 


Business opinion exerts an important in- 
fluence on Federal Reserve policy. I do 
not believe it possible to adjust Federal 
Reserve rates satisfactorily unless backed 
up by sound business opinion. We pay too 
much attention to the Federal Reserve 
rates, although this rate is a more im- 
portant factor in commercial banking than 
we are ready to admit. If the public could 
appreciate the fact that our huge surplus 
gold supply could not be utilized for credit 
extension without causing inflation and con- 
sequent deflation, an important lesson would 
be taught. 

The public should be educated against the 
inefficient use of this surplus gold to 
guard against the condition that will arise 
from its subsequent deportation. I would 
suggest that this gold either be earmarked 
or segregated. This operation might be 
either physical or mental, but the gold 
should be earmarked so as not to appear in 
the Federal Reserve ratio. 


BELIEVES VARYING REQUIRED RESERVES 
WOULD HELP 


Mr. Rovensky suggested that the 
Federal Reserve Board be granted “dis- 
cretionary power to vary, under some 
restrictions, the required reserves of the 
Federal Reserve and member banks, 
such changes to be made with due re- 
gard to changes in the general price 
level as officially recorded in the com- 
modity price index of the Department 
of Labor”. He added. 


Such a measure would have the advan- 
tage of being flexible—we could feel our 


way along as we progressed—the method of 
figuring the price index could be amended 
if conditions made it advisable; errors of 
judgment made by the Federal Reserve 
Board could be corrected, etc. 

The main virtue of such a measure would 
be in its preventive action. Instead of the 
always indirect, often ineffective and some- 
times impractical method of raising the re- 
discount rates the Federal Reserve Bank 
would have a more direct, effective and 
practical instrument at hand with which to 
curb inflation. 


The use of compensated gold coins 
“the relative changes in the weight of 
coins being the same for all countries”, 
is, Professor Hudson B. Hastings of 
Pollok Foundation, Newton, Mass., 
declared, the only effective method of 
control by international coéperation of 
“tendencies toward world secular price 
movements which would provide for all 
possible changes in the volume of trade, 
the amount of gold and other forms of 
money, and yet leave the production of 
gold to unrestricted private enterprise”. 

M. C. Rorty, president of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
said: 

The Federal Reserve System has provided 
one great addition to our banking facilities 
through its ability to prevent the old style 
of money crisis. But it may be that we are 
expecting too much of the safety valve of 
rediscounting when we ask it also to act 
as a throttle valve to control the whole in- 
dustrial machine. 


CHEAP MONEY MEANS INFLATED 
PRICE LEVEL 


The idea that “cheap money” is al- 
ways good for business is a wrong one, 
said Professor John R. Commons of the 
University of Wisconsin, who added: 


Farmers want cheap money, business men 
want cheap money, stock speculators want 
cheap money, the United States Treasury 
wants to float Government loans on cheap 
money, Socialists, anarchists and old-line 
greenbackers want very, very cheap money, 
and everybody feels that when the money 
rate is shoved up it is an arbitrary damper 
on prosperity. But we cannot have a low 
rate on money and a stable level of prices. 
A low rate on money means an inflated price 
level. 


George Soule of the Labor Bureau, 
Inc., said that the strikes of the wage- 
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SENSE 
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_2:NATIONAL BANICof COMMERCE 







A wise combination of the two makes an ideal bank- 


ing relationship. 


In 65 years of experience, we have developed facilities 
for intelligent banking service—the kind that 


leaves no aftermath but satisfaction. 


Let us know your requirements. 





Willing Cooperation is a Part of Our Working Capital 








earners were “the least extensive and 
destructive of the entire round of stop- 
pages”. He said further: 


The greatest damage is probably done by 
the periodic strikes of the investors in new 
capital goods, though the immediate 
damage caused by the strikes of the owners 
of productive capital already invested is 
more evident. We also have occasional 
strikes of buyers, of traders and even of 
farmers. The net result of all these changes 
in relative prices, with the consequent bar- 
gaining conflict, is an injury to the com- 
munity which far outweighs any temporary 
advantage gained by any one party. 


Discussing the question of inflation 
and deflation from the international 
standpoint, Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks 
said that the remedy was “devaluation 
—the fixing of the price of the currency 
in terms of gold at a lower rate at prac- 
tically the purchasing power of the 
currency itself.” “This” he said, “will 
probably bring about less injustice on 
the whole than would an attempt to re- 
store the currency by deflation.” 


BUILDING BOOM CHECKED 


“So rapid has been the increase in 
labor costs and the difficulty of procur- 
ing certain building materials”, says the 
current letter of the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, New York, 
“that several large enterprises in New 
York have recently been suspended. 
Some of the projects thus postponed 
are: the $11,000,000 New York Tele- 
phone building, a $10,000,000 program 
at Columbia University, $4,000,000 at 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, and a $2,- 
000,000 structure for the Y. M. C. A., 
with a number of smaller jobs in the 
city, amounting in all to about $60,000,- 
000”. The bank continues: 

It is reported in several cities that con- 
tractors have placed orders for three times 
their requirements with expectations of dis- 
posing of their surplus at a profit. Cement 
mills in particular are scrutinizing orders 
and shipping only requirements for actual 
construction in progress. ‘The total building 
permits throughout the country filed at 151 
cities, according to  Bradstreet’s, totaled 
$319,134,433 in April as against $369,267,939 
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inclined alain of Pceiiitien 
HEAD OFFICE AND BRANCHES 


BANK OF ITALY 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
HEAD OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


June 29, 1923 
RESOURCES 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. 100,350,768.74 
Other Loans and DisCOuntS occ cccccceeeeeeeeceeee  18,708,688.28 $179,059,457.02 
United Sates Bonds and Toe 
Certificates of Indebtedness 0.00.00... cd B4,379,695.31 
State, County and Municipal Bonds .0 0 L.. 11,625,600.62 
Other Bonds and Securities .. 8,455,717.07 
Stock in venereal Reserve Bank ................ Soaanie 600,000.00 
TOTAL U. AND OTHER SE ICU RITIES 55,061,013.00 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank on.eccccccccccccccccccsnccnnnnn 10,613,127.04 
Cash and Due from Other Banks .............. esemeee 14,035,554.77 


TOTAL CASH AND DUE FROM B: AN KS . scciniehetaaatnte tetas atest 24,648,681.81 
Banking Premises, Furniture, Fixtures 

and Safe Deposit Vaults badicios 9,655,730.21 
Other Real Estate Owned . sala ; Penn ORT 548,229.12 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 

Credit and Acceptances Be # a 1,218,517.26 
Uncollected Interest Co ee ets 2,266,460.96 
Employees’ Pension Fund (Carried on Books at) . ne er 1.00 
Other Resources siitoicaas aie 269,710.59 


TOTAL RESOURCES <n $272,727,800.97 


























LIABILITIES 
DEPOSITS $24.7,389,224.96 
Irrigation District Funds ies 90,417.38 
Dividends Unpaid 993,106.00 
Discount Collected but Not Earned . ss 72,773.71 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and Time Drafts 1,218,517.26 

















~ $249,764,039.31 
CAPITAL PAID IN ... ..  15,000,000.00 


tL oo 4 etl ; 5,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits a peke eens 697,300.70 


Interest Earned but Not Collected ya ecaecenss 2,266,460.96 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . , $272,727, 800.97 
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Allcharge-offs, expenses and interest payable to end of half. year have been deducted 
Dn abuve statement. 


The Story of Our Growth 


As Shown by a Comparative Statement of Our Resources 


December, 1904 $285,436.97 

. -$2,574,004.90 
December, 1912 $11,228,814.56 
December, 1916 $39,805,995.24 
December, 1920 $157,464,685.08 


December, 1922........... $254,282,289.52 
June 29, 1923.$272,727,800.97 
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at the same cities in March, a decrease of 
13.6 per cent. It should be remembered, 
though, that the March total was by far the 
greatest ever recorded. The recent New 
York situation, however, developed prin- 
cipally in May and its effect was not shown 
in the April totals. New York City regis- 
tered a decline of nearly $92,000,000 in 
building permits during April as compared 
with the preceding month. 

The shortage in small dwellings and the 
cheaper grades of apartment houses is still 
pronounced and therefore the demand for 
this sort of construction must continue keen 
for a long time. During April, according to 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, the total 
contracts awarded in thirty-six states ag- 
gregated $399,243,000, and of this amount 
$175,129,000 went for residential buildings. 
Other items were $67,228,000 for public 
works and utilities; $53,826,000 for business 
buildings ; $39,803,000 for educational build- 
ings, and $33,335,000 for industrial buildings. 


CONDITIONS BETTER IN SOUTH 


The South is participating in the gen- 
eral prosperity, according to Withers 
Woolford of the service department 
of the Bank of America, who has re- 
turned from an investigation there, but 
there are some doubtful factors in the 
condition of every one of the principal 
crops. Mr. Woolford says further: 

The South presents a very mixed picture 
of emerging prosperity handicapped by ad- 
verse natural conditions. The population as 
a whole has more money than last year, and 
credit is better. The farmers in most cases 
have their debts down to a point where they 
can carry them. 

Cotton growers are very well off at pres- 
ent, compared with their status a year ago, 
but the general situation is not as good as 
was expected. Earlier optimistic views as 
to acreage are subsiding. In many places 
seed already in the ground has been rotted 
by the unfavorable weather, and the bad 
weather has delayed planting in many of the 
northern sections. The carryover of cot- 
ton will be very low at the end of the 
season. It will probably be much less than 
a half of last year’s, and only about a sixth 
of that in 1921. 

The peanut growers who belong to the 
cooperative association lost money on last 
year’s crop. The ccéperative growers only 
received $2,500,000, whereas the marketing 
costs alone amounted to $1,097,000. Pro- 
duction costs were about 31%, cents a pound 
and these growers received only 21/8 cents 
a pound—and that in three instalments. The 
hon-codperative producers received from 5 
to 714 cents a pound. The codperative 
organization, which has been fighting the 
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Established 1889 


HE character of the ser- 

vice of The Peoples Bank 
is distinctive. It is the pro- 
duct of over thirty years’ 
steadfast devotion to the 
highest ideals in commercial 
banking. 


Send us your Buffalo busi- 
ness for direct service. We 
make personal presentation 
of drafts and insist upon 
definite disposition. 


Our Elk Street Market 
Branch, recently opened, pro- 
vides a complete banking 
service for the great whole- 
sale food district of Buffalo. 


Four complete offices— 
Main and Seneca Streets (Head) 
Niagara and Virginia Streets 
Main and Tupper Streets (Uptown) 


Michigan Avenue and Perry Street 
(Elk Street Market) 


Resources over $24,000,000.00 


Member Federal Reserve System 





Chartered 1836 


PHILADELPHIA 
—the “Workshop of the World” 


Philadelphia, the third largest city of the United States, 
and the nation’s second greatest port, is America’s and the 
world’s greatest manufacturing center. 


For about a century the Girard Trust Company has been 
intimately associated with Philadelphia’s commercial and 
financial progress. 


Corporations and Individuals desiring Philadelphia connec- 
tions are invited to avail themselves of the Banking, Trust, 
Real Estate and other facilities of this Company. 


Capital and Surplus ‘ ‘ $10,000,000 


Resources . Pe ‘i ‘i 60,000,000 
Individual Trust Funds . 310,000,000 
Corporate Trust Funds . . 1,450,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


BROAD & CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


— 


Capital and Surplus EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS Member Federal Reserve 


$10,000,000 President System 
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JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $3,000,000 Undivided Profits $518,000 


OFFICERS 


Mie 


HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 


JIVIIUVUICLLVUHUAAUL LUA 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


ACCOUNTS INVITED INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS = 
i000 AMR 








cleaners in the market and the courts and 
threatening to operate its own cleaning 
plant, may reorganize. In this case it will 
probably function only as a straight mar- 
keting and warehousing organization, selling 
to the cleaners. Codperative members are 
said to be evading their agreements with the 
organization by means of ficticious sales 
of nuts for seed purposes. 

Construction work is very active through- 
out the South, but famine conditions in 
housing still exist in many sections. One 
paper manufacturer in Richmond, for in- 
stance, complained of his inability to keep 
skilled labor imported from the North for 
more than a few weeks because of poor 
dwelling facilities. 

Migration of the negroes is agitating the 
South, but in only few instances can actual 
figures be proved. There is no doubt that 
numbers of negroes are being attracted by 
high factory wages in the North and that 
many negro farmers are disconted with con- 
ditions, but in many sections the extent of 
the migration appears to be exaggerated. 
Georgia has probably been affected more 
than the other states and it is doubtful 
whether more than 10 per cent. of the negro 
farm laborers have actually left that state 
in the last six months. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND RAILROADS 


“Better and more increasingly gen- 
eral public comprehension of the close 
interrelationships of transportation with 
all the industries, business and man- 
ifold affairs of the American people, 
is becoming a highly important and 
actually constructive factor in our eco- 
nomic situation”, says the current let- 
ter of the Girard National Bank, Phil- 
adelphia. “This is far more of an in- 
fluence than ever before”, continues the 
bank, “and carries now potential force 
for good, impossible to measure once it 


is released in action. It makes at this 
time an influence which well deserves 
careful consideration in forming judg- 
ments on the future, especially as one 
of the chief anxieties now is as to 
whether political action will be such as 
to work serious hurt to essential ac- 
tivities.” The bank goes on to say: 


What is greatly needed is not only less 
Government in business, but more business 
sense in politics. Between now and when 
congress assembles next December, it is 
quite conceivable that the swing of Ameri- 
can public opinion will give direction to 
things in Washington, so that ultra-radicals 
will have little sympathy and less support 
for impracticable and destructive measures. 
In many directions and from various sources, 
there are manifestations of a new awaken- 
ing determination on the part of the think- 
ing and acting people of the country, to 
protect and promote their interests by up- 
holding all those enterprises which, in their 
functions and developments, are vital to 
the common weal. 

Application of this idea, which clearly is 
taking form throughout the United States, 
to the working out of the big railroad prob- 
lem, will mean more than dollars for the 
railroads to enable their expansion and 
improvement of transportation facilities for 
service of the entire people. Whatever 
makes it possible to sufficiently develop the 
railroads, and to fit them fully into the life 
of the country, constitutes one of the very 
biggest and most far reaching factors in 
support of general national prosperity. 


HOW AUTOMOBILES DEVELOP COUNTRY 


How motor cars and motor trucks 
are developing the resources of the 
country is brought out in the new edi- 
tion of “Facts and Figures of the Auto- 
mobile Industry”, published by the Na- 
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This very wide-spread holding of the 000. 
securities (there are over 250,000 crease 
stockholders, with an average of pomp 
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ance of the stability of the invest- constr 

ment as well as an indication of its mark 

quality. 

A. T. and T. pays 9% dividends on the stock ae 

outstanding. Today the stock can be bought in cnr 

the open market to yield approximately 7%. 

Full information sent on request. 
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Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. A statement sent out by this 
organization says: 


tiona! 


Registration has reached the new peak of 
12,239,114. Even allowing for duplication 
in licensing methods in some. states, this 
means that close to 12,000,000 cars and 
trucks are actually in use. Production of 
motor vehicles, 22 per cent. ahead of any 
previous year, reached 2,659,000, of which 
about 2,500,000 went into the domestic mar- 
ket. 

This rapid growth is accounted for by the 
need in all parts of the country for short 
line transportation to develop the territories 
not served by rail lines, and ito supplement 
the work begun by the railroads. 

Suburban use of motor cars and motor 
trucks is an example. Around our big cities 
are areas of land used by home seekers. 
Without motor vehicles only land within 
walking distance of a railroad station has 
been readily available. With the motor 
vehicle, each station becomes a center for 
home development for a radius of several 
miles. 

Long Island, N. Y., a part of the area in 
the Metropolitan District, illustrates this 
point. In 1917 there were 11,800 motor cars 
in suburban counties of this island, and 
there were 50,796,000 passenger fares on 
the railroads serving the territory. In 
1922 there were 41,000 cars, and the rail- 
road passenger total had grown to 79,656,- 
000. In the same period motor trucks in- 
creased from 2482 to 10,000, and the freight 
carried by the railroads advanced from 5,- 
271,000 to 6,028,000 tons. There have been 
many thousand new dwellings per year 
constructed in this region; 1922 set a new 
mark with 23,336. 


CREDIT CONDITIONS, 1923 aNp 1920 


“The current volume of wholesale 
and retail trade indicates that the goods 
now being produced are moving satis- 
factorily into the channels of distribu- 
tion”, says the Federal Reserve bulle- 
tin. “About 700 firms”, continues the 
bulletin, “engaged in various lines of 
wholesale trade and representing prac- 
tically all sections of the country are 
now reporting their monthly sales to the 
Federal Reserve Banks”. The bulletin 
goes on to say: 

Since the opening of the year the total 
volume of sales by these concerns has been 
about 18 per cent. larger than during the 
corresponding period a year ago. In retail 
trade the sales of 306 department stores 
locate in 100 cities throughout the country 





LEGIBILITY! 
The demand of every 
bank official! The 
watchword of every 
bank employee! 

Dixon’s Eldorado! As 
sure an aid to legibility 
as was ever devised for 
men who deal with 


figures. 


ELDORADO 


“the master pencil” 


SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLES 
Write for full-length free samples of 
DIXON’S ELDORADO and full- 
length free samples of Dixon’s‘‘BEST” 
COLORED PENCILS. Both are 
supreme in their field. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 163-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors: 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 




















BUFFALO-Second Railroad Center in the U. S. 


BUFFALO-—the city of opportunity and enterprise served by the 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $20,000,000.00 


II 


Upwards of 300 passenger 
trains and 500 freight trains 
arrive and depart daily over 
12 main lines of railroads. 


Within the city limits, there 
are upwards of 700 miles of 
railroad tracks. 






































have also exceeded the sales of last year by 
15 per cent. In March 1923, sales of these 
stores were above the level of March 1920, 
in spite of the lower retail prices now pre- 
vailing. Department store sales are at 
present relatively higher in the industrial 
districts of the East than in the agricultural 
sections of the South and West. The volume 
of merchandise buying in rural districts is 
further indicated by the sales of mail-order 
houses, which during recent months have 
been approximately 37 per cent. above the 
sales of a year ago, though the present dollar 
volume of their buying is still much below 
the level of 1920. 

The extent to which various sections of 
the country have shared in the current 
growth of business and credit may be shown 
in a general way by the changes in the 
volume of check payments and of member 
bank credit. For this purpose a comparison 
is made of the total volume of bank debits 
during the first quarter of 1923 with the 
corresponding period in 1920, and a com- 
parison of the total loans and investments 
of member banks at the end of the year 
1922 with similar figures for November 1920. 
This comparison in the form of percentages, 
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with 1920 figures taken as 100, is shown 
below by Federal Reserve Districts. 

Member 

Check bank 

payments credit 

Per cent. Per cent. 


Federal Reserve 
District 


Boston 5.§ 105.0 
< 9.6 99.2 
Philadelphia . f 101.4 
SaaS 105.4 
ae 96.4 
Atlanta ...... 
Chicago .. 
St. Louis .... . " 
Minneapolis = F 90.5 
Kansas City .. ~ Oe 87.5 
Dallas acces Se 84.6 
San Francisco ....... a _ 104.0 
NIUIIE chdisacanabelebudeteibebecaes A .f 98.6 


Both in volume of business and in bank 
credit the more recent figures, taking the 
country as a whole, show but a slight re- 
duction compared with 1920. When con- 
sidered by reserve districts there is a close 
correspondence in the changes since 1920 in 
credit and in business volume. With but 
few exceptions, business activity in the in- 
dustrial East and on the Pacific coast either 
approximates or exceeds that of 1920 and 
has been accompanied by corresponding in- 
creases in credit. In marked contrast are 
conditions in the South and Middle West, 
where both business volume and bank credit 
are considerably below the 1920 level. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 


























CONVENTION DATES 
American Bankers Association—at Atlan- 
tic City, Sept. 24-27. 
Investment Bankers Association—at 
Washington, D. C., October 28-31. 
Morris Plan Banks—at Atlantic City, 
October 15-17. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


The statement of condition of the Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York at the 
close of business on June 30 showed total 
resources of $151,412,308.01; surplus, $13,- 
500,000; undivided profits, $2,967,182.48 ; de- 
posits, $121,416,859.29. 


DIRECTOR OF BIGELOW 
STATE BANK 


Lafayette B. Gleason of the firm of 
Gleason & Carlton, New York, has been 
elected a director of the Bigelow State 
Bank, New York. 

Mr. Gleason until recently was attorney 
for the New York State Tax Commission. 
He was for a number of years clerk of the 
New York State Senate and has served as 
chairman and secretary of State and Na- 
tional Republican Conventions. 


NEW 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


The statement of condition of The 
Equitable Trust Company of New York at 
the close of business on June 30 showed 
total resources of $376,906,361.64; surplus 
and undivided profits, $9,501,228.69; de- 
posits, $301,194,606.71. 


DR. J. T. HOLDSWORTH 


Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, vice-president of 
the Bank of Pittsburgh, has been elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Philadelphia. He resigned 
his position with the Pittsburgh institution, 
where he was in charge of the foreign de- 
partment, to take over the new office on 
July 1. 


GEORGE A. HANNIGAN 


George A. Hannigan, formerly assistant 
treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, was elected an assistant vice- 
president of the Italian Discount and Trust 
Company of New York on June 13, 1923. 


JOSEPH S. HOUSE RETIRES 


Joseph S. House, cashier of the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank of New York, 
retired from active business life on June 
20, when his resignation was tendered to the 
board of directors of that institution. In 
announcing his retirement Mr. House de- 
clared that he hoped now to fulfill an am- 
bition which he has entertained for a long 
time, namely, to travel extensively. The 
pressure of official duties had heretofore 
made the fulfillment of this ambition im- 
possible. 

In accepting Mr. House’s resignation the 
board of directors of the bank expressed 
regret at his decision to retire to private 
life. Mr. House is widely known in banking 
and business circles throughout the coun- 
try, his duties having for many years 
brought him intimately in touch with 
financial and industrial leaders from every 
section of the United States. 


COAL AND IRON EMPLOYEES HAVE 
OUTING 


The Kainbank Club, comprising employees 
of the Coal & Iron National Bank, Liberty 
and West streets, New York, held their 
annual outing at Battershall Inn, Seacliff, 


Long Island, recently. The club traveled to 
and from Seacliff by auto buses. 


NEW SEABOARD BANKING SERVICE 


The Seaboard National Bank recently an- 
nounced the inauguration of a new banking 
service for the benefit of depositors and cus- 
tomers traveling in the United States and 
abroad. The innovation provides that the 
customer can use his own check book when 
traveling. 

The Seaboard Checkbook-Letter of Credit 
is a combination of an ordinary check book, 
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passbook, and letter of identification and 
takes up no more room than an ordinary 
check book. 

“Arrangements can be made”, the an- 
nouncement stated, “to have customers’ 
checks honored by a number of the leading 
banks in the important cities and summer 
resorts both in the United States and in 
the principal foreign countries. The use of 
one’s own check book when traveling ob- 
viates any possible delay, especially in for- 
eign countries, while forms of drafts—often 
unfamiliar—are prepared and submitted for 
signature, and does away with the necessity 
of carrying large amounts of money in ex- 
cess of current requirements.” 


ASSETS INCREASE $65,000,000 IN 
FIVE YEARS 


The State Bank of New York reported 
assets in excess of $100,000,000 in its recent 
statement. This is the first time in the 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
President The State Bank of New York 


history of the institution that assets have 
passed that mark. Within the last five years 
assets have increased about $65,000,000, ac- 
cording to officials. Deposits now total $89,- 


000,000, and a total of 120,000 depositors are 
now carried on the books of the bank. In 
1918 deposits approximated $30,000,000. The 
bank was founded in 1890 and continued as 
a neighborhood bank for many years. Its 
recent expansion, however, has placed it 
among the ranks of the ten largest state 
banks in the United States. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York at 
June 30, 1923, showed total resources of 
$397,219,923.89; surplus, $15,000,000; un- 
divided profits, $8,155,621.05 ; deposits, $288,- 
587,700.30. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the American Exchange 
Securities Corporation Lewis L. Clarke, 
president of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, was elected chairman of the 
board and Theodore H. Banks, vice- 
president of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, was elected president. 


UPTOWN BOWERY BANK 


The Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 
opened its branch office in the uptown 
financial district recently in its new sixteen 
story building at 110 East Forty-second 
street. 

The new building will house the executive 
offices of the bank, which will still continue 
to have its original bank on the Bowery. 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
The statement of condition of the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York at June 
30 showed total resources of $280,848,889.94; 
surplus, $17,500,000; undivided profits, $4,- 
087,996.39; deposits, $236,317,330.87. 


DONALD DURANT HEADS BOND 
CLUB 


The following officers were elected by the 
Bond Club of New York recently: Donald 
Durant of Lee Higginson & Co., president; 
E. P. Currier of Marshall Field, Glore, 
Ward & Co., vice-president; Robert E. 
Christie, Jr., of Dillon, Read & Co., secre- 
tary; Earl Holsapple of Harris, Forbes & 
Co., treasurer; Sam A. Spalding of Kissel, 
Kinnicutt & Co., Gilbert G. Browne of 
White, Weld & Co., and Rollin C. Bortle, 
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were elected to the board of governors, to 


serve three years. 
SAVINGS BANKS ELECT F. C. MILLS 


The New York group of the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New 
York elected new officers recently. They 
are: Chairman, Frederick C. Mills, president 
Union Square Savings Bank; secretary, 
George B. Dunning, vice-president Irving 
oe Bank; executive committee, William 

Adams, president United States Savings 
Ssiibs Adolpf Koppel, vice-president Cen- 
tral Savings Bank, and Arthur S. Van 
Winkle, president Empire Savings Bank. 


FARMERS’ LOAN’ INSURES 
EMPLOYEES 


The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, 
New York has insured all of its employees 
under a group insurance plan of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The 
trust company assumes the entire cost of 
the insurance, which guarantees to depend- 
ents of employees an amount equal to a 
vear’s salary. There is also a provision for 
annuities for incapacitated employees. 


ST HOLDS BOK PEACE 
AWARD 


GIRARD TRI 


Edward W. Bok deposited on July 8 with 
the Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
as his financial representative, securities to 
cover the $100,000 American Peace Award 
and its subsidiary awards. Mr. Bok ex- 
pressed confidence that the award would 
bring forth a plan. He said: 

The American people have been doing far 
more thinking along the lines of our foreign 
relations than some people imagine. A research 
which I conducted from New York to San 
Francisco before I made the award showed that 
where three years ago there were three in every 
ten in favor of some sort of a League of Nations, 
the percentage is now seven in every ten. 
Public opinion is swinging completely around in 
this matter. There is, therefore, a widespread 
public opinion on the question of what the 
United States Government should do, and this is 


the psychological time to crystallize it and 
offer it an avenue for expression. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 


F. S. Bale, formerly assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Bankers’ Trust Company, New 
York, has been elected a vice-president of 
that institution. E. S. Chappelear has been 
appointed controller. 


EQUITABLE OFFICERS GIVE 
DINNER 


Officers of The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York tendered a dinner recently to 














Positive Protection 


A powerful argument 
for new business 


It costs no more to give depositors 
positive protection than to talk safety 
to them. No banker can mistake 
the importance of such a factor in 
building new business. 

So today thousands of banks are 
rapidly, substantially increasing de- 
posits by giving clients positive pro- 
tection against check frauds. 

They furnish Super-Safety IN- 
SURED Bank Checks—triply safe- 
guarded: 

1 made of the world’s best safety 
paper 
2 each check protected by The 

William J. Burns International 

Detective Agency, Inc.—and so 

marked 

Providing a $1,000 insurance 

policy in the Hartford Accident 

& Indemnity Company—for each 

depositor—against loss by check 

alteration 


Thus each depositor is provided 
with positive protectign—at no 
extra cost to you. You are given a 
powerful new argument for new 
business. And we furnish free a 
strong local advertising service. 

With check-raisers getting a total 
of over $50,000,000 yearly no 
banker will dismiss this subject 
without earnest investigation. Di- 
rect an inquiry now—to our near- 
est branch office. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


Largest manufacturers of bank checks 


in the world 
New York 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
Des Moines 
San Francisco 
Denver 


Each depositor protected against check 
alteration loss by $1,000 insurance policy 
in Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany. In addition, each check protected 
by The William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc. 
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ROBERT B. RAYMOND 
Manager foreign department United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company, New York 


Arthur W. Loasby in honor of his election 
to the presidency of the institution. Alvin 
W. Krech, chairman of the board, was toast- 
master. Other speakers in¢luded Lyman 
Rhoades, George Le Blanc, Henry Cooper, 
Herman Dowd and Morris K. Parker. 


COMMUNITY TRUST INSTALLS 
DIRECTORS 

With the installation of Ralph Hayes as 
director, the New York Community Trust 
has established headquarters at 120 Broad- 
way. Mr. Hayes formerly was secretary to 
Secretary of War Baker. His appointment 
to the position as director of the Community 
Trust was announced in April. 

Mr. Hayes formally assumed office at a 
luncheon given at the Bankers’ Club and 
attended by the officials of the several trus- 
tee banks. Frank J. Parsons, vice-president 
of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, who has been acting director of 
the New York Foundation pending the se- 
lection of a permanent director, agreed as 


alternate for John W. Platten to remain a 
member of the trustees’ sub-committee which 
effected the present organization. Alvin 
W. Krech, chairman of the board of The 
Equitable Trust Company, is chairman of 
the trustees’ committee. 

Other officials of the Community Trust 
who attended the luncheon were Joseph N. 
Babcock, vice-president The Equitable 
Trust Company; H. E. Miller, vice-president 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany; Walter McMeekan, vice-president 
Manufacturers’ Trust Company; J. D. Fair- 
child, vice-president Kings County Trust 
Company, and Cyril J. Burdette, vice- 
president American Trust Company. 


A CORRECTION 


In the June issue of Tue Banxens 
MAGAZINE on page 1122 there was an item 
stating that a quarterly dividend of 12y, 
per cent. on the capital stock, payable July 
2, 1923, had been declared by the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, New 
York. The regular quarterly dividend de- 
clared by this company was at the rate of 
4 per cent. and not 121% per cent. 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 


The trustees of the Bank of New York 
& Trust Company have elected Cleveland 
E. Dodge a trustee, to succeed his father, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, who had resigned. Mr. 
Dodge is the third representative of his 
family to be chosen to this board. 


WAYNESBURG BANK MERGER 


The Peoples’ National Bank of Waynes- 
burg, Pa., has been merged with the Citizens 
National. The consolidated institution will 
bear the latter name and will have $500,- 
000 capital, $1,257,696 in surplus and un- 
divided profits, and $5,000,000 in deposits. 


NEW YORK BANK DIVIDENDS 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
trustees of The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York held June 19, a quarterly divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. was declared payable 
June 30 to stockholders of record June 22. 

The board of directors of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company declared 
a quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. on the 
stock of the company payable July 2, to 
stockholders of record June 27. 

An extra dividend of $5 a share besides 
the regular semi-annual dividend of $5 was 
declared by the Harriman National Bank. 
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Both dividends were payable July 6, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness July 5. 

The board of directors of the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank, New York, on 
June 20 declared the regular 5 per cent. 
quarterly dividend and an extra dividend of 
2 per cent. Both dividends were payable 
to stockholders on July 2. The capital 
stock of the bank is $10,000,000. 

The declaration of an extra payment of 1 
per cent. was announced by the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, in addition to the 
regular quarterly payment of 3 per cent. 
Both dividends were payable July 2, to 
stockholders of record June 26. Three 
months ago the bank declared an extra pay- 
ment of the same amount. 

\t a meeting of the board of trustees of 
the Bank of New York & Trust Company, 
a dividend of $5 per share was declared, 
payable July 2, 1923, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 15, 1923. 

Directors of the Seaboard National Bank 
declared an extra dividend of 2 per cent. in 
addition to the regular quarterly payment of 
3 per cent. These dividends were payable 
July 2, to stockholders of record June 25. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $4 a 
share was declared on the capital stock of 
the Chatham & Phenix National Bank, pay- 
able July 2, to stockholders of record 
June 16. 

The Bank of America declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., pay- 
able July 1, to stockholders of record 
June 21. 

The United States Trust Company de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 121, 
per cent., payable July 2 to stockholders of 
record June 21. 


H. H. POND HEADS PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 


At the monthly meeting of the board of 
directors of the Plainfield ‘Trust Company 
of Plainfield, N. J., Harry H. Pond was 
elected president to succeed Orville 'T. 
Waring, deceased. 

Mr. Pond began his career as office boy 
in the Vineland National Bank. After 
working his way up through the bank he 
became secretary and treasurer of the Plain- 
field Trust Company in 1910. In 1911 he 
was elected to the presidency of the New 
Jersey State Bankers Association. In 1913, 
although continuing as a member of the 
board of directors of the bank, Mr. Pond 
resigned as secretary-treasurer to become 


Audits «4 Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 





thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle | 














42 Broadway, New York 








vice-president of the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank of New York, which position 
he still holds. 

At the same meeting Charles W. Mc- 
Cutchen, one of the organizers of the com- 
pany, and a member of the board of di- 
rectors since its inception, was elected 
chairman of the board. This is the first 
time such a position has been filled and it 
went to Mr. McCutchen in recognition of 
his services. 


UNITED NATIONAL BANK OPEN 
FOR BUSINESS 


The United National Bank opened for 
business on July 5 in modern quarters at the 
corner of Fifth avenue and Thirty-third 
street, New York. It opened with a capital 
of $1,000,000. This bank was organized by 
Sydney H. Herman, who was for many 
years president of the Union Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of New York which was ab- 
sorbed by the Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank in 1922. ‘The officers are: 

Sydney H. Herman, president; Frank C. 











More Work 
Better Work 
Quieter Work 


Remington Quiet 12 


More Work—because of the “ nat- 
ural touch” and other time-saving 
features. 


Better Work—because of improve- 


‘ments in the escapement and printing 
mechanism. 


Quieter Work—because of refine- 
ments of construction which have 
reduced or eliminated all of the old 
familiar typewriter noises. 

A demonstration of our new Model 

We believe we make 
the best typewriter rib- 


bon in the world, and 
we call it Paragon. Easy payment terms if desired 


12 will convince you. Call or phone. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway, New York Telephone Franklin 5580 
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Campbell, vice-president; Irving. L. Levy, 
cashier; Peter E. Kassler, Mitchell H. Con- 
way and A. M. Conlan, assistant cashiers. 
ihe directors are: Leon Bodenheimer, A. 
3. Kirschbaum Co.; Frank C. Campbell, 
vice-president; Otto E. Dryfoos, Otto E. 
Dryfoos & Son; Edwin Goodman, Bergdorf 
& Goodman Co.; Sydney H. Herman, presi- 
dent; Everett B. Heymann, attorney; Peter 
E. Kassler, assistant cashier; Samuel 
Kridel, J. Kridel Sons & Co.; Irving L. 
Levy, cashier; Leslie R. Reis, Robt. Reis & 
Co.; Isaac Rittenberg, Rittenburg Bros.; 
Ralph Samuel, Ralph Samuel Stores, Inc. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA BANK OPENS 


The Community Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia opened for business recently at 
252 South Broad street. Norman S. Sher- 
wood is president of the new institution, 
the other officers being H. R. Disston, vice- 
president; Raymond S. Stevenson, secretary 
and treasurer; William W. McKim, solicitor. 


NEW YORK BANK MERGER 
COMPLETED 


The merger of the Importers and Traders 
National Bank into The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York became effective on 
June 29. As a result of this consolidation 
the Equitable now has a capital of $23,000,- 
000, and surplus and undivided profits of 
more than $9,500,000. Deposits are in ex- 
cess of $300,000,000 and total resources are 
over $375,000,000. 

The offices of the Importers and Traders 
Bank at 247 Broadway will be known as the 
Importers and Traders Office of the Equi- 
table. Its customers will continue to trans- 
act their commercial banking business with 
the same officers and employees, but they 
will have the further advantages of the 
banking, foreign exchange, trust, invest- 
ment and safe deposit services of the 
Equitable. 


NEW YORK AS A FOOD MARKET 


The Bank of America, New York, is pub- 
lishing a series of monographs on New York 
as a food market. The first of the series 
is entitled “The Egg Market of Metropolitan 
New York” and is written by Charles F. 
Junod, vice-president of the bank. This 


pamphlet contains a complete analysis of the 
New York situation with regard to the mar- 
keting of eggs and a number of tables giv- 
ing interesting statistics, such as the receipt 
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CHARLES F. JUNOD 
Vice-president Bank of America, New York 


of eggs in New York City by months, the 
production of eggs in the United States, the 
shipment of eggs te New York by states, 
ete. 
NEW INK ON THE MARKET 

“Dello Ink”, a new writing fluid that dries 
instantaneously, and in addition is erasure- 
proof, has just appeared on the market. 

It is the invention of Edward M. David- 
son, the well-known chemist, who invented 
the “Pyrene Fire Extinguisher”. It is said 
that Mr. Davidson has spent the last twelve 
years in perfecting formulae, and it is 
claimed that numberless practical tests, 
along with analyses made by experts, have 
proved that Dello Ink “overcomes all the 
defects found, even in the best inks on the 
market today”. 

Besides the features of instant drying and 
erasure-proof, Dello Ink, according to the 
announcement, is also water-proof, clog- 
proof, fade-proof and freeze-proof. 

In, its introduction to the trade, em- 
phasis is put on the latter feature for the 
reason that Dello Ink is not affected in 
temperature down to twenty degrees below 
zero, the makers believing that this quality 
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NEW ACCOUNTS 
5c EACH 

2 
This is the actual 
cost using direct- 
by-mail publicity. 

e 

The 


Colonial Business Service 
109 West 42d St. :: New York 
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appeals to dealers because of the possibili- 
ties of all-year-round shipping in smaller 
quantities. 

The erasure-proof feature is explained in 
that when a little pressure is put on the 
pen Dello Ink soaks into the paper, actually 
penetrating the fibres and becoming a part 
of the paper itself. “Other indelible inks 
can be erased with a soft rubber”, says the 
announcement of the manufacturers, “be- 
cause they do not penetrate below the sur- 
face of the paper. If directions are fol- 
lowed carefully, anything written with Dello 
Ink cannot be changed, without destroying 
the paper. This feature is of vital im- 
portance in the writing or signing of every 
type of important document, especially of 
checks”. 

In the advertising of Dello Ink, the use 
of this ink is advocated as a preventive 
against the raising of checks, it being as- 
serted that no mechanical check protector 
protects the names on the check, while 
Dello safeguards names and amounts as well 

The Dello Ink Corporation, which is mar- 
keting this new product, is composed of in- 
fluential New York business men, with 
executive offices at 511 Fifth avenue. The 
officers of the company are the following: 
President, Dr. John A. Harriss; first vice- 
president, Edward M. Davidson; treasurer, 
Edward Ansen; second vice-president, R. A. 
Belmont; chairman board of directors, Leon 
Schinasi. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the New 
York Trust Company at June 30 showed 


total resources of $215,843,403.11; surplus, 
$10,000,000; undivided profits, $7,764,386, 
33; and deposits of $164,120,425.23. 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK OF 
NEW YORK 
According to the last statement of con- 
dition of the Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York at June 30 total resources of the bank 
stood at $28,187,409.81; surplus at $2,000,- 
000; undivided profits at $439,135.56; and 
deposits were $21,498,810.19. 


ROGER P. KAVANAGH 


Roger P. Kavanagh, until recently vice- 
president of the French American Banking 
Corporation and formerly vice-president of 
the Metropolitan ‘Trust Co., has become a 


R. P. KAVANAGH 


New partner in the firm of McArdle, Djiirup 
and McArdle 


partner in the firm of McArdle, Djérup & 
McArdle, accountants and auditors, who 
number among their clients many of the 
banking institutions in this city. 

Mr. Kavanagh started his banking carer 
as a messenger in the Fifth Avenue Bank 
of New York and worked his way up 
through the varous departments, thus lay- 
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ing substantial foundation for his later 
success. 

He has always taken a deep interest in 
the educational side of banking, having early 
enlisted as an active worker in the affairs 
of the American Institute of Banking. He 
served in various executive capacities in the 
New York Chapter, having been its pres- 
ident for one term,* and he is still greatly 
interested in the progress of the institute. 

Mr. Kavanagh was an examiner in the 
New York State Banking Department for 
a number of years, and his technical knowl- 
edge of general banking practice, foreign 
exchange and foreign trade, permits this 
firm to amplify considerably their service 
as consultants on banking and foreign ex- 
change problems, bank organization and sys- 
tem work and on special investigations and 
audits of borrowers’ accounts for credit 
purposes. 


WILLIAM R. EDRINGTON 
William R. Edrington, formerly vice- 
president of the Farmers & Mechanics Na- 


tional Bank, Fort Worth, Texas, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Hamilton 
















WILLIAM R. EDRINGTON 


\ .ce-president the Hamilton National Bank, 
New York 








National Bank, New York, effective as of 
July 1. 


S. H. LOGAN SUCCEEDS F. B. 
FRANCIS 


S. H. Logan has succeeded the late F. B. 
Francis as one of the New York agents of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce at 16 























S. H. LOGAN 
New York agent Canadian Bank of Commerce 





Exchange Place. Before coming to New 
York Mr. Logan for a number of years 
was supervisor of the bank’s foreign busi- 
ness, with headquarters at the head office of 
the bank in Toronto, and he did considerable 
active work in encouraging the foreign trade 
of Canada. While in the capacity of a head 
office official his duties necessitated a great 
deal of travelling and he visited New Zea- 
land, Australia, China, Japan, the principal 
South American republics and many parts of 
continental Europe. Mr. Logan has many 
banking friends in this country. 


BANK OF CANTON OPENS NEW 
BRANCH IN CHINA 


Hew Fan Un, New York agent for the 
Bank of Canton, Ltd., of Hongkong, China, 



























Citizens Savings Bank of New York 














This building, vaults and equipment designed by 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER, Architect 
1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Architect for a number of other distinctive Bank Buildings 


This Building is one of the most remarkable structures now nearing completion 
in New York City, on a lot fronting 75 feet on the Bowery and 85 feet on Canal 
Street, facing the Manhattan Bridge Plaza. The old bank building still occupies a 
50 foot frontage on the Bowery while the new building is being erected on a 25 
foot lot adjoining. The foundations have been installed under the existing building, 
supporting the new building over present quarters without disturbing the old bank- 
ing room, which has been occupied every day during the construction of the new 
building. Upon completion of the adjoining 25 foot section the Bank will move into 
this portion and into the top story containing the Directors’ Room, Dining Rooms, 
etc., while the lower 20 feet on the Canal Street side is being completed. Thus at 
a slight additional cost, the Architect has provided a design in which the Bank might 
continue business on the old site, saving moving expenses, rent, etc., of tem- 
porary quarters. 

The Building is constructed of Barre granite in the substantial and distinctive 
Florentine Renaissance style, so appropriate to strong financial institutions. 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 
STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 











has been advised of the opening of a branch 
in Hankow, China. This new branch is sit- 
uated in a strategic business city 700 miles 
up the Yangtse River, and will handle a 
large volume of business from the hinter- 
land. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the United 
States Mortgage. and Trust Company of 
New York at the last call of the Comptrol- 
ler at June 30, showed total resources of 
$67,942,064.62, the deposits stand at $58,- 
583,024.08, and surplus and undivided profits 
at $4,251,428.22. The balance sheet is given 
below: 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve 
GMA CtTner WMD nciiccnncccceccce-e-cc.c0.es $10,128,121.74 
Clearing-house exchanges .............-.. 2,737,760.88 
U. S. Government securities..............11,675,995.60 
Other bonds and stocks ............. patie 2,558,718. 26 


9,059,450.00 


Demand loans ................-. - 
.. 22,660,229.10 


Time loans ................ 





Bills and notes pu 4,781,442.94 
Foreign exchange . oa “ 73,994.41 
RE En ‘abet 3,411,076.34 
Real estate (branch banking 
Se ee a 478,526.00 
Accrued interest receivable .......... 376,749.35 


$67,942,064.62 

LIABILITIES 
Capital . ssa ctnitscge aikaaiaibsteilapaaeimiatishsathial $ 3,000,000.00 
See .. 3,000,000.00 
Undivided profits ..................... 1,251,428.22 





Reserve for taxes, etc, ...... 660,814.93 
Dividend payable July 2, ae 120,000.00 
Deposits ......... je . 58,583,024.08 
Treasurer’s CheckS ............0:.-.-cec-sseeee 169,232.52 
Mortgage trust bonds ........................ 1,058,800.00 


Accrued interest payable ..............-.---- 98,764.87 
$67,942,064.62 


BANKERS ON EUROPEAN TOUR 


Many prominent bankers sailed from New 
York on the S. S. “Majestic” on June 28 for 
a European tour which will include visits to 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Hol- 
land ad Belgium. The tour is under the 


auspices of the Lifsey Tours, Inc., 1472 
Broadway, New York. ‘The following 
bankers are members of the tour: 

C. S. Andrews, Jr., vice-president U. S. 
Mortgage & Trust Co., New York; A. G. 
Bishop, president Genesee County Savings 
Bank, Flint, Michigan; J. D. Brown, presi- 
dent Bank of Athens, Athens, Ohio; J. B. 
Davis, president First National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Hon. Homer S. Cummings, 
director First Stamford National Bank, 
Stamford, Conn., ex-chairman Democratic 
National Committee; Judge Charles D. 
Lockwood, president Citizens Savings Bank, 
Stamford, Conn.; Clarence W. Bell, presi- 
dent First Stamford National Bank, Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Robert J. Gross, president 
Merchants National Bank, Dunkirk, N. Y.; 
F. A. Griffin, director Union Trust Com- 
pany, Jamestown, N. Y.; Hon. Marcus H. 
Holcomb, president Bank of Southington, 
Southington, Conn., ex-governor of Con- 
necticut; Hon. Frank B. Weeks, president 
Middletown Savings Bank, Middletown, 
Conn., ex-governor of Connecticut; Fred- 
erick P. Hall, vice-president Union Trust 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y.; Frank Merz, 
president Union Trust Company, James- 
town, N. Y.; John Leh, director Merchants 
National Bank, Allentown, Pa.; W. E. 
Purdy, assistant vice-president Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York; Howard J. Potts, 
president Reading Trust Company, Read- 
ing, Pa.; Dr. C. B. Story, retired physician 
and director of Bank of Bayside, L. I.; J. F. 
Smietanka, bankers’ attorney, Chicago, IIl.; 
B. E. Smythe, former president New York 
Bankers Association, New York; F. B. 
Gannon, president First National Bank, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota; C. E. Gannon, 
bank director of Enid, Okla.; Herbert M. 
Lyon, Bridgeport Land & Title Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; H. A. Hickok, vice- 
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A friend in every country 


I* every important foreign city 
a traveler may visit, there is 
always a correspondent bank of 
The National Shawmut Bank. 
Commercial as well as Traveler’s 
Letters of Credit issued to our 
clients will be recognized instantly 
by these bankers, who are of the 
highest local standing. They are 
ready to assist with 
finances, introductions, 
investigations and many 
personal services that will 

be found most welcome 

when the tourist seems to 

be hemmed in by quaint, 
interesting, but sometimes 
inconvenient customs. 


Assistance to  clients—which 
includes clients of our American 
correspondent banks—begins with 
securing American passports, 
visés, travelers’ checks, and 
steamer bookings. If special in- 
troductions are desired abroad, 
or reports to be ready upon 
arrival, arrangements will be 

made in advance by mail 
or cable. In fact, any 
service within the scope 
of banking, and many 
additional details requir- 
ing trusted representa- 
tives abroad, can be 
handled effectively by 
this international bank. 


Representatives in every corner of civilization 
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BANKERS ATHLETIC LEAGUE GOLF TOURNEY AT LONG BEACH CLUB 


Charles H. Sabin, F. H. Clarkson, Robert Forgan C. E, Reid receiving the low gross score prize; 
and E. B. Byron, who were among those playing Tom Sherman, Peter J. Tobin and Walter Richard 
in the tourney. also in the picture. 


NOERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NY. 


SOME OF THE BANKERS WHO TOOK PART IN THE TOURNEY 


H. C. RICHARD A. P. LEE H. G. STEMERSEN 
President The State Bank of New American Exchange National Coal and Iron National Bank, 
York Bank, New York New York 




















Bank 
Partitions 
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Our bank partitions are 
specially designed for 
bank service. They have 
the same features of 
beauty, speed in install- 
ation, improved design, 
and economy that char- 
acterize all our par- 
titions. 


Whether you are open- 
ing new offices or con- 
templating rearrange- 
ment, write our Dept. 14 
now for advice. We 








MADE BY THE MILE 
Copyright 


SOLD BY THE FOOT 


gladly offer you the skill 
and experience of many 
years’ service to banks. 














president Northern New York Trust Co., 
Watertown, N. Y.; Capt. James Dinkins, 
chairman of board Jefferson Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Gretna, Louisiana; Chester W. 
Snyder, president Topeka State Bank, 
Topeka, Kansas; Alexander A. Mcllvain, 
director National Central Bank, Baltimore, 
Md.; E. B. Stephenson, president City Na- 
tional Bank, Lincoln, Neb.; H. C. Wallace, 
vice-president Union Nationa] Bank, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Charles E. Waite, president Stock 
Yards National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 


BANKERS ATHLETIC LEAGUE 
TOURNEY 


The second annual golf tournament of 
the Bankers Athletic League, New York, 
was held at the Lido Country Club, Long 
Beach, N. Y. on June 20, with nineteen 
teams competing, comprising about eighty 
players, all of them bank officers and di- 
rectors. The tournament was played prin- 
cipally for the Krech Cup, donated by Alvin 
W. Krech, president of The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. The last holder of 
the cup was the Guaranty Trust Company 
team. The team winner this year was The 
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Mount & Robertson, Inc. 
41 Beaver St., New York 


Phone Broad 1957 








State Bank of New York, with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company runner up. The in- 
dividual winners were Walter L. Richard 
and B. M. Sherman, both of the State Bank. 

Among the players were C. A. Austin, 
H. C. Richard, S. Armstrong, E. S. Moore, 
A. J. Armstrong, E. C. Haaren, T. F. Bar- 
rett, J. H. Philbin, S. S. Colt, T. S. Buck- 
ingham, J. P. G. Moran, M. Field, C. W. 
Hodson, H. L. Nichols, E. C. Wilson, 
Hunter Marston, J. D. Gibson, George C. 
Holton, P. S. Duryee, F. H. Ecker, W. L. 
Ball, Eugene Miller, F. M. Weld, H. S. 
McClure, H. W. Tifft, Jr., A. W. Hutchins, 
R. P. Nye, J. Sperry Kane, J. R. Swan, H. 
G. Stemerson, W. H. Riemann, Charles G. 
Meyer, R. Newman, H. S. Patterson, C. E. 
Du Fresne, J. A. Will. 

Peter J. Tobin of the American Exchange 
National Bank, now president of the league, 
with a number of others, including Chris- 
topher E. Reid, who was chairman of the 
golf committee, conceived the idea that the 
athletic activities of the New York banks 
could be combined for greater pleasure and 
efficiency, and the result is the present 
league, which has been in existence about 
five vears. 


























New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 





























First National Bank 


of Boston 





The leading financial institution in 


New England 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Special Representative in London 





Correspondence solicited 
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JHIS is a view of the banking room ot 

the new home of the Second National 

Bank of Houston, Texas. The interior 

is in marble and bronze and the walls 

have been treated in Craftex. A spacious mezza- 

nine gives ample room for additional working 
quarters. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 


Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
REVIEWS CONDITIONS 


OMBINED figures, representing all 

sections of the country show that pro- 
duction continues at the highest level in 
history, according to the monthly letter of 
the First National Bank of Boston. Out- 
put, with present effective plant capacity 
and existing labor supply, is at or very near 
the maximum. Distribution, as evidenced 
py extremely high car loading figures, is 
very satisfactory. Retail trade, New Eng- 
land excepted, is holding up well. The 
rapid—10 per cent. in a little over a year— 
rise in wholesale prices has not fully reached 
the retail figures and consequently has not 
yet materially affected the purchasing power 
of the consumer. On the contrary, the lat- 
ter’s wages have risen during this period. 
The fly in the ointment is the wave of con- 
servatism which has swept over the country 
in the past two months but which already 
shows signs of subsiding. ‘This recession in 
business, which is being felt most acutely 
in New England, has shown itself in a fall- 
ing off in orders and has brought about mar- 
ket curtailment in manufacturing, especially 
in cotton textiles, and to a lesser extent in 
shoes. Wool buying has been dull, although 
the mills continue consuming the raw ma- 
terial in huge quantities. 

May production of iron and steel broke 
all records, with pig iron output at an an- 
nual rate of 45,000,000 tons and steel ingot 
production estimated at an annual rate of 
50,461,237 tons. This latter compares with 
the total actual production of 43,619,200 
tons in 1917, the previous record year. 
Finishing departments have also been 
operating on a record breaking scale, but 
warmer weather has been cutting down pro- 
duction, especially in sheet and tin plate de- 
partments, so that indications are that the 
May record will stand for some time. Added 
confidence in conditions has been reflected 
in improved buying of steel since June 1, 
while pig iron has also showed renewed life, 
although buyers are cautious. Steel prices 
have settled down generally to the levels 
maintained by the leading interest, with oc- 
casional shading in one or two lines. New 
building programs under way or projected 
continue to involve large tonnages of struc- 
tural steel, though labor difficulties are a re- 
tarding factor. 

The first Government cotton crop condi- 
tion report for the new cotton year was 
issue| on May 25, and showed an average 
condii‘on of 71 per cent., which some experts 
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interpret as forecasting a yield of only 
11,250,000 bales or below the average of 
pre-war years. World visible supply is es- 
timated at 2,787,621 bales, of which 1,327,621 
bales is American. These compare with last 
year’s figures of 4,967,679 and 2,910,676 
bales, respectively. Total exports of Ameri- 
ean cotton have reached 4,305,866 bales, com- 
pared with 5,364,288 last year. 

The hide, leather and shoe trades have 
shown themselves particularly susceptible 
to the wave of conservatism experienced in 
general business throughout the country in 
the past month. Buying continues on a 
hand-to-mouth scale throughout the whole 
industry, and during the past thirty days 
the demand for stock has declined to such 
an extent that prices of country hides have 
dropped 114, cents for Ohio extremes, while 
packer hides declined 2 cents a pound on 
such selections as heavy native and Texas 
steers and butt brands. With prices as they 
were a month ago, raw materials were still 
below pre-war prices, though above the low 
mark reached during the post-war depres- 
sion. The most cheerful phase of the new 
price basis appears to be the opportunity 
to secure raw stock at prices more nearly 
commensurate with the present value of 
finished leather. On the other hand, tanners, 
in view of the unusual demand for novelty 
and bright colored leathers, have come to 
view staple lines with the same uncertainty 
with which they previously considered 
specialties. The present restriction is re- 
flected in employment statistics, which show 
114, per cent. fewer leather workers for the 
nation during April than during March, al- 
though April figures are still over 14 per 
cent. greater than a year ago. 

The wool markets of the world during the 
past month have offered a distinct study in 
contrast. London wools have been relative- 
ly dearer than Boston, while prices paid for 
wool in the West have been frequently above 
the parity of either of the two largest sec- 
ondary markets of the world. The demand 
in this country has continued to be most 
pronounced for the finer qualities, while 
the medium and lower grades have been slow 
of sale. Worsted wools have been active, 
while carding descriptions have been almost 
entirely neglected. Of late the general de- 
mand for wool has been sluggish, although 
the dealers in the eastern seaboard markets 
have made considerable sales in the country 
for shipment direct to mills. Altogether, the 
market seems fundamentally sound in spite 
of the perplexing outlook. The American 
market has recently presented an anomaly 
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through exports of wool to Europe. These 
shipments have not been large, but have 
assumed considerable significance because 
of their rarity, and would indicate the rela- 
tive dullness of this market and the strength 
of the market across the Atlantic. These 
exports have consisted largely of medium 
to low grades of South American wools, of 
which large weights have been received here, 
shipments of Argentine wool to the United 
States this season being larger than to any 
other country. 
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JOHN N. EATON HONORED 


At its recent annual meeting in Atlanta 
John N. Eaton of the Merchants National 
Bank of Boston was elected president of the 
Robert Morris Associates. This association 
is a national organization for credit and 
economic research, composed of loaning of- 
ficers and credit executives of the leading 
banks throughout the United States, and has 
done good work in improving and standard- 
izing bank credit methods. Mr. Eaton was 
connected for a number of years with E. 
Naumburg & Co., the well-known commer- 
cial paper house, and later was manager of 
the most important branch of the Industrial] 
Trust Co., of Providence, which position he 
resigned to become connected with the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston, in charge 
of credits. Mr. Eaton is known as one of 
the best bank credit men in the country. 


EDMUND S. WOLFE TO HEAD 
CONNECTICUT BANKERS 


Edmund §S. Wolfe, president First Na- 
tional Bank of Bridgeport, Conn., was elect- 
ed president of the Connecticut Bankers 
Association in June 1923, and vice-president 
of the American Bankers Association for 
Connecticut. 

In 1904 Mr. Wolfe went to the Traders 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. For five 
years he was assistant cashier of the Ameri- 
can National Bank, Washington, and for 
five years cashier District National Bank, 
Washington. He was for one year assistant 
cashier National City Bank, New York. For 
the past five years he has been president of 
the First National Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 

He was past president Chamber of Com- 
merce, past president Rotary Club, and is 
now trustee Bridgeport Public Library, 
Bridg: port, Conn. 

Mr. Wolfe was one of the organizers and 
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an early president of the Washington, D. C. 
chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. He also served as secretary of the 
Bankers’ Association of the District of 
Columbia. He is present chairman of the 


© Harris & EWING, WASH, D. Cc. 


EDMUND S. WOLFE 
President First National Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 


American Bankers Association Educational 
Committee for Connecticut, and a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the National Credit Men’s Association. He 
attended George Washington University and 
George Washington University Law School, 
Washington, D. C. 


LABOR BANK TO BE OPENED 
IN BOSTON 


The establishment of a national bank for 
organized labor in Boston within a year was 
decided upon by local members of the order 
of railroad telegraphers at a meeting on 
July 8. One of the announced objects was 
the prevention of the use of the savings of 
workers in anti-labor activities in the event 
of strikes. 

Leonard Jackson Ross, of St. Louis, grand 
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secretary of the order, and vice-president 
and cashier of the Telegraphers National 
Bank of St. Louis, discussed that institution 
and told of its success, whereupon the dele- 
gates, drawn from every part of New Eng- 
land voted to ask Mr. Ross to help in es- 
tablishing here either a branch of the St. 
Lowis bank or a separate concern of a 
similar character. Leaders of the local te- 
legraphers’ unions of the Boston & Maine, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, Boston 
& Albany, Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn 
and the Boston Elevated Railway took part 
in the conference. 


BANK MERGER EFFECTIVE 


Stockholders of the Commonwealth Na- 
tional Bank (formerly the Commonwealth 
Trust Company) and the Fourth Atlantic 
National Bank of Boston, at a meeting on 
June 25, voted to ratify the action of the 
directors in the consolidation of the two in- 
stitutions, effective at the commencement of 
business July 2. 


TWO NATIONAL BANKS TO MERGE 


Another national bank merger is in 
process in Boston. Arrangements were 
completed on June 12, for the merger of 
the Boylston National Bank with the 
Commonwealth-Atlantic National Bank, 
which latter bank is the result of the re- 
cent merger of the Commonwealth Trust 
Company with the Fourth Atlantic National 
Bank. 

The stock of the Boylston National is to 
be purchased at $200 per share. The bank 
has deposits in excess of $13,000,000. The 
Boylston will be continued at its present lo- 
cation as a branch of the amalgamated 
banks and President Charles W. Bailey 
will continue as its manager. President 
Mumford of the Commonwealth-Atlantic an- 
nounced that the merger would become ef- 
fective when the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency approves the details and the Boylston 


Us 
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stockholders signify acceptance of the offer 
for their stock. 
GEORGE IE. BROCK 

The trustees of the Home Savings Bank of 
Boston, Mass., announce the death of George 
Kk. Brock, president of the bank, which oc- 
curred at his home, Brighton, Mass., on 
Sunday, June 10. 


WESTPORT BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


The Westport Bank and Trust Company 
of Westport, Conn., has selected Alfred C. 
Bossom of 680 Fifth avenue, New York, as 
the equipment engineer in connection with 
the new building they are undertaking at 
this time, which is located on a triangular 
plot at the intersection of Church and State 
streets. 

The bank will be fitted with a safe deposit 
vault department of the latest type. There 
will be a mezzanine, in the rear of which 
will be the offices. In the rear of the build- 
ing several stores have been provided for. 

The triangular plot upon which the build- 
ing will be erected offers a very unique 
treatment as the building will be seen from 
the two main thoroughfares of the city. The 
exterior is to be of brick and limestone. 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


The Central Trust Company of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 3 per cent. and an extra divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. payable July 2. 

The Waltham Trust Company, Waltham, 
Mass., announced an extra dividend of 1 per 
cent. in addition to the regular dividend of 
2 per cent. both payable July 2. 


NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED 
Directors of the Boston Safe Deposit and 


Trust Company have added to the board 
Ernest B. Dane and Elmer E. Silver. 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and ‘Tennessee 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By THomas Ew1nc Daspney 


UILDING is one of the big develop- 

ments of the South this year. Of the 
principal sections of Dixie, there are only 
half a dozen or so where construction 
activity in April shows a smaller volume 
than during the same month last year. Com- 
parative figures are not available for May, 
but unofficial information is to the effect 
that the activity is continuing at the same 
or a larger rate. 

Vicksburg, Miss., and Orlando, Fla., lead 
in the percentage of increase for the month 
mentioned, the former with an increase of 
859 per cent., and the latter 822 per cent. 
Then comes John City, Tenn., 471 per cent. ; 
and Pensacola, Fla. 424 Atlanta, Ga., 
shows a 281 per cent. increase,; Birmingham, 
Ala., 274 per cent.; and Miami, Fla., 270 
per cent. Decreases are shown in Anniston, 
Ala., 35 per cent.; Montgomery, Ala., 11 
per cent.; Tampa, Fla., 28 per cent.; Au- 
gusta, Ga., 30 per cent.; Columbus, Ga., 
23 per cent.; Meridian, Miss., 49 per cent.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 11 per cent. 

New Orleans and Alexandria, La., show 
increases of 41 and 51 per cent., respectively. 
The New Orleans increase does not show up 
so largely in percentage figures, because of 
the greater volume of the work that is 
being done in this city than in the smaller 
sections. Building activity in New Orleans 
is now remarkable, more than $10,000,000 
of major construction actually being under 
way, not counting the hundreds of small 
homes that are going up, and more than 
$10,000,000 projected. 

lhe employment problem of the South is 
acute. Because of the great demand for 
labor in the industrial sections of the North, 
thousands of negroes are leaving the farm- 
ing sections of the South. Agriculture, at 
least in this part of the United States, can 
not compete with the wages of the cities, a 
fact that is responsible for the growth of a 
tariff sentiment in even the most unrecon- 
Structed regions of democracy. Economic 


leaders are preaching the doctrine that 
farmers can not hope to get returns 
sufficient to pay labor wages that will 
compete with the city scale, unless there 
is protection on Southern raw material, 
so called. When all is said and done, the 
hide is the finished product of the farmer, 
just as the shoe is the finished product of 
the factory, yet the former is considered raw 
material and the latter is not. There are 
times when the theory of relativity is pushed 
too far. 

There are sections in the Southern states 
from which the hegira of labor has been 
on a wholesale scale. Entire plantations 
have been denuded of their hands overnight, 
by the swarm of labor recruiting agents. 


























Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital . . . . . $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided 


Profits .. . $1,000,000.00 


One of the largest, strongest and 
oldest banks in the South 


Send Us Your Items 
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Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, 2. << 


Established 1834 


The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


$1,500, 000.00 


Capital and Surplus 
; $12,500, 000.00 


Resources . . . 




















There are cotton mills that have had to cut 
production, despite the fact that they have 
tremendous orders ahead, because there is 
not enough labor to work three shifts a 
day. Louisiana recently invoked, for the 
first time since the war period, the law 
against recruiting labor. One agent has 
already been arrested. The authorities are 
watching for other infringements of the law. 

The industries of the South are going full 
tilt, wherever there is sufficient labor. In 
Atlanta, there is reported a large increase in 
employment by iron and steel, and stone, 
clay and glass products. Alabama’s iron 
and steel and miscellaneous industries have 
likewise increased force. In Hattiesburg, 
Miss., there is a slight decrease in employ- 
ment by industrial plants; lumber mills, 
however, are working overtime. Through- 
out Tennessee, there is a gradual increase 
in employment, except in coal mining, which 
shows a decline. In Louisiana, the industries 
are increasing their payroll, and the same is 
true generally throughout the section. 

The lumber industry of the South has 
shown a steady increase in orders, as indi- 
cated by the review of the building situa- 
tion. Shipments by mills have been in 
greater volume than actual production, 
stocks being drawn upon heavily. The rate 
of production has picked up. There is still 
much dissatisfaction about the transporta- 
tion situation. 

The financial situation of the South is re- 
ported good. Demands for funds for agri- 
cultural purposes have been easily met by 
the banks. Reports made by thirty-nine 
member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in the sixth district show a small de- 
cline in the total of all loans, discounts and 


investments during April. Loans secured 
by Government obligations registered a 
small increase during the period, while de- 
mand deposits declined about $3,000,000. 

Loans and discounts reported by these 
thirty-nine banks on May 2 were $405,842,- 
000, compared with $406,486,000 on April 4, 
and with $350,883,000 on May 8 of last year. 

Loans secured by Government obligations 
on May 2 amounted to $7,713,000, compared 
with $7,346,000 the month before. It was 
$2,000,000 less, however, than on May 8 last 
year. 

Total of all loans, discounts and invest- 
ments held by these banks on May 2 was 
$487,537,000, compared with $488,891,000 on 
April 4, and with $415,151,000 on May 3, 
last year. 

Demand deposits on May 2 totalled $275,- 
666,000 compared with $278,797,000 on April 
4, and $239,086,000 on May 83, last year. 

Volume of bills on hand with the Federal 
Reserve Bank on May 9 totalled $58,575,- 
030, compared with $46,982,887 on April 
11, and $36,656,398 on May 10, last year. 
This total includes $3,808,634 of paper se- 
cured by Government obligations, $22,558,- 
928 of other bills discounted, and $32,307,466 
of bills bought in the open market, all of 
which are larger than similar items a month 
ago. 

Likewise the volume of Federal Reserve 
notes in actual circulation increased from 
$126,035,835 on April 11 to $134,593,535 on 
May $—nearly $17,000,000 more than the 
total on May 3, last year. 

Savings deposits throughout the district 
show an average gain of 14 per cent., At- 
lanta leading with 22 per cent., and New 
Orleans trailing the procession with 4 per 
cent. 

Retail trade has been disappointing. While 
the March reports to the Federal Reserve 
Bank showed a 23.7 per cent. increase in 
volume over the same month a year ago, 
April’s business showed an increase of only 
8 per cent. The difference may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the peak of spring 
business was done in March of this year, 
while last year it was in April, Easter being 
responsible. Still, the business was disap- 
pointing, for the general average of the 
United States in March was a 5 per cent. 
gain. 

Savannah, Ga., made the poorest showing, 
with a decrease of 13 per cent. New Orleans 
was off nearly 4 per cent. Birmingham 
showed the greatest increase, 19 per cent, 
followed by Atlanta, 10 per cent., Chatta- 
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The Old Pirst 
Est. 1865 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE — Over fifty ~ seven 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS—Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


Resources over $30,000,000 


years 
$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 
territory : 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
President 














nooga, 7 per cent., and Nashville, 144 per 
cent. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


Kentucky—at Louisville, Sept. 5-6. 
West Virginia—at Fairmont, August 


21-22. 
OPENS NEW BRANCH 


The uptown branch of the Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank of Baltimore was 
opened during the latter part of June. This 
branch is at North and Linden avenues. 
Prior to the inspection of the new office the 
directors of the bank were entertained at 
luncheon at the Merchants’ Club by Presi- 
dent Carter G. Osburn. 


BECOMES VICE-PRESIDENT OF NEW 
ORLEANS BANK 


Claude G. Rives, Jr., became vice-presi- 
dent of the Whitney-Central Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, New Orleans, on June 15. Mr. 
Rives is one of the best known bankers in 
the South, and his new connection, although 


it came as a surprise, is typical of the many 
honors that have been predicted for him by 
his friends and acquaintances. Mr. Rives 
was formerly with the Interstate Trust and 
Banking Company of New Orleans, with 
whom he has been connected since 1915. 

Mr. Rives was born in Shreveport in 1889, 
and attended the public schools of that city. 
He has always been in the banking business. 
His first connection was with the Commer- 
cial National Bank in Shreveport in 1905, 
from which he went to the First National in 
Shreveport, the following year. In 1911 
Mr. Rives was appointed assistant bank ex- 
aminer for Louisiana under W. L. Young. 

In 1915 Mr. Rives became auditor of the 
Interstate Trust & Banking Company in 
New Orleans, of which institution he was 
made vice-president in 1920. He was elected 
a director in 1921. Another honor came to 
him at the last convention of the Louisiana 
Bankers Association, when he was elected 
president of that body in 1923, having pre- 
viously served as vice-president. 

Before his departure from the Interstate 
Bank, Mr. Rives was a guest at a dinner 
given in his honor, when a handsome gold 
watch was given him as a token of the high 
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esteem in which he is held by his friends 
and co-workers. 


R. S. HECHT HIGHLY HONORED 


Rudolf 5S. Hecht, president of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans, has been honored as New Orleans’ 
most constructive citizen by being awarded 
the Times-Picayune loving cup for having 
accomplished the greatest good for the city 
of New Orleans during 1922. 

Mr. Hecht received this honor principally 
because of his services as president of the 


RUDOLF S. HECHT 


President Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., 
New Orleans 


Board of Port Commissioners, which is an 
honorary office and carries no remuneration. 
In this capacity he has depoliticalized the 
Dock Board; and by his policies has helped 
to establish New Orleans as one of the most 
progressive ports in the world. He also 
rendered the city invaluable service in con- 
ceiving the plan for financing the construc- 
tion of the New Orleans Industrial Canal 
which connects the Mississippi River with 
Lake Pontchartrain, and provides almost 
unlimited wharf facilities for manufacturing 
and other enterprises. 


In addition to his work on the Dock 
Board, Mr. Hecht also was the outstanding 
figure in the reorganization of the New 
Orleans Railway and Light Company, and 
is now chairman of the board of that body. 
He also was instrumental in organizing the 
Mississippi Shipping Company, which gives 
New Orleans its first direct service to the 
east coast of South America. 

Other activities with which Mr. Hecht has 
been intimately identified and which have 
characterized his service to the community 
have been the organization of the Federal 
International Banking Company of which 
he is a director, and the re-financing of the 
New Orleans city debt to which as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Equalization he gave 
several years of close study. 

Practically all of Mr. Hecht’s work for 
his adopted city has been unselfish and 
altruistic in its nature, without any hope of 
reward or compensation, and it is this fact 
more than any other which influenced the 
committee in designating him as New 
Orleans’ leading citizen. 


HIBERNIA SECURITIES COMPANY 
INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK 


The Hibernia Securities Company, Inc., of 
New Orleans in order adequately to handle 
its constantly increasing volume of business 
has decided to issue $300,000 additional pre- 
ferred stock. This will increase the capital 
stock of the company to $800,000, $200,000 
of which is common stock. The new issue 
has already been underwritten. 

The board of directors of the Company 
have elected George H. Nusloch, treasurer, 
to succeed J. J. Farrell, who recently re- 
signed. J. A. Baudean has been elected 
secretary and A. P. Smith, Jr., has been 
made assistant treasurer. 

At a meeting of the board held June 6, 
the usual quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. 
per share on the seven per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock for the quarter ending June 
30, was declared payable July 2 to share- 
holders of record June 26. 

At the same meeting a dividend of 5 per 
cent. per share on the common stock of 
this company was declared payable June 15, 
to shareholders of record June 11. 


BALTIMORE BANK IN NEW HOME 


The Bank of Hampden, Baltimore, Md., is 
now occupying its new home at Thirty-sixth 
street and Roland avenue, that city. The 
bank was organized in 1910 and has made 
splendid progress and development since 
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that time which is shown by a comparison 
of deposits from its organization. On July 
j, 1910 deposits were $4,201.83; a year later 
they had increased to $66,108.27; on July 
i. 1913 they were $208,359.09, and ten years 
later, that is, on May 15 of this year the 
deposits stand at $1,548,711.73. 

The officers of the bank are: Robert P. 
Simpson, president; E. Clay ‘Timanus, 
Charles H. Benson, vice-presidents; John 
W. Backer, cashier; Albert H. Carrill, Ed- 
ward H. Appleby, assistant cashiers. 


LOUISIANA SAFE DEPOSIT 
ASSOCIATION 


The Louisiana Safe Deposit Association, 
which was organized last fall and which 
includes practically all of the safe deposit 
companies in the state of Louisiana, is pub- 
lishing “The Bulletin” as the house organ of 
the association. 

The purpose of the Bulletin is to maintain 
a complete record of the proceedings of the 
meetings of the Association, and from time 
to time to present articles by experts on 
the various phases of safe deposit activities 
which will tend to improve the service to 
safe deposit customers. 


FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


The statement of condition of the Fort 
Worth National Bank of Fort Worth, 
Texas, at the close of business on June 30 
showed total resources of $15,574,905.88; 
surplus and undivided profits, $1,631,151.- 
90; deposits, $12,419,585.69. 


D. ALLEN JOHNSON 


The board of directors of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company have elected D. 
Allen Johnson, assistant trust officer to suc- 
ceed A. P. Smith, Jr., who recently re- 
signed to become assistant treasurer of the 
Hibernia Securities Company. 


T. COLEMAN DU PONT TO HEAD 
BALTIMORE BANK 


General T. Coleman du Pont will head 
Baltimore’s newest financial institution—the 
American Bank & Trust Company. The 
new company will be capitalized at $7,- 
500,000. Deposit accounts of about $35,- 
000,000 have been obtained it is said and 
this figure may reach $100,000,000 within 


a year 
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C. F. Delmar, of C. F. Delmar & Co, 
who has taken a leading part in the nego- 
tiations for the venture, expects the institu- 
tion will open September 1. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


HE money market in the first half of 

June had an easier tendency, but the re- 
laxation was noticeable principally in call 
rates. Commercial paper held at 5 to 514 
per cent., with a very little bearing choicest 
names going at 434, while bank loans were 
5 to 6 per cent. and not much business 
being done under 514. The city banks are 
out of the paper market and what is moving 
is going to the country institutions. Bor- 
rowing demand is moderate and brokers are 
seeking paper rather than being sought, as 
they expect the market to be somewhat 
broader after the income tax payments are 
out of the way. They are also looking for 
a continuation of slack demand from bor- 
rowers for a while, the indications being 
that business will go ahead through the 
summer months on a steady basis without 
much forward buying. Borrowers of Jan- 
uary are paying up and the retiring paper 
exceeds the new output. 

Business is good and signs of a setback 
are encountered in this section much less 
frequently than in some others, judging 
from current reports. Spring retail trade 
was late in starting because of unseasonably 
cool weather, but developed considerable 
vigor with the coming of midsummer tem- 
peratures early this month. Light apparel, 
white goods, wash fabrics, novelty sweaters, 
silk hosiery and oxfords are in good de- 
mand while the departments handling out- 
ing supplies, sport goods, motoring equip- 
ment and vacation lines of all kinds are 
busy. Wholesale business is running ahead 
of the corresponding time last year and the 
buying for fall is in liberal volume. Markets 
are steady and there are no indications of 
oversupplies. Price advances are less fre- 
quent and this has had an encouraging ef- 
fect on buying by merchants. Now that 
warmer weather has come fill-in orders are 
more frequent and there is also more in- 
quiry for goods suitable for summer special 
sales, indicating a satisfactory outlet for 
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spring stocks and confidence in the future. 
The recent declines in prices of farm prod- 
ucts have haa some restraining influence on 
distribution of merchandise in the agricul- 
tural districts, but sales of the large mail 
order houses continue to show a substan- 
tial gain over the figures for the corres- 
ponding time last year. In one noteworthy 
case the gain for May was nearly 70 per 
cent. as compared with the fifth month in 
1922, which indicates that buying power is 
undiminished. 

The outlook for abundant soil yields this 
season is good. Clear, warm weather in the 
latter part of May was favorable to the com- 
pletion of seeding operations and since then 
there have been general rains, providing 
ideal conditions for growth. 

Curtailment of building operations be- 
cause of high costs, which has been the cause 
of some concern in other sections, is hardly 
noticeable in the central west. Permits were 
issued in Chicago in May for 1491 buildings, 
to cost $32,198,000 as against 1273 involving 
an expenditure of $27,029,650 for May, 1922, 
an increase of 19.12 per cent. Compared 
with the month of April when permits were 
issued for 1477 buildings to cost $61,814,965, 
the figures show an increase of 14 per cent. 
in the number of buildings but a decrease of 
47.9 per cent. in outlay. This indicates that 
the construction of small apartments and 
dwellings is going ahead as rapidly as ever, 
but that fewer large projects are being 
started, which is not unnatural as most of 
these are gotten under way at the beginning 
of the season. In the first five months of 
this year permits have been issued for 5696 
buildings to cost $165,590,612, compared 
with 5006 permits involving an expenditure 
of $84,925,460 for the corresponding part 
of 1922, an increase of 94.9 per cent. In 
spite of this large increase in operations 
the markets for materials have held com- 
paratively steady without much of a rise in 
prices. One reason for this is the excellent 
condition of railroad traffic, the carriers 
being able to keep materials moving in large 
volume, preventing any shortage in the 
supplies. Wages have been advanced, and it 
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would not be surprising if from now on 
there should be a checking of building ac- 
tivity, but it has not yet made its appear- 
ance and the housing needs are still great. 

Conditions in the steel industry are strong. 
Operations of the plants in this district for 
some weeks have been on a larger scale 
than even at the peak of war activity, run- 
ning at 95 or 96 per cent. in the case of the 
principal producer and 80 to 85 per cent. for 
the leading independents. The mills are 
well sold up for the remainder of the year 
and for this reason there has been less 
buying than in the preceding month, but 
this is more a matter of obtaining deliveries 
than anything else. Railroads are placing 
much fewer orders for cars, but that is not 
strange in view of the fact that no more 
cars could be produced in the rest of the 
year than already have been engaged. Rails, 
however, are still active and there is a sus- 
tained demand for track accessories. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers continue to take steel 
in large quantities and the demand from im- 
plement makers also is good. Structural 
orders have fallen off and those appearing 
are for smaller tonnages. 

tailroad traffic is of record proportions. 
Earnings of the transportation lines are 
good and they are making energetic efforts 
tc increase their equipment facilities so as 
to take care of the heavy business expected 
in the fall. New cars are coming into serv- 
ice all the time and repairs have been 
pushed so rapidly that the setback due to 
the shopmen’s strike has almost been over- 
come. ‘The enormous tonnage now being of- 
fered is handled with much greater ease than 
was a smaller business a few months ago. 

Investment demand is holding up well, 
and the market has been benefited by the 
fact that security offerings of merit have 
been fewer than earlier in the year. Savings 
deposits continue to increase, reflecting full 
employment at high wages, and also a dis- 
position toward thrift which is not always 
an accompaniment of such prosperity as now 
prevails. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 
Farm Mortgage Bankers—at West Baden, 
September 18-19. 
Indiana—at Indianapolis, September 12. 


NEW OFFICERS OF DETROIT BANK 


\fter a meeting of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank in Detroit, 
Emory W. Clark, president, announced that 
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Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of efficiency. 
Calls and _ correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 
$375,000,000 
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E. G. COFFMAN 


Mr. Coffman was recently elected a_ vice- 
president of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis. He held the office of assistant vice- 
president before his election, having served the 
First National and its predecessors for fourteen 
years. 


the following had been elected as officers of 
the bank: Frederic J. Parker, cashier, be- 
comes vice-president; George S. Hoppin, 
comptroller, succeeds Mr. Parker as cashier; 
Arthur E. Patterson, assistant cashier, be- 
comes an assistant vice-president; Garnet 
W. O'Neil elected to the position of comp- 
troller. 


CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BANKS OF CHICAGO 


The statement of condition of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago at June 30 showed total resources 
of $421,246,925.89, surplus $15,000,000, un- 
divided profits $5,041,630.82, deposits $359,- 
660,914.94. 

The statement of the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank issued 
at the same time shows total resources of 
$120,417,591.50, surplus $5,000,000, undivided 
profits $4,251,329.29, deposits $104,400,- 
055.37. 


OLIVER G. LUCAS 


Mr. Lucas was also elected a vice-president 
of the First National Bank in St. Louis recently. 
He previously served as assistant cashier, going 
to the bank in 1919, having been connected 
with the National City Bank of New York. 


SEVERS CONNECTION WITH ST. 
LOUIS BANK 


Frank O. Hicks, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis has severed 
his connection with the bank to accept the 
vice-presidency of the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Hicks will have 
charge of the investments of the company. 


NEW BRANCH BANK OPENED 


Providing the necessary banking facilities 
for a growing suburban community, the 
Cleveland Trust Company opened its fifty- 
third neighborhood bank, June 30, at the 
corner of Lee and Tullamore Roads, Cleve- 
land Heights. 

The new bank, to be known as the Cedar- 
Lee Bank of the company, will provide, 
conveniently near, the services of a metro- 
politan bank. 

W. C. Lamp, for several years at the 
Euclid-East 105th Bank of the Cleveland 
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Trust Company has been named manager of 
the Cedar-Lee bank. 


COMMERCE COMPANY TO BE 
ORGANIZED IN ST. LOUIS 


The organization of a new financial in- 
stitution to be known as the Commerce Com- 
pany with a capitalization of $1,000,000 to 
handle investment loans such as first mort- 
gage real estate loans, industrial bonds and 
other securities was announced recently by 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 

The new organization, which in reality 
will be a new department of the National 
Bank of Commerce, will be financed through 
the present stockholders of the bank, who 
number 2300. The plan already has been 
approved by the directors and other large 
stockholders and a letter has been sent out 
to the remaining stockholders requesting 
their approval. 

The plan contemplates the declaration of 
an extra 10 per cent. cash dividend, amount- 
ing to $1,000,000, which the stockholders 
will immediately invest in the stock of the 
new company, each shareholder holding his 


proportionate share of stock in the new or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Lonsdale announced that the new 
company will be housed in the Pine street 
side of the Federal Reserve building form- 
erly occupied by the Mortgage Trust Com- 
pany. It is anticipated that as soon as the 
Federal Reserve Bank moves to its new 
building the space will be devoted to the 
expansion of the Commerce Company. 


EDGAR L. MATTSON HONORED 


Edgar L. Mattson, vice-president of the 
Midland National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
National Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association and formerly president 
of the Minnesota Bankers Association, was 
recently appointed by Governor Preus as 
chairman of the delegation from Minnesota 
to represent the state at the Tercentennial 
Exposition at Gothenburg, Sweden, which 
is being held from May 8 to September 30, 
of this year. This is pursuant to an invi- 
tation from the Government of Sweden to 
the President and Government of the 
United States, and a resolution requesting 
the governor to make appointments, passed 
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EDGAR L. MATTSON 
Vioe-president Midland National Bank, Minneapolis 


by the Legislature of Minnesota, during 
April of this year. Copies of the resolution 
will be presented by the delegation to the 
officials of the Swedish Government and the 
officials of the Gothenburg Exposition. The 
first week of July was set aside as American 
Week during which special festivities and 
celebrations were featured. 


Cc. D. HAJEK MADE MANAGER OF 
BRANCH OFFICE 


C. D. Hajek, assistant secretary of the 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, has been 
named as the manager of the new office of 
the Union Trust Company opened at Kins- 
man and East 140th street, Cleveland, on 
July 14. 

The establishment of this new office is an 
interesting example of the manner in which 
the bank follows its clientele. Three offices 
of the Union Trust Company—the Broad- 
way, Buckeye and Woodland offices—were 
established years ago in foreign districts. 
These so-called foreign districts were 
crowded and closely built. As the second 
generation of these immigrants became 
Americanized they began to move away 
from their old districts, and established for 
themselves a typically American residential 
community, centering around Kinsman and 
East 140th street. Consequently, in estab- 
lishing this new office the Union Trust has 


followed the second generation of its cus- 
tomers to their new place of residence. 
Mr. Hajek, manager of the new office, 
came to the Union Trust Company in 1907 
as a bookkeeper and has worked his way up 
to the position of assistant secretary. His 
long experience with banking in a “foreign” 
district has given him an intimate under- 
standing of the financial habits of the people 
in the community in which the new office 





C. D. HAJEK 
Assistant secretary Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


is to be established. Mr. Hajek speaks sev- 
eral languages and will be able to attend to 
the banking needs of either generation of 
the people in his territory. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


The Wisconsin Bankers Association 
elected the following officers for the year 
at the annual convention: E. A. Redeman, 
cashier National Bank of Commerce, Mil- 
waukee, president; W. H. Doyle, vice- 
president; E. T. O’Brien, treasurer; George 
D. Bartlett, secretary, and W. G. Coapman, 
assistant secretary. The three members 
elected to the executive council were: T. O. 
Monk, N. F. Gill, and H. C. Berger. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SAMUEL SosLanp 


HAT the Western states have been 

hoping against is developing—produc- 
tion is overtaking demand in some of their 
more important agricultural markets. Wheat 
stands out as the most disappointing com- 
modity. Hogs are disappointing. There 1s 
also weakness in oil. An easier tone has 
developed in lumber. Activity among 
farmers is not lacking, for there is a strong 
desire among them to effect economic recov- 
ery. The problem of marketing, however, is 
beyond them. It is a world problem which 
they alone cannot solve, a problem that is 
very complex. 

The National Wheat Conference at Chi- 
cago, which the writer attended, epitomized 
the varied problems of the Western states. 
Two days were spent there in considering 
the problems of the wheat farmer. There 
was loud clamoring for the revamping of 
the machinery of the Government used in 
war times for the purpose of establishing 
a minimum of $1.50 a bushel for wheat. 
There was clamoring for lower freight rates. 
Increased domestic consumption of wheat 
was urged. The president of Armour & Co. 
recommended that the lower grade wheat 
be fed to live stock. Lessened production 
of wheat was recommended. Conservatives 
prevailed, and the net result was a set of 
resolutions that expressed approval of the 
inquiry of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission into existing freight rates on grain 
ind recommended price stabilization for 
wheat. Some of the radical farm leaders 
termed the latter recommendation as 
“bunk” in the face of the refusal to vote 
for a specific guarantee plan that included 
in extra session of Congress to pass the 
necessary legislation assuring farmers a 
ttinimum of $1.50 for wheat. If the Na- 
tional Wheat Conference accomplished any 
zood, it was in bringing the farmers who 
were a part of the assembly of about 600 
(iclegates and visitors from all parts of the 
United States to a realization that there are 


no short cuts to the prosperity of old for 
which they rightfully and naturally yearn. 

Wheat is too low for the Western growers 
but not too low to meet world competition. 
The export demand is disappointing. More 
than 40,000,000 bushels of wheat were con- 
tracted for export when the new crop year 
opened a year ago; the 1923-24 crop year 
opens with less than a fourth of this amount 
contracted. Russia is beginning to cast a 
shadow over wheat markets. She is return- 
ing as a producer on an uncertain scale. 
But Russia is a producer that needs Euro- 
pean manufactures. America does not want 
these manufactures so eagerly, as the new 
tariff law attests. The European importers 
therefore look more favorably upon Russian 
offerings. A warning that European im- 
porters cannot use both Russian supplies 
of the future and the American wheat sur- 
plus was sounded by Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor 
of the Food Research Institute. Current 
wheat prices mean hardly 80 to 85 cents 
a bushel to farmers. There is some bearish 
forecasting of an even lower market. Crop 
developments in the American Northwest 
and Canada, if adverse, may alter this pros- 
pect, but the present outlook for spring 
wheat production in North America is 
bearish upon prices. Some unforeseen crop 
adversities in Europe may also alter the 
present prospect for United States wheat 
prices. 

With the unsatisfactory European de- 
mand, the reasons for which are well under- 
stood among grain men though somewhat 
mysterious to many farmers, the domestic 
markets are witnessing sharper competition. 
Profits of distributors are down along with 
those of producers. Memberships on im- 
portant grain exchanges have shrunk 50 
per cent. in value as compared with the 
prices quoted during the period of enor- 
mous European export trade in cereals. 
There is greater competition in the milling 
business. 

When F. Edson White, the new president 
of Armour & Co., told the National Wheat 
Conference he favors feeding some low 
grade wheat to live stock even though the 
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Management 
of Coal Properties 


There are no dark secrets or 
mysterious methods by which 
Peabody management adds to 
the profits of coal properties. 


The results accomplished are 
due to common-sense business 
methods; wise handling of funds 
both in saving and spending; 
tested systems of development 
that promote future econom- 
ical operation; comprehensive 
knowledge of the most effici- 
ent mining methods acquired 
through long and varied exper- 
ience, and above all a vigorous, 
aggressive, seasoned organiza- 
tion functioning smoothly un- 
der intelligent and capable di- 
rection. 

Proof of the value of Peabody 
Mine management is found in 
its steadily growing clientele. 


Descriptive booklet mailed on 
request. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
Founded 1883 
Operating 44 mines with annual capacity 
of 23,000,000 tons 




















recommendation may sound sacrilegious, he 
did much toward making it possible to say 
that that gathering epitomized the economic 
situation of the Western states. Mr. White 
noted that cattle and lambs are selling rela- 
tively better than hogs. He bemoaned the 
fact that hogs were not being marketed in 
good condition and pointed to a supply sit- 
uation that was overtaking demand. But he 
said hogs should be finished better. A few 


days before an Oklahoma market reporied 
the case of a farmer who sold old wheat at 
95 cents a bushel and spent a portion of the 
proceeds to pay for corn at $1 a bushel. 
The fact is that cattle and lambs are not so 
directly affected by European unwillingness 
or inability to buy as are hogs and wheat. 
Corn at this writing is relatively much 
higher than wheat, but the disparity cannot 
continue for long. As in the case of 
hogs, cattle are likely to overtake de- 
mand with no great foreign market. If 
labor is not kept busy at high wages, it 
will reduce meat buying. So, while cattle 
and lambs are now helping to sustain West- 
ern business, the outlook is not brilliant. 
The hog market is an interesting sign. 

Crop progress thus far this season has 
been very mixed. The extreme of drouth 
last fall and winter has been followed by the 
extreme of excessive wetness. However, the 
rains stopped soon enough in Oklahoma and 
Kansas to make possible good wheat har- 
vests, although sharply less than expected. 
In the spring wheat states the plant is 
late. Corn is promising, though there has 
been some damage from floods as in the case 
of wheat. There is a great abundance of 
pasturage. A big feed crop seems prob- 
able. This is going to help the Western 
states, for, with disappointment over wheat 
prices, preparations will be made for feeding 
cattle more generally. Even with reduced 
demand for beef, there is promise of buy- 
ing of cattle for feeding that will help the 
entire West that sells grass stock. Will 
there be over-feeding of cattle? The out- 
turn of corn and the employment situation 
will answer next year. 

Signs are not lacking that make the West 
feel prices are going to recede to its level 
in time. But this prospect is not what the 
West has been hoping for. It hoped that its 
own prices would rise to the level of in- 
dustrial centers. With Europe so disap- 
pointing a buyer of its surplus, the West 
now sees this is impossible. As its own 
prices recede, its liquidating power is af- 
fected—affected to a degree that will tell in 
trade when industrial products are read- 
justed. 

Of course farmers are economizing. Cur- 
rent wheat prices are forcing economy. 
Where wheat is the mainstay the low market 
is more depressing than where there is 
diversification, for the products entering 
almost exclusively into domestic channels 
are on a better basis. When there are 
scattered floods, much attention is evoked 
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from the daily press. When the crop season 
moves along without abnormalities, less at- 
tention is given the West in the daily press. 
The season has been mixed, but with its 
abnormalities, good total harvests are prom- 
ised. One of the old rules of business in the 
West is that good crops mean good business, 
but disrupted Europe is a new factor. 

Demand for money is tending to increase, 
as usual at this season. Low wheat makes 
farmers more desirous of borrowing, for 
the stronger farmers want to hold for better 
prices. Bankers will make many loans, but 
the action of the wheat market tends to 
make financial interests more cautious about 
supplying credit. It is one thing to attempt 
to counteract a local situation and another 
to run counter to world influences. The 
feed situation promises to increase demand 
for money to go into live stock undertakings. 
There will be less money flowing to banks 
trom wheat. The outlook is therefore for 
firmer money than was indicated a month 
ago, 

Industrially, the Western states are in a 
less cheerful frame of mind than at any other 
time this season. Some diminution in build- 
ing operations is apparent. This territory 


is thinking more of the changes in rents 
and building outlays and wage payments 
that lower farm prices are likely to force. 
Offsetting the low prices, to a degree, is the 
low cost in labor expenditures in the pro- 
duction of the new crops, farmers having 
done more of their own work. The weak- 
ness in the oil market affects an important 
source of revenue. Dullness rules at coal 
mines. Smelters are less active. The sup- 
ply of office workers seeking jobs is in- 
creasing. Manual labor is still well em- 
ployed, but there was no trouble about meet- 
ing the early harvest hand demands. 

A territory so gifted as the West in the 
production of essential products is not by 
nature a pessimistic territory. The bounties 
of nature make for hopefulness. There is 
hope of better markets and better retail and 
wholesale trade for merchants. But the 
hope rests upon world events. Something 
must develop to alter the demand situation. 
The West does not want to face markets 
with demand running behind the supply 
when it is in a position to enlarge produc- 
tion further. What response will the world 
make to such a territory? The answer is 
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New York City 
Just off Broad- 
way at 109- 
113 W. 45th st. 


Send postal for rates and booklét a” 


W. Johnson Quinn, President traveling 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, without 
having the atmosphere and ap- escort 
pointments of a well condi- “Gandiiies in 
tioned home. every room” 

40 Theatres, al) principal shops and 
churches, 3 to 5 minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes of all subways, “L’”’ roads, sur- 
face cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 
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the key to the future of business in the 
Western states. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


Montana—at Great Falls, August 9-11. 

Nebraska—at Omaha, September 26-27. 

New Mexico—at Cloudcroft, September 
7-8. 

Wyoming—September. 


CLARK G. MITCHELL HEAD OF 
COLORADO BANKERS 


Clark G. Mitchell, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of Denver was 
elected president of the Colorado Bankers 
Association at the closing session. Vice- 
presidents elected were Roy Cox of Trinidad 
and A. H. Hunt of Colorado Springs. 

Paul Hardy of Denver was reélected 
secretary and the following were elected 
vice-presidents of the various divisions of 
the American Bankers Association: H. B. 
Mendenhall, Rocky Ford, vice-president 
Colorado section; Harry L. Morgan, Den- 
ver, vice-president trust section; W. F. 
Boyd, Saguache, vice-president state bank 
section; C. G. Graham, vice-president na- 
tional bank section; C. N. Jackson, Greeley, 
vice-president savings bank section; James 
Ringold, Denver, nominating committee, 
American Bankers Association; Harry M. 
Ruby, Golden, alternate. 

Mr. Mitchell, the new president, was born 


in Leadville, Colorado, and after graduating 
from Yale University, became general man- 
ager of the Isabella Mines Company at 
Cripple Creek. During the war Mr. 
Mitchell served in the air service of the 
army, and upon his return became a partner 
in the firm of Wright, Swan & Company, 
investment bankers. When this firm was 
merged into the Bankers Trust Company, 
Mr. Mitchell became vice-president. Mr. 
Mitchell is a regent of the University of 
Colorado, and a director of the Denver Na- 
tional Bank, the Compressed Gas Corpora- 
tion, and the Sterling Lumber & Investment 
Company. He is a member of numerous 
clubs and business organizations. During 
the past year, he has been active in urging 


CLARK G. MITCHELL 
Elected president Colorado Bankers Association 


the repeal of the tax exempt feature in 
municipal bonds. 

Resolutions adopted at the closing ses- 
sion of the convention included one urging 
a constitutional amendment to eliminate the 
tax exemption of incomes from Federal, 
state and municipal bonds to be issued in the 
future; another opposed branch banks in 
the state and a third urged that the Federal 
Reserve banks or branches be prohibited 
from handling collection items. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By C. E. Taytor, Economist 


and _ Service, 
Bank, 


Department of Research 
Security Trust and Savings 
Los Angeles 


HE slowing down of business and indus- 

trial expansion, which has been a notice- 
able feature of economic development in 
the United States during the second quarter 
of the current year, has also been a char- 
acteristic feature of conditions in the 
Pacific States during the past two months. 
During April bank clearings in this region 
were about 114 per cent. lower than during 
March, building permits issued were about 
12 per cent. less in valuation and 5 per cent. 
less in number, retail trade decreased nearly 


8 per cent., and wholesale trade probably 


somewhere between 5 and 10 per cent., 
while the demand for certain basic raw 
materials produced in this territory, such 
as lumber, metals, etc., slackened some- 
what. Exact data is not yet available for 
May, but judging from general state- 
ments made by informed persons in various 
parts of the district, the tendency toward 
curtailment of business and industrial ex- 
pansion was continued from April into May. 

To a certain extent the pause in the up- 
ward movement of business and industry in 
the Pacific States has been purely seasonal, 
but all of the recent slowing-down cannot 
be attributed to this cause. There is ap- 
parently a very well defined determination 
on the part of business men in this section 
of the country that the mistakes of 1919 
and 1920 shall not be soon repeated. The 
steady expansion of business and industry 
during the opening three months of 1923 
was regarded by them with satisfaction, but 
at the same time they have resolved not to 
be carried away by enthusiasm, but to be 
cautious in their commitments. While it is 
hard to determine what the great body of 
business men and industrialists are really 
thinking, because they are largely inarticu- 
late, such sporadic expressions of opinion as 
have been made by business leaders here 


and there would incline one strongly to be- 
lieve that business and industry in the Pa- 
cific States is suffering—if it can be said 
to be suffering from anything—not from any 
excess of optimism but rather from an excess 
of caution. The determination of business 
men of the region to prevent any repetition 
of the untoward happenings of three years 
ago is probably the best assurance that for 
some time to come business and industry will 
be on a sound and active basis in this ter- 
ritory. At the same time, this determina- 
tion is no doubt responsible for some of the 
present hesitation in the rate of economic 
expansion in the Pacific States. 

It is also obvious, of course, that business 
and industry cannot go on indefinitely at the 
rate of advancement which they have dis- 
played since the recovery from the slump 
began in February, 1922. Sooner or later 
the slack must be taken up and the business 
community content itself with the slow and 
steady progress incident to the normal 
growth of population and wealth. It is not 
at all unlikely that in the Pacific States, 
generally speaking, recovery from depres- 
sion has been practically completed, and the 
best that can now be anticipated is a con- 
tinuation of activity at or near present 
levels, with perhaps a gradual tendency to- 
ward expansion being manifested. 

Fundamentally there is apparently noth- 
ing unsound in the situation on the Pacific 
slope. In practically every major field of 
economic endeavor conditions are better 
than a year ago. Building is still at nearly 
record levels, involuntary unemployment has 
practically disappeared, the output of lum- 
ber mills is the greatest of any time during 
the past four years, activity in mineral pro- 
ducing regions is maintained at high levels 
in spite of recent declines in the prices of 
copper, lead and zinc and the approaching 
termination of Pittman Act silver purchases, 
wholesale and retail trade is active, business 
failures are few, the spring has been favor- 
able for crops, while livestock enters the 
summer in good condition, and the supply of 
credit continues abundant with rates ap- 
parently steady at the levels of a month ago. 
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First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 
THE BANK OF HAWAII.LtD., 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,626, 113.21 
23,155,587.05 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, 2d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 
Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Jeland of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 














A recent survey involving the entire Pacific 
coast has demonstrated that there is only a 
normal amount of goods going into storage, 
in spite of active trade demands, and no 
evidence can be secured of commodity spec- 
ulation or of duplication of orders for goods 
in order to make certain of delivery. To 
reiterate, there is apparently nothing wrong 
fundamentally with conditions in the Pacific 
States and economic activity is at a high 
level, with no reason for apprehension—in- 
deed, rather the reverse—because of the 
recent tendency toward a slowing-down of 
expansion. 

Of much interest in California and in the 
country at large is the petroleum situation 
in the former, since California is now the 
greatest oil producing state in the Union 
and will, it is agreed, be in a position largely 
to dominate the petroleum market of the 
country for several years to come. The 
heavy production in California, to which at- 
tention was called last month, continues to 
cause much concern. The attempts at cur- 
tailment of production have proved only 
partially successful, because of the new 
wells which are being completed almost 
daily. How to bring about a decrease in the 
number of wells being brought in is a diffi- 
cult problem, because, on account of pro- 
visions in their leases, lessees find it neces- 
sary to continue drilling operations, despite 
the fact that all of the physical facilities for 
the handling of production are now taxed 
to capacity. Indications now are that the 
erection of additional storage facilities for 
excess production will only offer temporary 
relief and shipments to the Atlantic sea- 
board have already assumed such propor- 
tions as seriously to affect eastern markets. 
As a consequence, old fields in California are 


closing in production wherever possible and 
the large companies and many of the smaller 
ones are making strenuous efforts to curtail 
production in new fields. 

Mention has already been made that in- 
voluntary unemployment has virtually dis- 
appeared in the Pacific states. It would be 
natural, therefore, to expect that with labor 
more or less at a premium signs of indus- 
trial unrest would begin to develop and 
strike reports to come from here and there 
in the region. However, to date there has 
been only one labor difficulty of consequence 
on the Pacific slope. This has been the 
recent walk-out of I. W. W. and I. W. W. 
sympathizers in some of the logging camps 
of the Northwest, and of I. W. W. marine 
and transport workers at the various Pa- 
cific ports. This walk-out was called for 
April 25 and in probably every port and 
logging camp of the district was ended 
within two weeks of its inception, except in 
Los Angeles, where the I. W. W. were 
joined by members of the Federation of 
Marine Transport Workers of the Pacific 
coast, who took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to attempt to rid themselves of an 
objectionable employment agency conducted 
by the employers. The walk-out at Los 
Angeles harbor is now, however, completely 
at an end after having threatened a seri- 
ous freight congestion at the port and hav- 
ing been the subject of some rather exag- 
gerated reports in newspapers elsewhere. 

Perhaps as serious an economic difficulty 
as exists in the Pacific states is the mal- 
adjustment between the prices of agricul- 
tural products and the prices of other com- 
modities. It is not apparent that the past 
year has effected any thorough-going change 
in this respect. Sheep, lambs, hogs, wheat, 
rice and fresh and dried deciduous fruits 
are bringing prices below those of a year 
ago, while cattle, wool, barley, cotton, 
sugar and lemons are selling at prices well 
above those of twelve months ago. Since 
the general level of prices has advanced ma- 
terially during the year it would seem that 
as a whole the condition of agricultural 
producers in this section has not been very 
greatly improved since the spring of 1922. 

Total loans and discounts of banks in this 
district continue to increase while deposits 
have declined somewhat. However, the 
ratio between total loans, discounts and in- 
vestments and total deposits is still high and 
the supply of credit seems abundant. Sav- 
ings deposits in the banks of the region con- 
tinue to increase, though the rate of gain 
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THE BANKERS 


has slowed down a bit and small losses have 
occurred in San Francisco, Oakland, Salt 
Lake City and Spokane. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Arizona—at Tucson, October 26-27. 
VERNON C. LEFTWICH 


Vernon C. Leftwich, recently manager of 
the new business department of the United 
Bank and Trust Company of San Francisco, 
has severed his connection with that insti- 
tution and is considering a _ proposition 
which may take him to Los Angeles. 

Mr. Leftwich joined the organization in 
Sacramento in 1921 when it was known as 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank. This 
bank recently merged with the Merchants 
National Bank of San Francisco and the 
head office was transferred to that city. 

Mr. Leftwich is also considering the pos- 
sibility of going east. “I believe”, he said, 
“that some of the Western methods of bank 
business building could be adopted with ad- 
vantage by Eastern and Middle Western 
financial institutions.” 


CONDITION OF BANK OF ITALY 


More than 435,000 depositors are doing 
business with the Bank of Italy, a number 
greater than that of any other bank in the 
United States, as shown in the semi-annual 
statement of condition. 

The increase in depositors during the last 
six months is in excess of 35,000. Total 
resources have grown nearly $20,000,000 dur- 
ing this same period and deposits have 
jumped from $229,000,000 to more than 
$247,000,000. 

Dividends for the first half year, amount- 
ing to $990,000 have been declared and 
checks are being mailed to all stockholders. 

Appointment of new officers, shown in the 
Statement include: A. Gamboni and Paul 
Dietrick, assistant vice-presidents; Geo. W. 
Schmitz, assistant manager credit depart- 


ment, and Alfred Fenton, acting personnel 
officer. 
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Dominion of Canada 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


Pe improved tone to the whole business 
and financial outlook has been supplied 
by timely rains on the Western prairies and 
assurances of good crops’ throughout 
Canada. In Alberta, where there have been 
a series of dry years over a large area, the 
rain has arrived at a critical period and 
reliable reports now indicate that only hail 
can prevent this province from showing a 
yield to equal the bumper crop of 1915. A 
crop of 100,000,000 bushels is being predicted 
for this province, compared with 65,000,000 
bushels last year, a year in which Western 
Canada had its biggest harvest. In Sas- 
katchewan, the big wheat province, condi- 
tions for a large crop are very satisfactory 
and the same applies to Manitoba. In East- 
ern Canada a long dry period in Ontario 
and some other sections has been relieved 
by very general and heavy rains and, al- 
though the season has been late, rapid and 
healthy growth is taking place and the out- 
look for field crops, fruit, etc., is regarded 
as very good. 

This improvement in the outlook has been 
reflected in greater confidence in placing 
future orders and in some betterment in cur- 
rent business. Industries are, therefore, 
looking for an extended period of activity 
and the good wages prevailing should main- 
tain buying power in the urban communities. 
In Western Canada, where the buying power 
of the farmer has a direct bearing on East- 
ern industrial activities, it is not to be ex- 
pected that there will be any marked in- 
crease in consumption until after crop 
money is in actual circulation, but the im- 
proved prospects are having their effect not 
only in regard to orders for future delivery 
but in the current buying of those who have 
surplus funds. There has been a marked 
change in the West since spring activities 
opened on the land and there would seem to 
be good grounds for the estimate of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Saskatchewan 
that the crop of 1915 provided a profit of 
$100,000,000 for prairie farmers. The 
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liquidation of debts which this has permitted 
has undoubtedly been effecting a general 
improvement in the whole situation, atten- 
tion from which has to a large extent been 
deflected by the propaganda of those pol- 
iticians who have been capitalizing the dis- 
content of the farmers with market prices 
for agricultural products and have been en- 
couraging all sorts of radical demands for 
marketing pools, cheap farm credits and 
special favors in regard to transportation 
charges, customs duties etc. 

With some further reduction in the cost 
of crop production and sustained prices for 
fruit and other farm products there should 
be a fair margin of profit for the Canadian 
farmer. However, his buying power will 
depend to a very large extent upon the 
prices for goods and products which he con- 
sumes. It is in this direction that the dan- 
ger of undermining general conditions lies. 
The rise in wages has been recently reflected 
in higher prices in many directions and these 
advances threaten to check consumption. In 
this connection the recent putting on of the 
brakes in the industrial situation in the 
United States should have a salutary effect 
in this country as it evidently has had on 
the other side of the international line. It 
would seem that the lesson of the last in- 
flation and collapse has had some effect in 
checking the parade of price advances which 
threatened to bring about a crisis. The post- 
ponement of construction and other activi- 
ties and the hesitancy of speculators in run- 
ning up prices with forward buying should 
have the effect of extending the demand for 
materials and goods over an additional 
period rather than to increase the pressure 
on production with increasing wages and 
higher prices. 

The Fielding budget, outlining the King 
government’s fiscal program for the year, 
does not make any radical proposals and has 
been fairly well received. However, in 
financial circles the significance of the 
fact that this budget, like others since 
the end of the war, fails to strike a balance 
and continues to pile up capital debt for 
current expenditures is seriously regarded. 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 


rely upon an unexcelled service. 
For turther particulars write 


Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 


Capital Paid Up 
Reserve - - - 


TORONTO 


$4,000,000. 00 
5,000,000. 00 








The deficit is on a declining scale—but there 
is still a deficit. The big financial problem 
of the country is the National railways 
which are responsible for many millions in 
deficits each year, and the hope for im- 
provement in the whole situation is the 
hope for better things in the operation of 
these roads under the management of Sir 
Henry Thornton. Whether this can be ef- 
fected with the Western political groups 
using their influence to get lower rates for 
their transportation of grain and the move- 
ment of coal to Eastern Canada remains 
to be seen, but it will evidently require a 
strong hand at the helm of the overloaded 
transportation craft to steer a sound eco- 
nomic course with the handicap of political 
interference. Hope for a better showing 
than that made by the budget is expressed 
in some quarters, based on the belief that 
the railways will make greater improvement 
and that the income from sales and other 
taxes has been underestimated, the Minister 
of Finance working on the assumption that 
there will be more care exercised in de- 
partmental spending with prospects of a 
deficit than if there was plenty of money 
available. 

The proposal for a fixed sales tax of 6 
per cent. to apply at the stage of complete 
factor rather than the smaller tax which 
has had a tendency to pyramid, is expected 
to facilitate collections. The idea is worked 
out by supplying manufacturers and job- 
bers selling materials to manufacturers, 
with licenses. ‘The tax applies when the 
goods pass out of the hands of any person 
holding a license. The manufacturer thus 


becomes the collector of the tax, which it is 
expected will be absorbed in his costs. So 
far as the tariff is concerned the govern- 
ment did little to put its low duty promises 
into effect—the principle of protection is 
recognized as a national rather than a party 
policy. The increase in the British protec- 
tion was about the only concrete action in 
this direction, the reciprocity gesture to- 
wards the United States being regarded as 
only of political character in view of the 
anti-reciprocity influence exercised at Wash- 
ington by the farm bloc. However, the 
reference to an embargo on wood pulp ex- 
ports is regarded as a possible hint of Mr. 
Fielding to barter for tariff concessions on 
Canada’s farm products, while it is pointed 
out that the demand of the Western farmers 
in the United States for a water route by 
the St. Lawrence River might also be cap- 
italized as a concession to be bargained in 
this connection in the interest of lower 
duties on the products of the Canadian 
West. 

An increase of nearly $30,000,000 in cur- 
rent loans in Canada during April may be 
taken as a reflection of the increased re- 
quirements of trade and industry during the 
period. This indicates expanding trade ac- 
tivity and industrial operations, but the 
total should not be considered alone with- 
out considering also that the rise in com- 
modity prices is a factor in increasing com- 
mercial credits. At the same time there was 
an increase of about $9,000,000 in savings 
deposits as the result of general employment 
at high wages. An increase of over $47,- 
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000,000 in demand deposits is an important 
feature. 

lhere has been a material increase in call 
loans of the banks. January and February 
saw considerable trading, yet the loans de- 
clined. March showed a slight betterment, 
while in April the increase was $4,554,033. 
It is quite interesting to note that call loans 
were quite low in 1922 despite the fact 
that there was a material market advance. 
The first of the present year saw the call 
loan continue down, yet the market con- 
tinued up. The conclusion reached is that 
there were other sources of obtaining money 
outside of the source under consideration. 
It has been claimed that an unusual amount 
of the buying of stocks has been for in- 
vestment and that savings accounts have 
been largely drawn upon in this connection. 

Call loan figures are as follows: 


1922 1921 
$103,628,801 $113,818,306 
- 102,005,932 110,289,586 

101,239,896 111,251,182 
99,894,892 110,775,140 
96,770,236 107,552,690 
99,839,844 106,115,117 
106,982,838 106,729,270 
- 105,083,013 105,362,186 
98,984,090 104,392,115 
98,383,590 113,071,089 
1923 1922 
90,025,233 102,630,461 
88,513,509 100,379,637 
89,467,353 103,638,801 
94,021,385 102,005,932 


March 


May 

June .... 
July 

August 
September 
October 
November . 
December 


January 
February ... 
March 
April 


fhe market value of real and unmovable 
bank property in Canada is now $77,441,- 
182. The growth of this total has been 
rapid as shown by the following table: 


Realestate 
other than 
bank 
premises Total 
$1,027,107 $5,214,6 
6,496,104 1,145,701 7,641,8 
1910 25,191,619 1,360,966 26,552,5 
1920 ....60,376,915 ai 64,699,9 
1921 ; 69,480,648 74,062,9 
1922 71,826,756 77,441,4 


Bank 
premises 
1890 $4,187,572 


1900 


9 
5 


7 
0 
86 
43 
76 
8 


5,614,726 


LA BANQUE NATIONALE 


Many further changes appear in the an- 
nual report of La Banque Nationale for the 
year ended April 30, 1923. Following the 
complete reorganization of the management 
ind the shake-up of the balance sheet a 
year ago, there has been considerable prog- 
ress toward a rock-bottom basis of opera- 
tion, and this shows in the figures that are 
now going forward to shareholders. 

Most important of all the changes in the 
balance sheet is the fact that bank premises 

ive entirely disappeared. There is a small 
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item for furniture but the amount of about 
$1,900,000 formerly representing the offices 
of the bank is not now in the balance sheet. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
1922 1921 
35,456 $ 74,219 
401,922 544,945 
™ $384,617 $437,379 $619,165 
Dividends - 167,146 210,000 240,000 
Depreciation - 125,000 100,000 100,000 
War tax - 27,863 20,000 26,708 
Reserves feccienpeontiapiieds. =~ is 
Dep. of prem. — 
Le Se 
Rebates : 
Pensions . 
Subscrip. 


Bal. fwd. . 
Prof. for yr. 


Total 


P. &. L. ----$ 64,608 $ 57,379 $ 35,456 


STERLING BANK OF CANADA 


The fact that the annual statement of the 
Sterling Bank of Canada for the year ending 
April 30 showed an increase rather than a 
contraction in current loans may be taken as 
an indication of the renewed demand for 
money for current business in recent months. 
The total of such Joans at the end of the 
year was $7,157,437, an increase of $104,051. 
This and the fact that total assets of $23,- 
740,050 showed an increase of $295,824 were 
among the most encouraging features of the 
report. There was some decline in earnings 
as a result of conditions prevailing, but the 
bank was able to maintain its very high 
ratio of liquid assets both to total assets 
and to liabilities to the public. The net 
profits of $243,350 compared with $260,694 
for the previous year, and $255,976 for the 
period ending in 1921. After providing for 
dividends and taxes the sum of $115,000 was 
appropriated for the contingent fund. De- 
tails follow: 

1923 1921 


.-$ 38,034 $ 37,565 $ 42,943 
243,350 260,694 255,976 
$281,384 $298,259 $298,919 

98,658 98,618 98,418 


1922 


Bal. for. . 
Net prof. 


Dividends 
Reserve 

Taxes poraee 
Contingent . 
Balance 


31,606 
130,000 
38,035 


.. 31,550 
- 115,000 
36,178 


$281,386 ,259 $289,919 


UNION BANK ANNOUNCES 
OF ECONOMY 


POLICY 


The Union Bank of Canada recently an- 
nounced that its management had decided to 
provide for losses developed in connection 
with certain loans made during the recent 
period of inflation by writing down its re- 
serves to $1,750,000 and adding $4,250,000 to 
its contingent account. The announcement 





